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FIVB  TEARS  AITBB 

It  if  a  mistake  to  be  merciful— that  is,  it  is  a 
mistake  ever  to  show  leniency  to  a  rogue  when 
one  has  the  upper  hand  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  his  villainy.  At  such  times  it  is  much  the  wiser 
and  much  the  better  part  to  put  an  end  to  him — it 
will  profit  nothing  to  let  him  live,  and  it  may  result 
later  in  days  of  vexation  and  danger  and  dire  mis- 
fortune, all  of  which  would  have  been  avoided  by  a 
moment  of  stem  purpose  when  the  rogue  was  hdp- 
less. 

I  have  seen  something  of  life  in  my  fifty  years. 
I  have  looked  upon  scenes  such  as  are  not  given 
to  the  average  man  to  behold — ^I  have  been  an 
actor  in  some  of  them — ^but  I  have  yet  to  see  an 
instance  when  the  soft  heart  has  not  been  rewarded 
later  by  ingratitude,  and  treachery,  and  even  death. 
As  a  governing  proposition,  the  only  safe  rogue  is 
a  dead  rogue,  and  the  only  safe  way  to  act  is  to 
kill  him  without  hesitation  when  the  opporturif:y 
offers.  What  profits  it  to  let  him  live,  I  say,  what 
profits  it? 

If,  instead  of  simply  disarming  him,  Armand  Dal- 
berg  had  killed  the  Duke  of  Lotzen,  when  the  latter 
set  upon  him  in  the  garden  the  night  of  the  Vierle 
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Moique,  the  Duke  would  not  hare  lived  to  foment 
discord  and  turaoil  when  King  Frederick  died.  And 
if  Armand  had  driven  his  sword  through  Lotzen's 
false  throat,  as  he  held  him  at  his  mercy  that  day 
in  the  King's  library  when  the  lost  Book  of  Laws 
was  recovered— as  he  was  amply  justified  in  doing 
—the  Princess  and  he  would  have  been  spared  a 

deal  of  suffering  and  distress,  and  Valeria  much 

But  I  anticipate.  The  buoyancy  of  youth  is 
mine  no  longer;  I  grow  reminiscent  and  reflective 
with  age,  and  sometimes  I  am  apt  to  narrate  the 
end  before  the  beginning— which  is  a  bit  awk- 
ward and  confusing.  But  if  the  tale  is  to  be  told, 
it  is  for  me  to  teU  it,  though  I  shaU  do  it  but 
poorly,  I  know. 

It  has  been  already  written  by  Dalbcrg  himself 
how  he,  a  pUin  Major  in  the  American  Army,  be- 
came by  right  of  descent  an  Archduke  of  Valeria, 
and,  to  the  Duke  of  Lotzen's  chagrin,  the  accepted 
suitor  of  the  Princess  Dehra.    And  there  have  been 
recorded,  by  another,  the  events  incident  to  the 
death  of  Frederick  the  King,  the  disappearance  of 
the  ancient  book  containing  the  House-laws  of  the 
Dalbergs,  the  complications  that  ensued,  the  strug- 
gle between  Armand  and  Lotzen  for  the  Crown 
during  the  interregnum,  ending  with  the  triumph 
of  Armand  and  the  Princess  Royal,  and  the  defeat 
and  voluntary  exile  of  the  Duke. 

My  tale  has  to  do  with  the  return  of  Lotzen, 
five  years  later,  and  the  events  that  followed— and 
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which  prore  the  truth  of  mj  principle  Uutt  it  if  a 
mistake  to  be  merdfuL 

It  will  be  remembered  that  under  the  late  Fred- 
erick's decree  Dehra  became  Queen,  in  her  own 
right,  and  that  Armand,  displacing  the  Duke  of 
Lotzen  as  Heir  Presumptive,  was  restored  to  his 
proper  place  in  the  Line  of  Succession.    The  inter- 
regnum ended,  Dehra  and  he  had  been  promptly 
married;  and  the  same  day,  despite  his  objections, 
he  was  formally  proclaimed  King,  with  equal  power 
and  dignity,  and  the  right  of  survivorship  to  the 
Crown — ^much  the  same  as  William  and  Mary,  in 
the  English  Line.    Thereafter  the  Queen  took  little 
part  in  the  actual  government.     At  her  express 
instance  it  was  Armand  who  presided  at  the  Council, 
and  who  exercised  all  the  open  functions  of  royalty 
— indeed  she  would  have  yielded  him  the  precedence 
also,  if  he  had  permitted.    But  as  to  this  he  was 
firm.     He  might  spare  her  the  actual  cares  of 
'"^U*  yet  *»e  would  not  assume  her  place  in  the 
ceremonies — there  be  would  be  second,  never  first. 
He  was  co-ruler  with  her,  but  he  never  forgot,  nor 
permitted  the  nation  nor  her  to  forget,  that  it  was 
her  act  which  made  him  so. 

Then  the  little  Henry  came,  and  great  was  the 
rejoicing  throughout  Valeriar— though  in  the 
Palace  the  joy  was  shadowed  by  the  knowledge 
that  there  would  never  be  another— their  first-bom 
would  also  be  their  only  bom. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  also  to  say  that  my  bachelor 
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d*yi  h»d  ended,  and  that  the  little  womaa  who 
ruled  my  heart— and  still  rule*  it— ii  ihe  who  wac 
Lady  Helen  Radnor.    We  had  been  married  four 
years— four  very  satisfactory  years  for  me,  and 
I  trust  for  her  also.     The  mating  of  one  in  the 
calm  of  middle  life  with  one  in  the  bloom  of  youth 
*nd  beauty  is  much  of  a  problem,  I  know,  and 
some  there  are  who  solve  it  unhappily  and  with 
tarnished  lives.    We  have  solved  it  otherwise,  thank 
God!  at  It  at,  we  have  solved  four  years  of  it,  and, 
on  the  basis  of  the  past,  I  am  content  to  trust  the 
future. 

At  present,  Helen  was  in  England  on  a  visit 
to  her  parents.  Lord  and  Lady  Radnor.    I  was  in 
Washington,  killing  time  at  the  club,  and  reminis- 
cing with  the  old  fellows  who  live  in  the  past  and 
dream  it  into  the  pi-esent.    I  am  not  exactly  given 
to  the  habit,  but  I  find  it  is  interesting  to  observe, 
while  it  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a  warning  of 
what  I  must  avoid.    I  had  retired  as  Ambassado. 
to  the  Court  of  Valeria  some  three  years  before, 
and  Helen  and  I  had  wandered  leisurely  over  the 
world,  until  about  two  months  ago  when  I  was 
called  home  on  business  and  she  went  to  the  Rad- 
nors.     This  business  was  nearing  completion,  and 
I  had  taken  my  passage  for  the  twenty-seventh, 
more  glad  to  get  back  to  her  than  is  quite  be- 
fitting in  a  man  of  my  years. 

Only  that  day  the  Secretary  of  State  had  sent 
for  me  and  had  offered  me  a  secret  commission,  such 
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M  I  ooce  had  liked,  but  .  wm  not  to  be  tempted. 
1  had  tomethuig  eke  in  Ii.e— tomething  nwre  worth 
while  to  me.  I  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  hit  per- 
•uaaioni.  There  were  others,  now  in  the  service, 
who  could  execute  the  mission  quite  as  well  as  I, 
so  there  was  no  actual  need  for  me — when  there 
should  be  need  I  would  respond.  And  with  that 
he  had  to  be  content. 

I  had  met  Marmont  on  the  Avenue  that  after- 
noon, and  had  invi*  id  him  to  dine  with  me.  About 
half-after  six,  as  I  was  leisurely  getting  into  a 
dinner  coat,  the  telephone  rang.  Hobbs  went  into 
the  outer  room  to  answer.  There  was  a  queer  look 
on  his  face  when  he  returned. 

"Who  was  it?"  said  I. 

"I  dou't  know,  sir,"  said  he,  "but  he'll  be 
a^^und  at  once." 

"  What  do' you  mean?  **  I  inquired. 

"  He  didn't  give  his  name,  sir— just  asked  if  you 
were  here,  and  said  he  would  be  around  at  once." 

"Why  didn't  you  inquire  his  name?  " 

"  I  did,  sir,  but  he  said  good-bye  and  rang  off." 

"  Didn't  he  even  inform  you  where  he  was  tele- 
phoning from?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"I  reckon  it  was  Marmont,"  I  thrvght,  as  I 
went  into  the  next  room  and  took  up  an  evening 
paper. 

Presently  there  was  another  ring  on  the  tele- 
phone.    I  got  up  and  {mswercd  it. 
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"Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jones  are  calling,"  said 
the  clerk. 

"  Who  are  calling?  "  I  asked. 

"Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jones." 

"  What  Smith  and  what  Jones?  " 

"Mr.  John  Smith  and  Mr.  John  Jones,"  he 
returned.    "  They  say  you're  expecting  them." 

"  Send  them  up,"  said  I. 

Evidently  it  was  their  call  that  my  man  had 
answered,  but  who  they  were  I  had  not  the  least 
idea,  and  their  names  were  not  especially  inform- 
ing. 

In  a  moment  there  was  a  knock  on  the  door. 
I  heard  Hobbs  open  it  and  usher  them  in.  I  put 
aside  my  paper  and  arose  as  they  entered  the  room 
—then  stood  staring  at  the  foremost,  in  speechless 
amazement. 

"  Hello!  Courtney,  old  man! »  said  he.  " Sur^ 
prised  to  see  us,  are  you?  " 

"Dalberg!"  I  gasped,  "Major—I  mean,  your 

Majesty ! " 

He  came  forward  and  took  my  hand. 

"  Just  plain  Mr.  Smith,  please,  Dick,"  he  said, 
"and  don't  you  know  Mr.  Jones?"  he  added, 
motioning  to  his  companion. 

"Moore!"  I  said,  fainUy.  "Moore,  by  aU 
that's  good!    Are  there  any  others?  " 

"  No  others." 

"  It  is  well '--I  may  survive.  But  if  the  Prin- 
cess should  be  at  the  Embassy,  I  would- 
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"She  1811%  Dick—more's  the  pity!"  the  King 
laughed. 

"  Then  may  I  ask » 

"You  may,  indeed,**  said  he,  taking  a  chair. 
"Sit  down,  Moore;  we  haven't  beea  invited,  but 
Courtney's  forgot,  I  know.  He  is  just  a  bit  sur- 
prised to  see  us — hey,  Dick?  " 

"Surprised  is  putting  it  mildly,**  I  replied. 
"Who  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  his  Majesty, 
the  King  of  Valeria,  accompanied  by  General 
Moore,  his  personal  aide-de-camp,  walk  into  his 
apartment  in  the  City  of  Washington?  ** 

"When  you  put  it  that  way,  I  suppose  you*re 
right,  but  if  you  say  Armand  Dalberg  and  a  friend 
dropped  in  unexpectedly,  you  will  be  nearer  the 
truth.** 

"  You're  here  incog?  ** 

"  I  am.  No  one  on  the  steamer  knew  us — the 
customs  officials  treated  us  as  though  we  were  smug- 
glers— ^we  spent  two  days  gloriously  in  New  York 
---came  across,  this  afternoon,  and  straight  here 
to  you.** 

"  And  the  Embassy?  ** 

"Bless  your  heart!  the  Embassy  doesn*t  know 
I*m  outside  Domlitz — ^no  one  knows  it  except 
Dehra,  and  she  is  so  much  taken  up  with  iie 
boy,  and  affairs  of  State,  she*ll  not  miss  me.** 

"  I  am  not  so  sure,**  I  remarked. 

"Nor  I,  either!**  he  bughed.  "Courtney,  she 
is  just  as  beautiful,  and  as  brave,  and  as  loving, 
and  as  queenly  as  tiie  day  we  were  wed." 
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"  I  know  it,"  said  I.     "  She  couldn't  be  other- 
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She  sent  something  to  you,*'  he  went  on. 

«*  Yes?  "said  I. 

**  She  said,  *  kiss  dear  Mr.  Courtney  for  me.' " 

**With  your  permission,  I  prefer  to  let  ber 
deliver  that  message  in  person,"  said  I. 

He  laughed.    **  You're  coming  back  to  us?  " 

**  Possibly — some  time  next  month." 

"Good!  good!  We'll  do  our  best  to  entertain 
you.  You've  always  had  a  reasonably  good  time 
in  Valeria,  haven't  you?  " 

**  It  depends  on  what  you  consider  a  good  time." 

"  Well,  at  least  it  was  entertaining?  "  he  chuckled. 

**  Exciting  and  nerve-racking,  I  should  call  it." 

"  But  it  came  out  right  in  the  end." 

**  Have  you  reached  the  end?  "  I  asked. 

**  We've  got  five  years  nearer  it,  at  all  events." 

**  Is  Lotzen  dead — I  hadn't  heard  of  it?  "  said  I. 

"  No — Lotzen  isn't  dead,"  he  answered  slowly. 

**  And  while  he  is  alive  there  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility of  trouble." 

"  It  is  his  power,  not  his  disposition  that  I 
doubt." 

"  You  keep  him  under  surveillance?  ** 

**I  believe  such  are  Dehra's  orders.  For  my- 
self, I  ignore  him." 

"  To  ignore  him  was  always  your  way — and  led 
to  dire  results.  But  for  the  Princess*  precautions, 
you  would  be  long  since  dead. 
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**  I  know  it,"  he  said.  "  There's  something  very 
satisfying  to  owe  your  life  to  the  woman  you 
love." 

"  And  who  loves  you,*'  I  appended. 

He  smiled. 

"  Are  you  not  incurring  foolish  danger  by  com- 
ing to  America  incog — and  with  only  Moore  for 
companion? "  I  asked.  **  It  requires  a  week  to 
come;  another  to  return — and  much  may  happen 
in  two  weeks." 

**  You  forget  the  time  I'm  here,"  he  said  good 
naturedly. 

"  Which  makes  it  only  the  more  inexcusable," 
I  retorted. 

'*  You  are  as  bad  as  Bemheim.  He  is  forever 
preaching  caution.  He  would  have  me  live  in  a 
bomb-proof  house  and  go  around  in  chain  armor." 

**  The  chain  armor  was  useful  once,  I  remember." 

"  And  hence  he  would  have  me  clad  in  it  forever. 
If  you  will  permit  the  unkingly  expression,  *you 
fellows  make  me  tired.' " 

But  the  way  he  said  it  belied  his  words.  He 
was  glad  we  did  it — for  Dehra  did  it,  too.  And 
what  she  did  was  always  right  with  Armand. 

"  Where  is  Lotzen  now?  "  I  asked. 

"In  Paris,  I  believe.  He  applied  recently  for 
leave  to  return  to  his  command,  but  Dehra  promptly 
denied  it.  She  has  a  way  about  her  sometimes, 
Dick,  that  is  very  final." 

"  I  have  seen  it,"  I  smiled.    "  It  is  the  Dalberg 
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way.  I've  often  wondered  what  would  happen  if 
ever  jou  and  she  were  really  to  disagree." 

**We  never  shall,"  said  he.  "There  is  enough 
give-and-take  in  our  natures  to  get  us  over  that 
danger.  Moreover,  I  shall  always  remember  that 
she  was  the  Queen  before  I  was  King.*' 

"What  does  she  think  of  the  present  expedi- 
tion? "  I  asked. 

"  She  understands  a  man's  desire  to  get  back 
to  the  old  scenes  for  a  few  weeks.  I'm  supposed 
to  be  on  the  royal  yacht,  somewhere  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  yacht  is  there  right  oiou^, 
but  it  dropped  Moore  and  me  very  quietly  at  Nice. 
We  hastened  to  Cherbourg  and  caught  the  next 
ship.  We  shall  spend  ten  days  in  looking  up  old 
friends  and  in  taking  a  final  adieu  of  America. 
Then  it  is  back  to  Valeria,  and  no  more  across 
the  seas.  This  is  my  farewell  visit,  Courtney — 
make  me  welcome,  ^ou  old  cynic,  make  me  welcome, 
won't  you?  " 

"  Your  Majesty I  began. 

**  Cut  that  out,"  said  he  sharply.  "  Armand, 
in  private — Mr.  Smith,  in  public." 

**  But  you  can't  maintain  your  incog,"  I  objected. 

"  Of  course  I  can,  except  to  a  very  few — and  I'll 
trust  them  not  to  disclose  it.  My  intimates  will 
recognize  me,  ^o  one  else  will.  It  is  five  years 
since  I  left,  and  most  persons  have  long  forgot  that 
I  ever  was.  Those  who  haven't  may  note  a  re- 
semblance, but  they'll  never  imagine  it  is  really 
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I.     By  the  way,  Dick,  I  didn't  hear  you  t^  ua 
that  you*re  glad  to  see  us.** 
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Quite  superfluous,**  I  said.  '*  And  much  under- 
stating the  facts.** 

**  One  wouldn't  infer  so  from  the  manntr  of  our 
reception.  You  had  more  the  air  of  asking  '  what 
the  devil  brings  you  here — ^why  aren*t  you  over  in 
Valeria  holding  down  ^our  job?  *  ** 

"  Well,  you  see,**  said  I  with  an  apologetic  smile, 
"  I  found  you  the  job  and  insisted  on  your  taking 
it,  and  now  to  have  you  commit  this  foolishness, 
as  soon  as  my  back  is  turned,  is  disappointing.** 

«  We  will  say  no  more  about  it,'*  said  he,  laugh- 
ing. **  Forgive  me  this  time  and  I  won*t  offend 
again.** 

"  I  shall  forgive  you  when  you  a  ;e  back  in  Dom- 
litz  safe  and  sound,'*  I  remarked,  joining  in  the 
laugh. 

"  You  like  shivers,  don*i  you  old  man?  **  he  asked. 
**  I  thought  America  was  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave,** 

"  It  is,"  said  I — "  it's  so  free  and  so  brave  that 
we  let  everyone  do  as  he  likes  until  after  he  has 
committed  some  crime,  then  we  start  in  to  prevent 
it.  Oh!  you  may  laugh,  but  I  don't  fancy  you 
rimning  around  here  without  any  protection,  when 
Lotzen  is  at  large.*' 

"  You  forget  Moore,"  he  observed. 

"  That  is  the  only  saving  grace  about  you — that 
you  brought  Moore  along.     But  he  is  not  enough. 
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If  you  wanted  to  come,  why,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon-sense,  didn't  you  come  as  King,  or  else  ^yise 
the  American  government  of  your  presence.  Then 
it  would  have  been  responsible  for  your  safety, 
and  proper  precautions  would  have  been  observed. 
Ai  it  is- 
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"  As  it  is,  I'm  no  trouble  to  anyone — ^just  plain 
Mr.  Smith." 

"At  least  you  will  notify  your  Embassy,  and 
let  it  provide  a  suitable  guard  of  detectives." 

"Guards!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  don't  want  any 
guards  near  me.  I've  enough  of  them  at  home. 
Heaven  knows!  There  they  may  be  proper,  but 
here  I'm  a  free  man,  and  I'm  going  to  enjoy  it 
the  short  time  I  stay.  If  it  were  not  for  Dehra 
and  the  boy,  I  think,  sometimes,  I  should  cut  the 
whole  thing,  come  back  to  America,  and  let  Lotzen 
have  the  Crown  for  which  he  yearns." 

"  Possibly,"  said  I.  "  Possibly,  but  not  prob- 
ably. You  despise  Lotzen  so  much  you  wouldn't 
think  of  renouncing  in  his  favor." 

"You  have  touched  the  point,  I  reckon!"  he 
laughed.  "Between  the  Duke  of  Lotzen  and  me 
there  can  never  be  aught  but  an  armed  neutrality." 

"And  an  armed  neutrality  implies  arms  and 
danger,"  said  I. 

"  Not  in  America,"  Armand  interjected. 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen.     Meanwhile ** 

"We  will  proceed  to  enjoy  ourselves  as  plain 
Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jones,  the  cares  of  royalty 
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having  fallen  from  us  when  we  went  over  the  ikle 
of  the  royal  yacht.'* 

"  Where  are  you  stopping?  **  I  asked. 

"  Here — is  it  as  good  as  it  used  to  be?  ** 

**  Better — they  have  a  negro  who  cooks  terrapin 
as  it  should  be  cooked.'* 

**  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  I've  not  tasted  terrapin 
since  I  left  this  ^^untry  five  years  ago." 

**  Grood ! "  I  said.  "  Go  and  dress  and  we  will 
dine  at  eight." 

"  Just  ourselves?  "  he  asked. 

'*  No — Marmont  is  to  be  there.  I  met  him  on 
the  Avenue  this  afternoon." 

"Marmont  from  Pittsburgh,  you  mean?" 

I  nodded.    "  Any  objections?  " 

"  None  whatever — in  fact,  I'm  rather  pleased, 
for  I'm  going  to  pay  the  dinner  bet  I  made  with 
you,  in  Pittsburgh,  just  before  we  went  to  Valeria." 

"  A  dinner  bet?  '*  said  I. 

"  Yes — you  bet  me  a  dinner  of  twenty  that  I 
would  dine  with  the  King  and  dance  with  the 
Princess  within  thirty  days." 

"  And  you  lost.  I  had  forgot."  Then  I  looked 
at  him,  perplexed.  **  You  can't  give  such  a  dinner 
and  maintain  your  incognito." 

"  Of  course  not — ^but  you  can  ask  only  those  you 
trust,  and  pledge  them  to  secrecy." 

**  I  see  you're  a  king,"  I  remarked — **  arbitrary, 
self-willed,  and  brooking  no  contradiction." 

**  They  are  some  of  the  compensations  for  being 
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a  king}**  he  responded.  "  Come  along,  Moore;  we 
haven't  much  time  to  change  our  togs — meet  you  at 
eight  o'clock  down  stairs,  Dick." 

When  they  had  gone,  I  sat  down  and  went  over 
the  situation.  To  one  who  had  been  through  the 
events  of  five  years  ago  it  was  startling,  to  say 
the  least,  to  have  the  King  of  Valeria  suddenly 
walk  into  his  apartments,  attended  only  by  Moore, 
and  announce  with  calm  indifference  that  no  one 
but  the  Queen  knew  of  his  absence — and  that  he 
was  bock  in  America  to  view  the  old  scenes  and 
have  a  good  time.  Accustomed  as  I  was  to  his 
ways,  I  never  in  the  wildest  moments  had  con- 
sidered the  possibility  that  he  would  leave  the 
Kingdom  surreptitiously  and  come  to  America  in- 
cognito.   It  was  courting  disaster. 

If  Ferdinand  of  Lotzen  became  aware  of  it,  what 
results  might  not  follow!  A  king  surrounded  by 
his  attendants,  or  in  the  retirement  of  his  private 
life,  is  quite  a  different  personage  from  the  ordinary 
man  who  goes  about  alone,  unprotected  by  aught 
but  his  own  arm  and  the  law.  And  Lotzen  hated 
him  with  an  implacable  hate — though  not  without 
cause,  I  must  admit,  since  Armand  had  bested  him 
in  the  struggle  for  a  kingdom  and  a  bride.  Let 
him  but  know  that  Armand  was  in  America  and 
there  was  no  guessing  what  devilish  schemes  would 
emanate  from  that  fertile  and  calculating  brain. 
Because  he  had  remained  quiet  for  five  years  was 
BO  assurance   for  the  future.     Rather  was   it  a 
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warning  and  a  menace — a  threat  louder  than  words 
that  the  score  between  them  was  not  yet  come  to 
a  final  settlement.  Here  was  the  opportunity  for 
which  the  Duke  was  waiting — patiently  as  the  tiger 
waits  its  prey— or  else  I  did  not  know  his  Highness 
and  his  ways.  And  he  kpew — of  that  I  was  sure. 
He  knew,  and  was  preparing  to  spring — maybe 
had  already  spnmg. 

For  Lotzen  had  his  sympathizers  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  thought  he  had  been  ill  used  and  im- 
properly deprived  of  his  own.  There  were  others, 
too,  who  were  influenced  by  the  money  he  paid — 
and  these  were  the  more  to  be  feared.  One  cannot 
govern  a  nation,  even  for  five  years,  however  just 
he  may  be,  without  making  enemies  and  provoking 
antagonisms  which,  later,  may  produce  results  that 
are  most  astonishing  and  totally  without  apparent 
reason.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  ones  who 
are  smiling  on  the  surface,  while  really  nursing 
their  grievances  in  private,  are  apt  to  be  the  bitter- 
est in  their  enmity.  It  was  so,  indeed,  in  this 
case.  The  Baron — ^but  again  I  grow  garrulous  and 
anticipate. 

At  five  minutes  of  eight,  I  went  down  stairs  and 
found  M armont  awaiting  me. 

"  I've  asked  two  more  friends  to  dine  with  us," 
I  remarked.  "  Ah !  here  they  are  now.  Mr.  Mar^ 
mont — Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jones." 

The  King  and  Moore  bowed  formally ;  Marmont, 
in  a  puzzled  sort  of  way. 
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**  I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  sir/*  aaid  the  King. 

"  I*m  glad  to  meet  you,  tir,"  Moore  added,  jurt 
a  trifle  behind  his  chief. 

Then  we  went  in  to  dinner. 

"  Who  is  he?  **  Marmon*;  whispered. 

«  Who  is  who?  "  said  I. 

"Smith — ^he  looks  enough  like  the  King  of 
Valeria  to  be  his  twin  brother.*' 

«  You're  right! »  said  I.  «  Now  that  you  draw 
my  attention  to  it,  I  can  detect  the  resemblance." 

"You  can  detect  the  resemblance!"  he  scoffed. 
"  Lord !  man,  you  must  be  blind." 

"  Not  at  all,"  as  we  reached  our  table.  "  I've 
particularly  good  visicm  for  one  of  my  age.  Mr. 
Smith,"  said  I,  as  we  sat  down,  "  Mr.  Marmont 
has  noted  something  which  may  interest  you — your 
resemblance  to  a  friend  who,  five  years  ago,  was 
a  Major  in  the  American  Army  and  is  to-day  the 
King  of  Valeria." 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  resemblance,"  the  King 
answered.     "  It  must  be  rather  striking." 

"  It's  more  than  striking,"  Marmont  replied.  "  It 
is  positively  marvellous;  even  your  voice  is 
similar." 

I  glanced  at  the  King,  and  caught  permission 
in  his  eye. 

«  Not  similar,"  said  L    « It  is  the  same." 

**  What?  "  exclaimed  Marmont  sharply. 

"  It  is  the  same,"  I  repeated. 

'  What  do  you  mean?  "  h^  asked. 
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"Can't  you  understand  plain  English?**  I  re 
sponded,  smiling. 

"  You  don't  mean !  **  he  gasped,  and  stopped,  un- 
able to  say  more. 

"That  is  just  what  he  does  mean,"  said  the 
King,  laying  his  hand  restrainingly  on  Marmmit's 
arm.    "I  am  Armand  Dalberg.** 

"The  King  of  Valeria!" 

"  No— the  King  of  Valeria  is  m  Domlitz.  Pm 
plain  Dalberg,  alias  John  Smith  for  the  few  days 
I  a>T«  on  this  side  the  world.    You  understand?  ** 

"  I  do,  sir,"  said  Marmont.  "  I  appreciate  the 
compliment  of  knowing,  more  than  it  might  seem.** 

There  was  just  a  touch  of  awe  in  Marmont's 
words  and  manner.  He  had  known  Dalberg  in- 
timately for  two  years  (when  the  latter  was  star 
tioned  at  Pittsburgh,  as  Engineer  officer  in  charge 
of  the  District),  but  now  he  was  speaking  to  a 
king,  and  he  was  not  able  to  forget  it.  Even  I, 
try  as  I  might,  could  not,  at  times,  forget  it — and 
Dalberg  had  been,  and  is  still,  the  best  frimd 
I  have  in  the  world. 

It  must  be  said  for  Armand  that  he  had  banished 
his  rank  entirely,  even  toward  Moore,  and  was 
again  the  frank,  unaffected  American  gentleman — 
in  his  conversation,  his  manner,  his  demeanor,  just 
one  of  us.  By  tacit  consent,  Valeria  and  all  things 
concerning  it  were  tabooed,  and  we  talked  of  other 
tilings — ^but  more  especially  of  the  things  of  five 
yeftrs  ago,  when  he  was  simply  an  officer  in  the 
Aireriean  Army. 
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We  were  finishing  the  terrapin  when  I  obterred, 
cuuallj  «•  one  doea  in  such  placet,  a  couple  who 
had  juit  been  shown,  with  hT)eral-feed  deference, 
to  a  table  in  the  opposite  comer  of  the  room.    The 
woman  was  partially  hidden  by  a  palm,  and  her 
back  was  toward  me,  but  I  noticed  she  was  slender, 
her  gown  daringly  low-cut,  and  her  splendid  shoul- 
ders of  a  wondrous  whiteness.    The  man  with  her 
had  turned  to  speak  to  the  head  waiter,  who  was 
standing  with  becoming  respect  behind  him,  and 
I  could  not  see  his  face.     There  was  something 
familiar  in  his  figure,  however,  and  my  glance  was 
still  upon  him  when  he  swung  about. 

I  dropped  my  fork  with  a  clatter!  At  the  same 
instant,  his  eyes  rested  on  me,  lingered  a  moment 
ir.  languid  interest,  fluttered  indifferently  over  Mar- 
mont  and  Moore,  grew  wide  with  surprise  as  they 
beheld  the  King,  and  then  went  back  to  his  com- 
panion. 

It  was  his  Highness  the  Duke  of  Lotzen !  His 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Lotzen!— and  Madeline 
Spencer!  I  knew  now  those  dead  white  shoulders 
and  that  slender,  girlish  form. 


TRB  DUKB  OF  LOTZBN 

I  OLANciD  at  the  King.  He  and  Marmont  were 
engaged  in  a  diicussion;  they  had  not  noticed. 
Moore'g  back  was  to  the  room  and  he  was  deroting 
hii  attention  to  the  terrapin. 

I  hesitated.  Should  I  teU  the  King  at  once,  wait 
for  him  to  see  them,  or,  in  the  event  of  his  not 
noticing  them,  tell  him  after  the  dinner? 

I  remembered  a  certain  excellent  supper  that 
Armand  gave  one  night  five  years  before  in  the 
Hanging  Garden  at  Domlitz,  which  was  irretriev- 
ably spoiled  by  Madeline  Spencer  when  she  intruded 
and  proclaimed  herself  his  wife.  And  I  did  not 
want  to  spoil  this  one,  though  the  circumstances 
and  the  situation  now  were  vastly  different  from 
what  they  were  then. 

I  was  still  debating  the  question  and  watching 
those  at  the  other  table  out  of  the  side  of  my  eye, 
while  Dalberg  and  Marmont  talked  and  Moore 
forked  up  the  last  trace  of  the  diamond-back— when 
the  matter  was  taken  out  of  my  hands  by  Lotzen 
himself. 

He  said  a  word  to  Spencer.  She  flashed  an 
amazed  look  our  way— thereby  showing  me  her  full 
face,  and  that  I  had  surmised  correctly— and  said 
something     in     return.       Lotzen     shrugged     his 
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shoulders,  leaned  over  toward  her  and  made  reply, 
then  arose  and  came  toward  us.  At  the  same 
moment,  the  King  glanced  up  and  saw  him.  The 
look  of  surprise,  which  came  for  an  instant  to  his 
face,  was  quickly  replaced  by  a  smile,  and  his  eyes 
sought  mine. 

"  I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  get  away  from  him," 
he  remarked. 

I  arose  and  stepped  forward. 

"Let  him  come,"  the  King  continued.  "This 
promises  to  be  interesting." 

Moore  caught  the  words  and  glanced  over  his 
shoulder. 

"My  God!  "he  exclaimed. 

I  thought  it  my  privilege  to  disregard  the  King's 
request.  I  paused  where  the  others  could  hear, 
but  far  enough  away  to  relieve  them  of  the  neces- 
sity of  arising. 

"  I  wr  s  wondering  whether  I  should  not  see  you 
here,"  was  Lotzen's  greeting,  as  he  held  out  his 
'^and. 

It  was  as  if  we  were  old  acquaintances  reunited 
.fter  a  long  separation. 

"  I  cannot  say  the  same  for  myself,"  I  replied. 
"This  is  the  last  place  I  should  expect  to  meet 
you." 

"You  are  surprised,  yes?"  he  asked. 
"  I  am  indeed." 

"  But  not  so  surprised,  I  venture  to  say,  as  you 
were  to  see  his  Majesty." 
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"  His  Majesty?  "  I  interrogated. 

"Your  pardon,  monsieur, — I  forgot,  doubtless 
his  Majesty  has  left  his  titles  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  a  simple  American  once 
more." 

The  word  simple  w&b  dra'svled  yith  unmistakable 
meaning.  That,  ac  or  ding  to  ry  observation,  was 
Lotzen's  one  serious  mis  Itike— underestimating 
Armand*s  ability.  He  never  gave  "  The  American," 
as  he  contemptuously  called  him,  credit  for  any 

of  the  moves  which  defeated  him,  except  one he, 

perforce,  had  to  admit  Armand's  pre-eminent  su- 
periority with  the  sword.  The  duel  in  the  Vierle 
garden,  and  the  subsequent  one  in  the  King's 
library  had  demonstrated  it  beyond  dispute. 

"I  have  to  confess  to  not  understanding  your 
Highness,"  said  I. 

"  Of  course!  I  hardly  thought  you  would  under- 
stand me,"  he  answered.  Then  he  smiled  blandly. 
"  Are  you  not  going  to  present  your  companions, 
Mr.  Courtney?  " 

He  quite  took  me  by  surprise  and  my  face  showed 
it,  I  suppose,  for  he  laughed  a  little  laugh  and 
stood  waiting. 

«  You  flatter  me,"  said  I,  «  but  the  three  gentle- 
men who  are  my  guests  have  an  aversion  to  meeting 
strangers— which  you  can  well  appreciate.  Under 
the  circumstances,  I  am  obliged  to  decline  the 
honor." 

"  I  appreciate  your  reasons  very  well— they  are 
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exceedingly  to  the  point,**  he  said,  with  a  slight 
bow — then  stepped  by  me,  with  a  quick  look  into 
Moore's  face,  and  to  the  table.  **  Yes,  I  thought 
so!**  he  reflected.  "You  and  Moore.  The  two 
black  twins,  as  usual.  You  masquerade  together 
since  the  Vierle  Ball,  it  seems.**  He  faced  the  King 
abruptly.  '*  Cousin,  be  advised;  the  masquerade 
may  be  done  once  too  often." 

The  King  raised  his  eye-brows,  in  polite  surprise. 

"  I  take  it,  sir,  since  you  look  at  me,  that  your 
remarks  are  addressed  to  me  also,**  he  remarked. 

**  You  take  it  exactly  right,*'  replied  Lotzen.  "  I 
compliment  you  on  your  powers  of  discernment, 
cousin.** 

"  Mr.  Courtney,**  the  King  went  on,  looking  at 
me,  "  is  this  man  a  friend  of  yours?  ** 

**  He  is  not,"  I  hastened  to  assure  him.  "  He  is 
only  an  acquaintance.** 

"  I  thought  as  much.  lie  has  the  most  amazing 
effrontery,'*  and,  giving  him  his  shotilder,  he  re- 
sumed the  talk  with  Marmont,  who,  though  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  interruption,  immediately 
was   all  attention  to  the  King. 

The  Duke  smiled  suavely 

"  You*re  not  looking  well,  cousin — hu  careful  lest 
it  run  into  a  decline;  *'  and,  with  a  careless  nod  to 
me,  he  left  us. 

The  King  watched  him  go  back  to  his  table  and 
his  fair  companion. 

"  Threatened   men   live   long,   thank   Heaven !  ** 
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■aid  he.  "  It  is  not  the  first  nor,  I  reckon,  will  it 
be  the  last  that  you  have  flung  at  me.»»  He  paused 
and  frowned  a  trifle.  "  I  wonder  which  of  us  will 
die  first?  ** 

He  said  it  refiectively,  but  I  thought  the  oppor- 
tunity too  good  to  miss. 

"At  least,  it's  not  difficult  to  know  which  one 
stands  the  better  chance  of  dying,"  said  I;  "uor 
which  one  will  turn  Heaven  and  earth  to  accomplish 
it" 

"  As  I  have  heard  before!  »*  he  smiled. 

"And  as  you  are  likely  to  hear  again,  many 
times — and  not  heed.  Why  the  devil  didn't  you 
make  an  end  of  him  when  you  had  your  oppor- 
tunity— at  the  Vierle  Masque,  and  again  in  the 
King's  library?" 

"  Hiose  opportunities  are  passed,"  he  replied. 

"  They  are,"  said  I;  "  but  there  will  be  another 
opportunity  soon — ^why  not  take  it?  why  always  be 
merciful?" 

"Merciful?  Au  .  wonder,"  he  replied.  "To 
eat  his  heart  out  in  exile  for  what  I  have  I  Is  that 
mercy,  think  you?" 

"  The  question  isn't  how  it  affects  him,"  said  I. 
"  It  isn't  merciful  to  yourself  to  let  him  live." 

"  Perhaps  you're  right,  Courtney,  perhaps  you're 
right.  Leastwise,  *'  is  open  to  debate,  with  much 
that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  your  proposition." 

"That  is  as  far   ^s  you  ever  go,'-'  I  retorted. 
"  When  the  pinch  Coines  you  grow  lenient." 
8 
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"Leniency  is  peculiar  to  the  brave  man!"  he 
laughed. 

"  Or  the  foolhardy,"  I  added. 

He  clapped  me  on  the  arm. 

«  Dear  old  Dick !  »  he  said.  « It  was  worth  the 
tnp  over  just  to  see  you  at  your  old  occupation 
of  lectunng  me." 

"And  much  good  it  has  done,"  I  repUed.  «  Much 
good  it  has  d<Hie." 

"  Pm  still  alive— and  Lotzen  is  in  voluntary  exile 
and  I  am  King.     It  has  done  no  harm." 

"No  apparent  harm,  so  far  as  ultimate  results 
are  concerned;  but  it  has  done  much  harm  in  the 
mterim.  If  you  had  killed  Lotzen  in  the  Vierle 
garden  you  would  not  have  had  the  subsequent 
Strug  ;e  with  him  when  King  Frederick  died-and 
If  you  had  killed  him  i„  the  King's  library,  you 
would  not  be  menaced  with  trouble  now." 

**  You  scent  trouble,  old  hound?  »  he  asked. 

"  I  d^and  soon.    I  always  scent  trouble  when 
■LiOtzen  IS  near." 

**  Even  here,  in  free  America?  »  he  bantered. 
It  8  the  opportunity,  not  the  locality,  that  is 
material.    Lotzen  would  kill  you  in  Heaven,  if  he 
but  got  the  chance." 

"What  is  your  opimon,  Marmont?"  the  Kinc 
asked.  ® 

"  Who  is  Lotzen?  "  said  Marmont-"  I  must  have 
known  five  years  ago,  but  I  confess  to  have  for- 
got." 

"  The  man  who  would  be  King  of  Valeria  if  our 
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friend  here  had  not  dispUced  .  ,,"  said  I-«  after 
due  8  murder,  violence,  and  so  forth,  ending  in  Lot- 
2en»8  discomfiture." 

1^"*^/^*'*'""^  ^^  ^"'"**^  "  Marmont  asked. 
At  that  even  the  King  laughed. 

Kv7/^!°»  T"  """  ''''"™'  *^**  ***  "  "°t  chastened 
by  defeat,"  he  replied.     «  The  point  that  Courtney 

makes,  and  which  I  question,  is  that  he  will  con 
tmue  the  fight  here  in  America,  if  opportunity 
offer  or  can  be  made."  ' 

"Ar^°''  ^  '^''"  ^^^^  *^  ^°t«  '^ith  Courtney." 
said  Marmont.  "One's  disposition  doesn't  change 
with  a  change  of  skies." 

"Very  true!"  the  King  answered.     "But  with 
Lotzen  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  disposition 
as  of  means  and  method.    My  presence  in  America 
was  as  much  a  surprise  to  him  as  to  Courtney     I 
was  the  last  person  he  thought  to  see.     He  has 
none  of  the  machinery  at  hand  for  plots  and  violence. 
They  are  on  the  other  side.     This  country  is  not 
educated  up  to  his  methods,  and.  by  the  time  he 
has  a  scheme  perfected  and  ready  to  execute,  I'll 
be  gone." 

"You  are  sure  he  didn't  know  you  were  here?" 
1  asked. 

Dehr?''°^"*'^^"~"'*  ^""^  ^"°'''  ^*  ^"  ^'^^""^  ««^^ 

"  (^e  of  his  spies  may  have  seen  you  disembark 
from  the  yacht."  said  T  ««i.-,i, 

jracnt,    saidl,     or  when  you  were  crossing 
the  contment  to  catch  the  boat  for  New  York  " 

«I  would  have  had  to  be  traced  to  the  ship 
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«nd  seen  aboArd  it,  before  they  would  know  whither 
I  was  bound— and  then  Lptzen  would  have  had  to 
foUow  inatanUy  in  order  to  overtake  me  in  Wash- 
ington, two  days  after  I  landed.    No,  it's  not  even 
in  the  range  of  the  probable.*' 
"  It  is  in  the  range  of  the  possible,"  I  amended. 
"  Barely,  my  friend,  barely !  " 
"I've  observed  that,  with  Lotzen,  the  possible 
IS  always  probable." 

The  King  laughed.  "Which  is  very  good  as 
«n  epigram,  but  like  most  epigrams  not  strictly 
true.  Moreover,  you  and  I  dont  entirely  agree 
as  to  Lotacn.  You  ascribe  to  him  certain  qualities 
which  I  am  unable  to  see  in  him.  To  you  and 
Bemheim,  he  is  a  devil  endowed  with  all  the  pre- 
eminent attributes  of  evil.  To  me,  he  is  simply 
a  dangerous  schemer— whose  schemes,  thus  far, 
have  come  to  naught." 

«  Thus  far ! "  I  quoted  sententiously.  «  Exactly, 
thus  far!  If  they  had  been  successful  you  would 
not  be  called  upon  to  consider  the  future:    there 

would  not  be  any  future " 

"For  me,"  he  finished.  «I  grant  it;  I  should 
be  dead.  It  is  not  his  ultimate  object  but  his 
ultimate  success  which  I  doubt." 

"And  the  less  opportunity  the  less  the  chance 
for  success,"  I  added. 

"You  would  have  me  build  a  wall  around  my- 
self,  Courtney,  and  let  no  one  through  until  he 
has  been  inspected  and  passed  as  harmless.' 
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exhLT"^^  ^*'!  ^'"  ^'  P"P*'  P'«*««on  under 
existing  circumatances." 

"o  t.  then  let  „.  riu,„  ^^,  „,^  ^         ^' y« 

guara  you.    If  Dehra  were  here !  » 

He  laughed  in  reminiscence.    «  You  ar.  fWnf 

^^  I  -«  thinking  of  tht-and  much  more."  I 

He  looked  thoughtfuUy  «»„„  ,0,^  j^^^ 
I  knew  something  of  wh«t  ...  •    1°       .   , 
<J.7.  -hen  the,  tl.  .t™gl,7  J  J"  ""'' =-«"• 

iw.»  ..ood  hi  the  .i*'sl'°:f  *s:ef  Teir' 

h-m  on  to  .ucceM.    I  w«i,ed     r„  tl,         .^   ""* 
^ence  had  tempe^ed  hr,thnttd^*;,t;t- 

«e  situation  and  was  „le„t.     Manuont,  with  «. 

wi.^':::^^;"'*'^^«''«'«-«-eha.k.<,m. 

2en"''l,"  "?*''"  "taation.  this  presence  of  I^ 
-t  to  obt^de  themselves  u^ec^ LJ.'  "?  * « 
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enough  of  guards,  and  guards,  and  guards  at  home. 

I  did  think  I  should  be  free  in  America,  but 

Oh,  damn  Lotzen !  " 

«  Amen ! "  said  I.  «  See  that  you  condemn  him 
when  your  chance  comes." 

"  Am  I  to  have  another  chance?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  are,"  I  answered.  "  Something  tells  me 
that  you  two  are  to  stand  once  more,  as  man  to  man, 
with  only  the  swords  between  you." 

« Does  your  vision  teU  you,  also,  which  of  us 
survives?  "  he  laughed. 

"  It  is  not  necessary,"  said  I.  «  You  have  won 
twice." 

"  And  the  third  time,  he  may  win,"  the  Kin<r 
observed. 

"  The  better  swordsman  will  win,"  said  I. 
"  The  better  swordsman  should  win,  I  grant  you 
—but  there  is  many  a  slip  twixt  the  point  and  the 
caur,  Dick,  there  is  many  a  slip !  " 

«*For  Lotzen   as   well  as   for  you,"  I  replied. 
Come,  come,  Armand,  you  know  that  you  can 
kill  him— so,  why  imply  that  you  nay  lose?  » 

"  Because  I  may— though  I  shall  strive  to  win," 
he  said  seriously.  Then  he  turned  to  Marmont,  who 
was  gazing  toward  Lotzen's  table.  «  She  is  a  very 
pr^^ty  woman,  isn't  she?  "  he  queried. 

"  Pretty !  "  exc.  .Imed  Marmont.  «« She's  a 
dr#«m!-a  perfect  dream!     Such  a  face,  such  a 

figure,  *uch  a  complexion,  such  hair,  such » 

"  She's  got  him,"  the  King  laughed.     « If  he 
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He  stared  at  me. 

pracurement,  .few  "      ^   If"'   "   ^'"'"'' 

'■age  certificate,  regular  o^  iTT   V"^  '  '^'- 
•%.  after  „Jy  T^'Z  "'.''^^'  "»ta. 

»<•  1-t.en  ba       'Jt  ^  tul™'  *'  °~""^' 

feU  a  Vict™  to  her  belutt  /  IC  ^*""'  """'« 
>»•»  Castle,  and,  FrederTclVKt  ^  "'■""  "^  *» 
her  again  to  Dornl.W.hl\L  f  ''^"'«'  '"•'"•«*' 
Palace,  where  J  ald^'tt  ^f  V  '"^  ^"■•'''' 
procure  the  lost  B«,k  of  w  "■"  ""«"?"  "> 
"«e,  ending  in  hi,  disLfit  ."'*  '"'  ^"^^'' 

-^ual  ret1re™t;*ZtS.""'  "''"''  ""^  «>- 

"ont.    Just  .tu  w.f «     .".^'■"'P"'''"'  ■'J  M"-- 
Vncerarorl'relrdfl^-:::; 
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on  the  night  I  f  «w  her  flnt  in  the  Hanging  Garden, 
five  yean  ago.     To  a  casual  observer  she  had 
scarcely  turned  twenty,  whereas  in  point  of  fact 
I  knew  her  to  be  nearly  thirty.     Her  form  was 
slender  and  lithe  as  a  girl's,  her  face  calm  and 
peaceful  as  a  saint's.     Instead  of  the  black  she 
had  always  affected  hitherto,  she  was  gowned  this 
evening  in  pale  blue  silk,  with  touches  of  green, 
that  fitted  every  curve  in  her  sinuous  figure  like  a 
glove.     The  men  stared  after  her,  and  even  the 
women  stared,  too.    But  she  never  seemed  to  know 
it--passing  down  the  line,  apparently  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  admiring  glances  that  followed  her. 
CerUinly  she  was  good  to  look  at— with  all  the 
highbred  beauty  one  attributes  to  a  princess  of 
the  oWen  time. 

Annyn  i,  who  knew  her  best,  had  once  described 
her  as  "  Diana  perverted."    And  so  she  was— favor 
free  to-day,  favor  cold  to-morrow;    elusive  as  a 
moonbeam,  fickle  as  the  wind,  tempting  and  allur- 
ing as  a  vestal,  false  and  faithless  as  a  Daughter 
of  the  Foam.    To  me  she  was  the  very  incarnation 
of  calculating  voluptuousness  in  the    frame   of  a 
goddess.    How  lovely  she  was,  the  present  occasion 
demonstrated:    she  still  maintained  her  sway  over 
Lotzen,  and  this  though  he  had  married  her  mor- 
ganatically.    Plainly,  she  understood  how  to  play 
him  against  himself  to  keep  him  always  eager. 
As  they  drew  near,  I  glanced  at  Armand. 
"I  don't  intend  to  notice  them,"  he  answered, 
and  began  to  talk  with  Moore. 
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«M»  *void  it."  "^  "Pv.  «f  I 

Mr.C(«irtoey!",he.„d.    "Ih.,,„^.^. 
for  yean."  ™«iit  (een  you 

I  aroM— and  the  ottitn  .>  ji,.  ..m  . 

<Kd  likewi...    What  wrwL  •  '  •*''"""• 

-'or  play  ft  ^'  ""  **"  """"»«  «'  ">i'  Phj? 

touch  to  h.,  j^'gi;?'  ""■  •  •*"  ■»-  "0  j«rt . 

.o"»^»r'a«'::„T::?„r."';^''  '*  ~ 

it.»»  """werea.        You,  sir,  do  not  look 

-ajlit'^"*^''"'^  ^"''"  y°"»«"  *»  time  pa««e«" 

yet  very  distant.  "^  «»ilant,  and 
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She  gave  him  «  look  of  amused  indiirmnee,  and 
turned  away. 

„ ."  7^*^*  "***  •  *'°"^*  «^  '*•**  *«  ■«<»  to  Lotien ; 
**  it  is  he,"  and  «he  turned  around  and  smiled  mean- 
ingly at  Armand. 

"I  was  sure  of  it,»»  we  heard  him  say,  as  he 
passed  out  of  car-shot.    «  He  and  his  Jackal." 

And,  turning  aUo,  ha  Uughed  a  little  mocking 
laugh,  which,  though  it  could  not  carry  to  us,  yet 
was  as  evident  as  though  it  had. 

"I  wonder  whot  brought  them  to  America,"  said 
the  King. 

"To  see  the  country— if  it  was  not  in  pursuit 
of  you,"  said  I. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  It  wasn't  to  sec  the  country,  nor  was  it  in  pur- 
suit  of  ne,"  he  answered. 

"Maybe  they  are  going  around  the  world  by 
the  western  route,"  I  suggested. 

Then  I  wish  them  a  happy  journey  and  a  long 
time  on  the  way." 

"Amen!  "said  I. 

"At  least,  I  can  get  back  to  Valeria  before  they 
return !  "  he  laughed—"  so  there  will  be  no  need  for 
your  guard,  if  your  theory  is  correct." 

"We're  not  going  to  test  my  theory  at  your 
expense.  We'll  have  the  guard,"  said  I.  "He  may 
change  his  mind,  since  he  has  seen  you,  my  lord." 

"Well!  have  your  way,"  he  said  resignedly; 
only,  see  that  they  keep  out  of  my  sighi^-let  me 
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IZ:/'''  '*"'  •"  ^-"-  •«-„.  for  .  mZ 

I  wa.  watching  the  Duke  and  Mr..  Spencer     Ju.t 

»o^ofthebe.t  dlT   '"'T'^-^y  ^ye-ight  i. 
u  «  „     «»«•*.  despite  my  boa.t  to  Moore. 

Afll  "^'**  *%  "multaneously. 

At  the  same  moment,  Biirler  fiii.«»j       j  i    ,    . 
our  wav      W„    *    *  j  •      *  "*'*'  '^"d  looked 

.il^"'  T""^  ""'"■  '"'"'*•  Count  Bigfer,  ha.  lu, 
with  him,  1  wonder?  "  .aid  i  "     '  ""  " 

too  g^^uine  toTe  "1  **'"''  '"?"«  "« 

genuine  to  be  assumed— thev  couM  n„f  I, 

been  aware  of  m,  presence  here"  '"" 

^ '^  Which  i.  no  evidence  that  Lotzen  didn't  know," 
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The  next  few  days  passed  peacefully  enough. 
At  my  instance,  two  plain-clothes  men  guarded  the 
King  constantly  but  not  obtrusively,  and  such  addi- 
tional provisions   looking  to    his    security    were 
taken  as  in  my  mind  seemed  expedient  and  wise. 
Nor  did  I  disclose  them  to  him— he  desired  to  be  a 
simple  American  gentleman,  for  a  little  time,  so 
I  did  not  regard  it  as  necessary.    He  should  have 
his  way— be  a  free  man  once  more  so  long  as  he 
sUyed  in  this  country,  if  I  could  effect  it.     But 
I  hoped  for  a  quick  departure  and  safe  return. 
Somehow  I  was  nervous,  very  ..ervous. 

I  confided  my  fears  to  Moore  but  did  not  get 
much  encouragement  from  him.  He  was  too  much 
hke  his  chief— of  the  devil-may-dare  order.  He 
only  laughed  at  my  concern,  and  told  me  I  was 
fighting  phantoms.  Alas!  how  I  wished  for  Bem- 
heim— Bemheim  the  careful  and  phlegmatic.  He 
would  have  seen  matters  in  their  proper  light.  As 
•t  was,  I  had  two  hot-heads  to  caution  to  prudence 
with  not  a  single  restraining  influence  to  aid  me. 
The  imprudence,  I  admit,  consisted  in  doing  the 
usual  and  in  ignoring  Lotzen,  but  to  me  that  was 
the  height  of  folly. 

However,  I  did  prevail  on  Armand,  the  foUowing 
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rral^.  *"  '^""'*  "*  *"  "'""»  "»*  Valerian  Am- 

"  You  know  Baron  Von  Empfield  intimately  I 
believe,"  he  said—"  well  hr;«-  k-  u  ,  "^v*  l 
♦-11  k«       1.    r  *  """*  "^°»  here,  but  dont 

teU  him  who  he  is  to  meet."  «  aont 

"It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  order  an  Ambassador 
a^^d-he  IS  not  at  one's  beck  and  caU,"  I  ob- 

"TeU  him  anything,  except  of  me,"  he  rephed 

Zuul  Sr*T  '  "'*"*  ^'"-'^"'^  '^'  ^^  be  here 
u  V      *^*".*^«^«»  »'<'Iock  to-morrow." 

castiX'         "*^  ~"""'''"  *"'  ''  *  »»^'  •- 
"That  is  the  prerogative  of  royaltv—it  *!«•.„»♦ 

f •"  ;•  «<• "-».  Dick  ft'.  .ftrrj^Xo/"  d 

"d,  on  u,e  pie.  .,  indi,po.iti„„  „d  .  ^.tteHf 
great  importance,  mwie  bold  to  a<k  !,,„,  t  f 

the  hotel  at  eleven  o'eloT  ^  """  *° 

he  wa>  .,~J'  T       ,.  ^''  "y  gratification, 

It  would  give  him  much  p  easure  to  8fn«  «„  k- 

to  see  me.  P  **°  ™*  '^*J 
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Prompt  on  the  minute,  he  was  annoimced.  I 
welcomed  him  on  the  threshold. 

**  It  was  kind  of  you  to  come,  my  dear  Barcm/* 
I  said.  '*My  physician  forbids  my  going  out — 
though  why  I  can't  imagine — can  you?  " 

"  The  ways  of  a  physician,  my  dear  Mr.  Court- 
ney, are  past  finding  out — ^by  a  layman,"  he  an- 
swered.    "You  seem  perfectly  well." 

**  I  am  perfectly  well,"  I  said,  "  except  that  I  am 
considerably  disquieted  over  a  matter — a  matter  of 
great  importance,  as  I  have  said,  and  of  vital  in- 
terest, I  think,  to  your  country.  We  will  go  into 
the  library,  if  your  Excellency  please." 

At  the  door,  I  stepped  back  and  bowed  him  into 
the  room. 

The  King  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  light, 
and  the  Baron  did  not  recognize  him.  He  saw  only 
that  there  was  a  Strang'^  man  in  the  room,  and 
waited  for  me  to  present  him,  assuming  that  he 
had  to  do  with  the  business  in  hand — which  he  had, 
though  it  was  a  very  different  sort  of  business 
from  what  the  Ambassador  supposed. 

For  my  part,  having  brought  the  Baron  before 
his  Majesty,  I  considered  my  work  done.  I  stood 
back  and  waited. 

The  King  remained  quiet,  however,  and  Von  Et"p- 
field  after  a  short  pause  turned  to  me  questioningly 
and  with  just  a  faint  show  of  impatience. 

"  The  whole  matter  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Smith," 
said  I,  with  a  wave  of  my  hand  in  his  direction. 
"  He  will  discuss  it  with  your  Excellency." 
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Thk  did  not  pl^e  the  Baron  and  he  .howed  it. 
Who  M  Mr.  Smith?**  he  demanded.     «I  do 
not  know  him.»» 

.ZH-'^  r^  *^*  """*  pcsibly,-  «dd  Armand, 

l^Zf  "t  "^  ""*  "^  "«^*  ''«»  *ke  window 

fell  fuU  across^his  face,  and  holding  out  his  hand. 

At  the  words    Von    Empfield    swung    sharply 

around   and  when  his  eyes  fell  on  the  King's  Zl 

half  wl!;;:;:''  ""''* '"— "  '*  "^^^•"^^  -  '^ 

"What  cannot  it  be? »» said  Armand  smilingly. 

nJLl  "^"^^  "^*''"   ^'^  ^^  ^°^<^«  the   Baron 
seemed  the  more  bewildered,  and  turning  to  mT 

in  vague  distrust  of  himself,  he  asked  • 

"  Who  is  this  man? »» 

T^ V'"S' "^  ^^'**'" '""'^  ^-    "Your  King." 
Then  Von  Empfield  found  his  knee. 

wiu— «"   ^'  '^'^'*^     "'^°"'  M»j«»ty 

•    T"  ^°*  */*""  Majesty,'"  said  the  King,  tak- 
mg  Von  Empfield's  hand  and  raising  him  to  iS  feet. 
I  m  plam  John  Smith." 

"I  don't   understand,"  the  Baron   apologized. 
^  We^receaved  no  notice  of  your  Majesty's  int^ded 

"Because  no  one  in  Valeria  knew  it  except  her 

ttrt\  ?''l  "f"  ^^"^°^y  ^  ^'^  -  -veral 
hm«  that  I  should  have  apprised  you  of  my  com- 

mg-he  looked  as  mcredulous,  when  he  first  saw 
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me,  as  jou  did,  Baron.  I  ran  awaj — eloped  with 
my  former  sdf ,  so  to  ipeak — and  for  a  week  or  two 
I  am  going  to  enjoy  it.** 

**  You  are  here  incognito——** 

"I  am— etrictly  incognito.  No  word  must  get 
back  to  Valeria.** 

"  As  you  wish,  sire — ^naturally,  the  Embassy  will 
entertain  you  as  you  may  direct." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  the  Embassy,"  the  King  re> 
plied.  *'Greneral  Moore  and  I  shall  stay  at  this 
hotel  with  Mr.  Courtney.** 

**  Is  General  Moore  your  only  attendant?  "  Von 
Empfield  exclaimed  aghast. 

Armand  nodded  smilingly. 

**  One  might  fancy  from  your  expressi(m,  Baron, 
that  you  question  his  ability  to  take  care  of  me.'* 

"  And  he  would  fancy  correctly,  n  *est  ce  pa$f  " 
said  I,  turning  to  Von  Empfield. 

The  latter  raised  his  hands  expressively,  but 
made  no  response. 

The  King  laughed  again. 

"  Don't  take  it  so  to  heart.  Baron — ^you  won't  be 
responsible  if  anyone  stabs  me  or  sets  off  a  bomb 
in  my  vicinity." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  the  Queen,  sire,  if  I  may 
be  permitted,"  said  the  Ambassador — "  and  what 
she  would  suffer  if  harm  came  to  your  Majesty." 

He  had  struck  the  one  note  to  which  Armand 
was  responsive.  I  saw  him  hesitate — here,  was  my 
opportunity. 
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"Tke  D«l»  of  Lot«n  i,  in  Wadunrion  uul 

"IotlmTeryhotd,»Ir,plied. 

„  And  your  Majeaty  i.  aware  of  it?  » 

.„,  ,  r1"i''^'"*"  *<'  "•  the  honor  of  »i,iting 
our  table,  •  the  King  repKed.  * 

y«,  Empfield  looked  at  him  appalled. 

„  J°««l  ••    Surdy  you  wiU  come  to  the  Embassy?  » 
It  .eem.  aU  that  i.  necessary  to  p,«J„ce  a 

"He  is"  said  I. 

"Well,  be  that  a.  it  may,"  the  King  smiled 

Tou  seem  to  forget  that  his  aim  is  thf  CrZ' 

I  «,  only  one  who  is  i„  hU  way.    Dehra  and  2 

boy  are  much  more  formidable  impediments  thl  is 

your  humble  servant.    However,  just  to  make  yon 

"«teJ,  I'll  go  to  the  Embassy-but  Pll  go  100°, 

and  Heaven  help  the  feBow  who  forgets  if"       *' 

•^At  hurt!  "1  exclaimed. 

"I  show  a  glimmer  ol  intelligence,  you  think  » 
he  said.     "  Wpll    T  «-- u  tnimt, 

Courtnej."  '  ^  ««  ^  saj  as  much  for  you, 

"I'm  not  concerned"  I  laughed.    "Lotzen  ,Wt 
campmg  on  mj  trail."  ""  ' 
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"And  he  ha*  yet  to  demonitrate  that  he  » 
camping  on  mine.  ITl  go  with  you,  Baron,  but  it  it 
upon  the  diitinct  understanding  that  all  I  get  is  a 
bed  and  board  when  I'm  there—not  a  change  in 
anything  and  no  deference  shown  me.  I  came  over 
here  to  be  a  plain  American  for  a  short  time,  and 
11m  not  minded  to  change.    Is  it  understood?  " 

"Whatever  your  Majesty  wishes  is  our  law," 
bowed  the  Ambassador. 

« No,  it  isn't! "  said  he.  « His  Majesty  wishes 
to  be  treated  as  if  he  were  John  Smith,  but  you 
and  Courtney  won't  have  it." 

"Nonsense!    You're  very  well  pleased  that  we 

are  concerned  about  your  safety,"  I  said  bluntly. 

At  which  Armand  laughed,  and  Von  Empfield 

locked  tremendously  shocked  at  my  temerity  and 

want  of  respect. 

To  the  ktter,  the  King  was  ever  the  King^to 
me,  he  was  Armand  Dalberg  ever,  and  King  some- 
times ;  and  this  was  not  oneof  thetimes.  Armand  was 
the  most  lovable,  the  noblest,  the  bravest,  the  most 
reckless  man  I  have  ever  known.    On  occasions  he 
was  ako  the  most  headstrong— a  quality  which  had 
come  down  to  him  from  Hugo  the  first  American 
Dalberg,  who  was  the  banished  son  of  Henry  the 
Great  of  Glorious  Memory.    It  was  when  this  head- 
strongness  was  combined  with  his  recklessness  that 
I  forgot  he  was  a  king,  and  remembered  only  that 
I  loved  him  and  wanted  to  punish  him  like  some 
self-willed  boy. 
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n 

out  hr  "*  '^'  '•■'^  "  ^  "»»'''  let  ■»«  look 
«.t  for  „,  on  „,rty  m,  ^  » 

to*  King  oiuwered.  ^^^ 

I  jmiled,  and  held  my  p«ce. 

«  ^  .^■"'■-»i«>  «i«  ««.«.«? » ..id  r. 

I*i«n  do«n't  n«tter-le  w«,H  babble." 

in  n^t^'"'""'^^-    "You're  conceded  oriy 
la  maintaining  your  incogmlo."  ' 

the\']  '^''";'^  ^'"«  "^  M~«  moved  m,  to 
tt^Viderian  Emba«y.  Moore  in  hi.  real  LZ 
•cter   the  Kmg  .,  an  American  who  wa.  accom- 

of  h.    old  friends  a,  Armand  wa.  pleased  to  teH 
Lotzen  was  ,im  at  the  hotel.    1  had  p..,rf  h"' 
to  comp«„on  and  him  in  Peacock  ADey  .Iverl 
Ch   Tf:  »»  ■-  «-'«"'y  a  digniUTw 

ttlT/n     JT  ""  •*"'""«  '"Ok'  and  the  .tare. 
*"*  '''"•"«'  •■"•  a-J  I  did  not  bhune  them.    S^ 
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WM  the  most  beautiful  woman,  save  one,  that  I 
had  ever  Been,  and  she  radiated  the  sort  of  fascina- 
tion which  draws  men  like  the  sirens  of  old.  As 
she  passed  along  the  corridor,  their  Ulk  would 
cease  and  they  would  watch  her,  as  if  bewitched 
by  her  transcendent  loveliness.  For  not  a  shadow 
of  the  true  self  behind  the  mask  was  disclosed— 
unless  the  temptation  to  violence  and  pristine  love, 
which  she  engendered,  could  be  so  interpreted. 

And  looking  at  her  as  she  seemed  and  as  she  was, 
I  did  not  wonder  at  her  power  over  the  Duke. 
Her  mind  and  her  body  held  him  as  enthralled  to- 
day as  when  they  had  enmeshed  him  five  years  ago. 
And  knowing  Lotzen,  and  what  manner  of  man 
he  was,  it  but  accentuated  her  power.  If  she  had 
chosen  the  path  of  the  virtuous,  rather  than  the 
path  of  the  courtesan,  what  a  glorious  woman  she 

could  have  been!    Verily 

However,  it  is  not  for  me  to  fling  a  stone.  She 
satisfied  Lotzen.  He  was  still  infatuated,  madly 
infatuated,  in  his  cold,  cahn  way.  He  was  content. 
It  was  no  concern  of  mine  what  she  was,  so  long 
as  she  did  not  cast  her  baneful  beauty  upon  my 
friends  or  me. 

Count  Bigler,  too,  I  had  noticed  in  the  cor- 
ridor, accompanied  also  by  a  fair  companion,  of 
the  French  variety— one  of  the  Maxim  sort,  I  took 
it.  A  very  pretty  woman— young  enough  to  be 
fresh  and  daring,  yet  old  enough  to  be  learned  and 
adroit  in  all  the  ways  of  the  wor?-!.    I  should  have 
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juiown  her  nationality  had  I  but  wen  her  hold  up 

wT"'  ^^''^'-^'^  '^o"*"  doe.  not  think 
her  ho.ierj  should  be  hidden  from  an  admiring 
world.  A.  a  result,  her  immediate  vicinitj  wa. 
thronged  with  men  whenever  .he  appeared-and  to 
her  credit  or  discredit,  depending  on  the  point  of 
view,  be  ,t  said  she  never  disappointed  them. 

I  neglected  to  .ay.  the  King  had  stipulated  that 
Lotzen  should  be  subjected  to  no  espionage.  He 
did  not  intend  to  show  enough  interest  in  him  to 
.PJ  on  his  movement..  And  though  I  protested. 
It  wa.  useless.  Of  course,  I  might  have  orderedit 
done  anyway,  but  a.  a  matter  of  good  faith  it 

:rZ*  *°  ^--<'-«»-  A.  a  resurLotzl  de 
parted  without  our  knowledge  on  the  evening  of  the 
third  day.  We  were  not  aware  of  it  for  thirty! 
.IX  hours  and  then  I  learned  of  it  only  by  ac- 
cident I  told  the  King  while  we  were  swing^ 
briskly  out  toward  Sheridan  Circle,  on  our  mW! 
mg  walk. 

"  ^°*"  "t!:;**  ''*"  ^  unnecessary,  this  taking 
precaution.-  he  laughed.    "I'm  not  the  important 
individual  I  was  once,  before  Frederick's  decree 
and  my  marriage  to  Dehra.     Then  I  stood  in  his 
way  directly,  and  my  death  seemed  to  assure  him 
the  Crown  and  the  Princess.    Now  the  Princess  is 
a  Queen-regnant  and  there  has  come  to  us  a  son  who 
Vll  «"'^  APParent-duly  recognized.    It  would 
profit  him  little,  under  the  circumstances,  to  have 
nie  killed.** 
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**  Except  for  revenge,**  Mi'd  I. 
-  Didn't  we  agree.  long  ago.  that  Lotwn  wasted 
no  time  in  revenge?*' 

"We  did— when  revenge  was  merelj  incidental. 
Now,  however,  according  to  jour  view,  fate  has  left 
him  nothing  but  revenge.** 

"And  according  to  jour  view?**  he  asked. 
"It  would  lift  him  one  life  nearer  the  thrwie— 
with  only  two  lives  intervening-one  of  them  an  in- 
fant, the  other  a  woman.    The  Prince  dead,  it  would 
•ettle  down  to  which  would  outlive  the  other  ** 

"With  both  the  Prince  and  me  dead,  I  fancy 
Dehra  wouIdn*t  be  greatly  concerned  as  to  who 
comes  after.  And  if  she  is,  there  is  always  the  Book 
of  Laws,  and  a  new  decree  regulating  the  suc- 
cession.    Lotzen*8  brother  Charles  is  in  Kne.'* 

"The  Family  Laws  of  the  House  of  Dalberir 
*re  exceedingly  handy,**  said  L 

"  As  handy  as  the  Family  Laws  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg!**  he  laughed.  "And  just  how  handy 
they  are,  will  be  proven  when  Franz-Jo  h  dies 
and  the  new  Emperor,  Franz-Ferdinam.,  enters  J 
decree  making  his  wife  Empress  and  J,eir  chil- 
dren  legitimate.  Indeed,  I'm  not  so  sure  that  Franz- 
Joseph  himself  hasn't  already  entered  it,  to  be  dis- 
closed upon  his  death-so  as  to  relieve  his  nephew 
of  the  responsibility." 

"  Pm  inclined  to  think  it  will  make  something  of 
a  row  ,r  ^.he  family— they  won't  tolerate  it." 

I  do  not  see  what  the  family  has  to  do  with 
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rt,    he  .aid     «  Thej  «re  bound  hy  the  Law—tK 
"  »o  appeal  from  the  Emperor',  d^rj^r   1' 
•«»•  with  the  Dalberg.  »  '*  "  *^ 

IdonlkBow-l,.h..hi,,,i 

<"  the  Amy  .„d  0, 1'J,^^^  J^;  «org«,,„ti.n 
"rj-  after  U,.  J„,h  „,  F^S  ri^^  .i  7   n""' 

»  the  .dmin«tr.tio„  of  the  S^!!!  „ ''  'i'  "'o™ 
brought  their  share  of  eUwef  a  "rf  ""A*" 
herg  could  have  mana  J^t  ll.t.  '^'l'""'  °'''- 
ing  enemies  but  tU  4       •    '^  "^'  "'"""t  iu.1- 

»d  their  number  i.  u.*:::^,^':!^^"'^^ 
for  a  ehance  to  strike  back  ',"""'''' ^he  gl.d 
accomplish  nothing  op^Z^^T'  ""'  '^"' 
•elves  in  prison-but  S^  P"'  '"^ 
«  ch«,ce  at  mrifT  '  "'  ""'  ■*»«  t"""* 
"a«:i:l^Jrtte"?'^-'-e.     i? 

exposed  them  brok.  ».l  •     v      "'«"  "'"•  »*• 
»ew  method"'..  "''  *^  """l""'  "d  "troduced 
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*•  The  new  metliods  are,  I  dare  saj,  their  main 
WMon  for  }<;tting  you." 

"And  ,nec«u,e  Vm  a  foreigner.-* an  American 
with  the  Amtiican  way$,»  a«  Count  Epping  early 
expUineJ  to  .re.  He  helped  me  to  put  them 
through,  nvo  c  .  I  should  never  have  succeeded 
but  for     it.      a/1  J  Dehra'i  backing." 

"How  \(,  fj).  ,\Tmy  now?"  I  aaked. 

"  Exc  f '  f(  r  H,  a,e  of  th,.  higher  ofBcers  and  those 
who  were  j.rtefi  o  t  ,  :  i,,«r  commissions  by  the 
new  laws,  r  a,;,      j,^  ^  ,  ^j^^,^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

change." 

"Are  y  u  not  unduly  sensitive  over  the  fact  that 
you»re  a  foreigner?— hasn»t  the  slight  prejudice, 
which  may  have  existed  at  first,  long  since  worn 
away?" 

"Possibly— in  the  main,  yes.  But  there  are 
some  who  will  never  forgive-they  are  Lotzen's 
partisans." 

"And  as  effective  as  the  partisans  of  Napoleon 
in  France,  or  of  Don  Carlos  in  Spain,"  I  scoffed. 

"  Oh!  the  Crown  is  safe  enough,  so  long  as  Dehra 
and  the  boy  live.  In  natural  events  they  will  out- 
live Lotzen.  If  they  should  predecease  him-who 
cares  what  follows?  " 

This  was  characteristic  of  the  man  anJ  accounted 
for  much  of  the  recklessness  in  his  disposition.  Who 
cares?-What  matters  it?  had  been  his  way  from 
thebeginning.  Not  that  he  paraded  it, however.  Far 
from  it,  indeed.     But  to  me  and  one  or  two  in- 
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I«  th.  fo™»r   .h.  .ccomp«,M  him-.„d  «"  rf 

fi...  "•  "'  ■"*»  not  until  after 

thv  «re  over,  but  he  erer  ou»e  out  of  ihl 
^.naured  „d  u.defe..«,.     S.  »,uch  .„    J^ 

oT^   „;  Llr  "".*"■•""?■'•    All  of  which  huiZ 
oirect  on  pubhc  opinion  in  the  tiroes  fi™  Tear,  am, 

tCt  r^'""'-  '^'•'™"'  '-'  final  /t7we™ 

coroing  to  VaWia,  hi,  CSmJK  ^h: 
Pnnc„,   Royal,   with   the  event,   subsequent   ter- 

Crown,  were  too  n,uch  like  .„  i„e,  uK  e  de,t«,  to 
be  d,.regarded.  And  Arn,.„d  him.  If  ,ad  I  thi^ 
•ome  sneh  ide,-.„d  acted  o-    it      At  L       K  ' 

fiJffll.njT  h,s  fate,  dou,g  hi,  duty  t.  the  occion! 
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■hirkmg  no  danger  nor  responsibiUty,  taking  things 
at  they  came-"  riding  straight,"  as  he  put  it, 
whether  the  going  was  rough  or  fair. 

We  were  crossmg  Florida  Avenue,  when  an  auto- 
mobile,  «,at  had  been  approaching  at  very  moder- 
ate speed,  swung  over  without  warning  toward  us, 
and  suddenly  putting  on  aU  the  power  made  straight 
for  the  King,  who  happened,  at  the  instant,  to  be 
a  pace  m  front  of  me. 

I  shouted  and  leaped  back;  but  it  was  too  late 
for  wannng  had  not  Armand  seen  his  danger  and 
hke  a  flash  sprung,  not  directly  across  the  path 
of  the  car  (if  he  had,  the  car  would  have  struck 

S'spat;*  "^  ""^  -'''  *^  ''^  ^^  «--«  a 
The  car  flwhed  by,  the  driver  bending  over  the 
wheel,  eyes   straight   ahead-and   the  King  went 
down  before  it. 

rJ  f  T  %  ""^t    *^'  '"  '^  °"--*»<J  Armand 

u^    "  ^''  ^'""'^^^  ^'  *^"«*  ^'°™  h«  clothes. 

kiU J!f  """^'"^  -"•^^«^-    " ^  th°"?ht  you  were 

"  f«  f  I  J  "  I^e  laughed.  « It  was  a  close  call- 
the  front  wheel  hit  my  foot  and  threw  me.  That 
chauffeur  must  be  drunk." 

"Did  you  get  the  license  number?"  I  asked 
turning  to  the  detectives.  * 

"  There  wasn't  any  number  on  the  car,  sir,"  said 
<me.  ' 

"  Would  you  recognize  it,  or  the  driver,  if  you 
saw  them  again?"  "^ 
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.f°*  »»"  "hook  their  hauj,. 

joudid.    Shall  we  continue  the  walk?  » 
If  you  feel  inclined." 

laugh^'j  T^Uf '  '  '"^  -^^^  <«-»eerted! »  he 
ugned.       Pretty  soon,  jou  will  be  imaginine  th  J 
mj  dear  cousin,  the  Duke  of    T^*,  * 

chauffeur."  ^**^"»    ^««    the 

"  Oh !  no,  I  shan't,"  then  I  stopped.    « I  K-r 
jou  have  it,"  I  said.  "'PPea       I  believe 

"  Have  it?— have  what?  " 
"  Lotzen." 

**I  wasn't  aware  of  it"  aaiA  k       **,, 
where  I  have  him?  "  ^  ^''    ^^^  I  «k 

"  Don't  become  facetious,"  I  retorf*^     «Txf 

.™ll         ■"  ""   '"  ""=  '»"y  <l««»t,V.  he 

I  refused  to  be  diverted 
J^TUt   automobile   w.,   h,spired  b,  Ut^en.- 

"ftWf",'"  "'"'  "  "'•"'«  "t  «  P«tty  fair  dm  " 

wi»tT™:iZh: '  'Ti' "'-  ^- "  ^o"  ^  - 

Tour  life"  '  ""  '^''  ■"  '"«  «"-Pt  on 

tJce^rr  icut^o"'"'''  "• """"  -■"■^«- 

e«ry  minute  occurrence.     As  long  as 
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there  are  automobUes  we  shaU  have  croBsing  acci- 
dents.  I  just  missed  being  one  of  the  accidents. 
Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  miss." 

"  It  was  a  deUberate  attempt  to  run  you  down. 
I  could  see  it  plainly  enough  from  where  I  stood. 
Eke  why  did  the  driver  so  suddenly  put  on  speed- 
why  did  he  swerve  toward  you,  rather  than  away 
.rom  you— why  was  the  license  tag  missing  from 
the  back  of  the  machine— why  didn't  he  stop  when 
he  saw  you  fall?  " 

^^  «  The  kst  is  pUun  enough  to  me,"  said  Armand; 
he  didn't  stop  because  he  didn't  care  to.  No! 
no!  Courtney,  you  are  assuming  that  the  chauffeur 
18  a  cisature  of  reasonable  purposes,  inteUigence, 
and  mstincts  like  ordinary  mortals.  He  isn't. 
He  IS  a  crazy  irresponsible  without  sense  or  method 
other  than  the  impulses  of  the  moment" 

"I  grant  aU  that  you  say  respecting  chauffeurs 
—and  as  much  more  as  you  care  to  say— and  you 
can't  make  it  too  strong,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case  in  point.  This  fellow  was  so  ex- 
traordinarily rational  in  his  actions  that  he  must 
have  been  obeying  orders.  He  meant  to  kill  you, 
and  he  came  within  an  ace  of  doing  it." 

"For  which  ace  then  let  us  be  duly  thankful'" 
said  the  King. 

I  saw  that  he  did  not  believe  me— but  my  mind 
was  not  changed.  It  was  Lotzen's  doing,  I  was 
sure. 

And  it  was  proven  a  litUe  kter,  when,  having 
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itt  VZ  "'""T* "".""  "  ^""-^^ 

■"  ""  •"  »«  town  .eemed  to  be  at  i.l«» 

I  wa.   l^f  .    r         "'  '"™™ng  monotone. 

"»«Ut^t  ZT\  "t™*^  *°  "q-intance.. 
.^     •"' '"'.tt'Kmg  took  off  hi.  hat  «,d  carried 

"bI:  dT^IOTeV""''  *'■='-*'"  ""-^  "'• 

r  r^'""  '■"""  >>'"'  independent  I  am." 
«<ause,  not  knowing  vou  are  a  Vin- 
one  win  think  yon  .„  a  i™  ,::^'  '""*  '""' 
Because  I.„,,;U,y„„p„^^_^^^ 

^° — because  vou  look  if  • »»  t 

.^  j-ghed.  and^ntt  ;l  hal""""^ 

hat  U  J^tred'^h!'.'';  '"P'""  •»  '«  "  «■« 
^"uternea,    he  said  as  we  r^anhi^  n.       •  i 

intersection  at  S  Street  ..nW    f  I  T  ^^  '^'"^^ 

G.  jj    1  street  and  started  to  cross 

Suddenly  a  car  shot  out  of  the  prelTon   .K 

Avenue,  turned  into  S  Street,  and  ZnZ 

a  L  Jehfs^^xic:  oTrrjt  ^'  -^ 

down  before  it  h«r1  »,        *      •     7  ''^''®  «°"« 

drawn  hinJel     up  on^irlri       ""  •  ■"""  '""' 
".e^wenth.    I.'lt^.ti^'t^-iXt.  d^ 
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a.  though  to  stop.    Armand  dropped  to  the  groonA 
As  he  did  so,  the  driver  opened  the  throttle  and 
jped  away.     AH  had  occurred  in  an  instant,  and 
before  the  detectivei;,  who  were  a  Uttle  way  behind 
us,  could  come  up  the  car  was  flying  down  Twenty- 
first  Street— the  same  car  and  the  same  chauffeur 
that  we  had  escaped  but  a  short  time  previously. 
When  we  had  got  away  from  the  crowd  which 
had  gathered  instantly,  and  the  King  had  wiped 
the  dirt  and  grease  from  his  clothes,  I  suggested 
that  we  take  a  carriage  at  the  stand  in  Dupont 
Circle. 

"  Why  should  we?  "  he  asked.  « I'm  not  tired 
* — are  you?  '* 

"Yes!»»8aidl.  "  Pm  tired  to  death  of  dodginir 
automobiles  that  are  inspired." 

"Nonsense,  Dick!  We  wiU  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out  at  the  crossings.  You  made  him  the  same 
driver?  *' 

"Certainly!  Will  you  admit  Lotzen  complicity 
now? "  f       J 

"  Perhaps »» 

"Two  attempts  in  an  hour  by  the  same  man 
ouj^t  to  be  convincing  even  to  you,"  I  said. 
"Though,  possibly,  you  must  wait  for  a  third 
attempt  and  your  funeral— to  accept  it." 

"Why  be  so  lugubrious?- let  us  omit  the 
funeral." 

"  It  won't  be  your  fault  if  it's  omitted,"  I  an- 
swered. 
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"  Whose  fault  will  it  be?  » 

,"  Chance-good-fortune^-destiny." 

«Y J.  ^"'  '"-^  '"^  ™  to  the  «,d » 

But  he  only  laughed 

"!>"«.,-  Courtney,  destiny!"  he  aa.w.«d. 


i 


IV 

lOBS  DB  IIABCKLUN 

If  Lotzen  wu  in  Washington  the  detectivcn 
faaed  to  locate  him,  as  weU  as  the  chauffeur,  though 
they  made  every  effort  to  find  the  latter— at  my 
direction ;  Armand  would  not  be  bothered. 

The  second  morning  after  the  occurrence,  while 
I  was  going  over  my  mail  and  dictating  answers  to 
my  secretary  (I  had  a  secretary,  though  I  really 
did  not  need  one),  the  King  telephoned: 

"Lunch  with  me  in  the  palm  garden  of  the 
hotel  at  one-thirty  to-day,"  he  said.  "There  is 
something  I  want  to  show  you.  Marmont  will  be 
there,  too.** 

"  Something  you  want  to  show  me?  "  I  repeated. 
"  Has  it  to  do  with  Lotzen?  " 

"You  can't  get  away  from  Lotzen,  old  man!" 
the  King  laughed.  «  No,  it  hasn't  the  slightest  to 
do  with  him — I  forgot  that  he  existed." 

"  It's  a  pity  he  doesn't  return  the  compliment," 
said  I. 

"  And  that  some  other  people  don't  do  likewise," 
he  retorted. 

"  I  wish  I  could." 

**  Try — it  is  astonishing  how  one  can  cultivate 
a  habit." 

'  It  is,"  said  I  meaningly. 
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"  You  don't  believe  in  my  aUr?  ** 

« Pd  believe  more  in  it  if  it  influenced  you  to 
«erc.e  a  reasonable  amount  of  prudence  and  ^ 
nion  sense.**  w«i- 

^ZZ      ^Ti.         "^  Bernhdm'.  occupati™  would 

And  I  haven't  .  doubt  j-ou-U  .uccMd-Tou-U 
«  ™"  "  ««?««.  «  you  don't"  ' 

"  Whjr?  "  I  Mked. 

J-m  .e.  you  at  one-tlurly  »  «id  he.  and  r«,g 
helrr?'"'""^'?-    ^  ■'"»''"«  "lievri  when 

W.  safety-^rt J  Ik*'- "*''  ?"'"«'  "* 

caring  for  hi^elf      B„,  -f       "^f'^  "P^'^  "^ 
.i  .  ;  ■      ,      '"■•     But  It  must  be  remembers) 

True   he  had  co™  uninvited,  but  he  h«l  con«T' 
«.    Moreover,  he  wa,  incognito,  which  meant  iC 

tZ'^f  a    •"•-  """*"•  ■"  "  -^^  -■"■""t  *- 
Mg  «.y  of  a  king-,  protection,.-for  Lotzen  knew 

r^'  ""'.,'''  ""» >»  »"  "PaWe.    It  wa.  not «, 

wrated  many  times. 
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'  What  i.  it  the  King  wants  to  .hem  us? »»  Biar- 

**  I  haren't  an  idea,"  said  I. 

T  "i.^r  !*  '  **""^  <*•?'"  he  exclaimed.  «I  think 
I  shaU  have  to  look  in  on  Valeria  this  sunmier. 
It.  not  often  that  you  can  ring  the  front  beU  at 
a  pidace,  and  .lap  hi.  Maje.ty  on  the  back,  and 
"  ^  JouVe  gUd  to  .ee  him  looking  «>  ;eU." 
No,  It  ,.n»t  often,"  I  an.wered. 

I  *l^v  T^u  u^"^  "'  *°  ^"^*  ^  •»«»«  «»*.  and 
I  think  I  shall  accept." 

^ Jou»re  more  fooli.h  than  you  look,  if  you  de- 

of  d^"g,f"  *^  -"P^-ent-rm  not  thinking 
"  Then  we  may  meet  in  Domlitz.    Lady  Helen 

.^e^."  """^^ ''"^ '^"^  *^^  ^"'^^  «^^  <-^ir 

"  And  you  will  be  at  the  Palace?  " 

«Po..ibly— at  lea.t,  for  a  time." 

;*Can»t  we  make  it  at  the  wune  time? "  he  in- 
quired. "* 

"Wecantry,"l8niaed. 

wJv/'"/  n  *"!?*  "7  ^  ^^^  ""^  ^"«»»'  "d  the 
way.  of  Court,  and  you  could  steer  me  around  the 
.hoals,  so  to  speak." 

Marmont  was  a  good  felW-a  bachelor  w*h 
plenty  of  money,  and  sufficient  leisure  to  spend  ' 
income-educated,    travelled,    cultured-and   wiu 
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•MiMdittOeddcnniloMliwwayi 
"Tfer.  »  hi.  M.j„l,» «d  r;„  j,„^ 

P«J«d  «t  a.  f.,  „d  of  Uk  corridor.  "^ 

«  i?**"''  ""  •''g''t«.t  nolioii,"  Mid  L 
The,  loA  p„ity  good  J,       „  j^ 

2  Ejp«..D,  tt.  you.g.r ! "  I  Uaghrf. 

B,J*t!  my  f,i„d!  *.!,.,„«  ,„k„^_    ^ 

cesf,  at  the  very  leact."  ^ 

«  To  my  eje.  .he  Ipok.  like  «,  American,"  I  .aid. 

Wol-a  pnnce..,  sure !— observe  her  walk  am) 

the  way  .he  carrie.  her.elf--and  the-!!"        "*^ 

Sound,  like  a  knock  out.** 

"  By  jove !    I  wonder »» 

Jr^t^^^'u"  ™'^"'^'  ^'  *<J  not  disclce.    They 
were  withm  hearing  distance.  ^ 

Kin7«I  w^?;^  "'  '''•  ''*™"*»"  "«  the 
De  MarceUm  and  Mis.  De  MarceUin." 

Mamont  attached  himself  to  the  latter,  a.  we 
went  in  to  luncheon-and   the  Kini.    «K.™- 
smiled  sL-ghUy  to  me.  ^'  "^'*"""«» 

niark!^'  ''"'^'  ^'^  "^'  *  P"**^  «^'^-"'  ^^  «" 
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«  He  i.  a  wMible  chap.-  wdd  I^«  „d  btim  De 

Marcellm  u  couiderablj  more  than  prettj." 

«Yet-I    reckon    .he   i.,"   he   antwered.      "I 
tboiight  I'd  show  him  lomething.** 
**  You  did— and  me,  aIio.»» 
**  You're  married,  old  man.»» 
"That  doe.n»t  hinder  me  from  admiring  a  flne 
bit  of  art  or  a  beautiful  woman,**  said  I. 
Preientlj  he  remarked: 

"Caroline,  I  think  I*U  take  you  and  Hildegarde 
back  to  Domhti  with  me  next  week— wiU  vou  »? »» 
«  To  Domlitz?    Oh!  thi.  i.  .o  sudden! **  laughed 
Mrs.  De  Marcellin.  ^ 

"  So  was  my  finding  you  here  sudden.** 
u^  *^'*  possibly  get  ready  in  a  week.** 
What  do  you  think  about  it,  Hildegarde?  **  he 
Asked. 

Hildegarde  looked  up  from  a  nmning  fire  of  con- 
Tersation  with  Marmont. 

"  What  did  you  say,  cousin?  ** 
*  I  asked  what  you  thought  about  it  ** 
"About  what?** 

"  Your  mother  says  that  it  is  impossible  for  her 
and  you  to  go  back  with  me  to  Valeria,  next  week.'* 

Mother !  think  again !  please,  think  again ! '» 
^    «  Just  what  I  hope  she  will  do,"  said  Armand. 
You  see,  Mr.  Courtney  and  Lady  Helen,  his  wife, 
are  to  be  our  guest.,  and  when  I  walked  into  you 
on  the  Avenue  this  moming,  I  thought  what  a  fine 
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id«  it  would  be  to  lure  you.  too.  I  Imre  not  quite 
forgot  njr  American  relation.,  though  it  may  hart 
koked  .o.  The  Lut  time  I  heard  of  you,  you 
toow,  you  were  in  the  heart  of  India.  You  two 
«re  my  nearest  kin-the  others  are  too  far  out  to 
count.  You're  a  widow.  Caroline,  with  only 
Hildegarde  to  think  of.  So,  a.  .he  .ay.,  think 
agmm." 

«  And  you  think  what  it  will  mean  to  Ti.it  in  a 
p^ce  without  any  clothes,"  .aid  Mrs.  Dc  Mar- 
oellin. 

« IV,  a  serious  matter,"  said  he  gravely. 
And  we  don't  know  auyihlng  about  what  we 
shall  be  expected  to  do." 

"Be  natural-forget  tliat  Dehra  is  a  queen  and 
«>at  I  am  a  king.  Remember  only  that  you  an 
Ualbergs."  '' 

"I  think,  cousin  Armand,  that  mother  is  chanffw 
ing  her  mind."  Miss  De  MarceUin  observed.  « It»s 
not  as  impossible  as  it  once  seemed,  is  it.  Mother?  " 
I  suppose  it  might  be  managed."  said  Mr.. 
De  Marcclhn.  w,th  a  laugh.  "  But  we  shaU  have 
to  hustle  When  do  you  wish  to  sail-not  before 
the  end  of  next  week?  " 

«  We'll  make  it  as  you  wish.  I'll  look  out  for 
the  accommodations,  and  you  and  Hildegarde  can 
devote  your  undivided  attenUon  to  shopping  " 
"  Wni  we  stop  in  Paris?"  Hildegarde  inquired. 
I  m  afraid  not !  "  kughed  Armand.  «  Rut  you 
e«.  have  a  day  in  London  and  the  shops  of  R^nd 
Street  and  Regent  Street" 
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"Oh!  I  can  manage  to  get  along — and  we  can 
run  over  to  Paris  occasionally,  I  suppose,"  said 
Hildegarde. 

**  Certainly ! — ^Domlitz  is  but  twenty-four  hours 
from  Paris  on  a  fast  train." 

Delightful !  **  exclaimed  Hildegarde. 
People  have  found  it  so,  I  believe,"  said  Armand 
dryly. 

'*  Are  there  any  shops  in  Domlitz?  "  she  asked. 

"  You  may  find  a  few,"  was  the  amused  answer. 

"  I  think  it  can  be  managed,  cousin,"  she  said, 
with  a  quiet  little  nod. 

And  Armand  nodded  back,  then  fell  to  describ- 
ing Domlitz  to  Mrs.  De  Marcellin. 

**  You  were  one  of  cousin  Armand's  friends  from 
Pittsburgh,  I  believe,"  Hildegarde  remarked  to 
Marmont. 

I  was  one  of  hia  best  friends,"  said  he  modestly. 
You  can  take  his  invitation  as  proof  of  his 
regard  for  you,"  she  answered. 

"  I*m  glad  to  know  it  from  such  reliable 
authorily." 

**  I  remember  his  speaking  of  you  often,  and  of 
his  other  good  friends  there." 

"  You  flatter  us,"  he  said. 

**  There  is  no  flattery  in  fact,  sir,"  she  answered, 
with  a  sidelong  glance. 

**  I  may  accept  that  as  an  infallible  truth?  "  he 
asked. 

**  Always !  "  smiling. 
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**I  shall  remembeiv 

"  But  it  must  be  a  self-evident  fact,  or  else  I 
undisputed,"  she  cautioned. 

"  I  understand,"  with  a  significant  glance.     "  It 
is  a  self-evident  fact." 

"I'm  glad  you're  going  to  Valeria,"  she  said 
naively. 

'•  So  am  I,"  he  replied.     "  More  glad  now  than 
ever." 

"  Because  I  shall  be  there?    Oh!  Mr.  Marmont 

— ^how  nice  of  you." 

"  I  shall  try  to  be  even  nicer  there." 

"  You've  made  a  very  good  beginning,  sir." 

"  I'll  make  a  better  ending,"  he  said  low. 

"  But  why  make  an  end-'ig^ — why  not  prolcmg  the 

beginning?  " 

"  That  shall  rest  with  you." 
"  Why  with  me?  "  she  asked  mischievously. 
"  I'll  tell  you  some  evening  in  Valeria — may  I  ?  " 
"  Perhaps !— I'll  tell  you  some  evening  in  Valeria, 
if  you  may." 

"  That  is  a  tentative  permission  ?  " 
"  No ;  merely — not  a  refusal." 
"  It  is  enough  for  hope,"  he  answered. 
She  gave  him  a  bewitching  smile, 
"I  like  hopeful  people,"  she  said. 
"  You  do?  " 

"They  take  a  *no'  more  gracefully — are  not 
cast  down  by  defeat." 

"And  hence  are  more  likely  to  be  successful? 
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"  Sometimes— thej  are,  and  sometimes  they  are 
not     It  depends  on  the  occasion  and  the  man." 

"How  about  the  woman?" 

"  Upon  her,  omt  of  all !  "  she  kughed.  "  Would 
jou  fbd  fault  with  her,  sir?  " 

"  I  should  nerer  tnd  fault  with  a  woman." 

«  No?  "  she  inflected. 

"  It  is  useless— ^ite  useless.  The  recoil  al^fays 
gets  the  man — and  the  recoil  comes  last." 

"You  have  experienced  the  recoil?"  she  asked 
■weetlj. 

"  Not  at  all  J — ^it's  merely  a  theory " 

"Oh!" 

" that  is  demonstrated  every  day,"  he  ended. 

"  Poor  woman !  "  she  sighed. 

"  Poor  man!  "  he  sympathized. 

"  You're  safe,"  she  retorted.  «  You  confess  to 
having  experienced  it  only  in  theory." 

"I  have  been  safe,"  leaning  over  toward  her 

"I*m  so  no  longer." 

"  Then  I  advise  you  not  to  come  to  Valeria." 

"  Maybe  I'm  willing  to  risk  the  recoil." 

She  laughed.  "When  do  you  think  of  com- 
ing? " 

"  When  do  you  think  of  going?  " 

"  I'm  going  with  cousin  Armand." 

"I'm  going  with  him,  too,  if  he  asks  me. 
Couldn't  you  intimate  to  him  that  you  would  like 
to  have  me  along— sort  of  a  door-mat,  or  a  foot- 
ball, or  a  punching  bag? 
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"Certainly  I  could--but  I  woiCi.** 
"And  yet  you  want  me.'* 
"I  said  that  only  to  be  polite— to  make  con- 
versation." 

"And  I  suppose  your  last  remark  also  is  only 
to  be  polite — to  make  conversation." 

"Not  especially— it  happens  to  be  the  truth." 

"  The  two  remarks  are  not  conflicting^— you  can 

still  be  glad  I'm  gomg  to  Valeria,  even  if  you  won't 

ask  the  King  to  take  me  with  him.    Just  a  bit  of 

modesty,  on  your  part,  I  understand." 

"  It's  always  so  satisfactory  to  have  to  do  with 
one  who  understands,"  she  retorted. 

Then  the  King  addressed  me,  and  I  heard  no 
more  of  their  chatter. 

"  Well!  what  is  your  opinion  of  Miss  De  Biaxvri- 

lin?"  I  asked  Marmont  when  the  meal  was  over, 

and  the  De  Marcellins  and  Anoand  had  dqtarted. 

"More  profound  than  ever." 

"  It  seemed  to  be  rather  buoyant  than  profound," 

I  said. 

"  It's  both,  and  the  intermediate  stages  also. 
Courtney,  she  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  I've 
ever  seen." 

"You  haven't  seen  the  Princess— I  mean  the 
Queen— nor  Mrs.  Courtney,"  said  I. 

"  True — so  I've  done  them  no  discourtesy." 
"  But  you  have  seen  Mrs.  Spencer." 
"As  a  work  of  art,  possibly,  Mrs.  Spencer  is 
more  perfect  to  look  at.    I'd  rather  lice  with  Miss 
De  MarcelHn." 
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A  man  brushed  bj  us  and  went  on  down  the 
corridor.  He  was  tall  and  a  trifle  heavy,  his  hair 
was  red,  his  face  florid,  his  features  clean  cut. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  fellow?  **  I  asked. 

"  No,'*  said  Marmont,  after  a  moment's  inspec- 
tion of  his  back. 

"  It  is  Count  Bigler— *  Lotzen's  Jackal,*  the  King 
him.'* 

"I  thought  the  Duke  and  his  two  friends  had 
dq>arted.'* 

**  It  seems  that  one  at  least  has  returned." 

"And  Lotzen?" 

"  They  are  never  very  far  apart." 

"  Bigler  knows  you?  "  he  inquired. 

"  He  has  seen  me  frequently  enough  in  Valeria 
—he  knows  me,  certainly." 

**  Then  he  is  not  trying  to  hide  himself." 

"  I  should  rather  think  he  is  trying  to  exhibit 
himself,"  said  I. 

"Why?  "he  asked. 

"  If  I  knew,  I  could  guess  the  next  moye  in  their 
game." 

"  You  think  that  they  have  a  game?  " 

"  My  dear  Marmont,  do  you  think  that  the  devil 
is  ever  idle?" 

"  But  why  should  Lotzen  lie  quiet  for  five  years, 
and  then  suddenly  resume  the  old  tricks?  " 

"  You'll  have  to  ask  Lotzen,"  I  said.  ««  Enough 
for  me  that  he  has  resumed  them." 

"  The  automobile?  "  he  persisted. 
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"  The  autoinobae,»»  Mud  L 

"  You  have  no  direct  evidence  that  Lotzen  in- 
spired the  assaults.** 

"  It  would  not  be  Lotzen,  if  I  had.    He  doesn't 
leave  direct  evidence— he  is  not  such  a  bungler.** 

"  He  seems  to  have  bungled  the  attempt  for  the 
Crown,**  Marmont  remarked. 

"  He  lost,  but  it  was  not  through  any  fault  of 
his,  I  can  assure  you.  He  was  so  close  to  winning 
It  was  only  a  matter  of  seconds  that  he  failed. 
And  the  odds  against  him  were  tremendous— how 
tremendous,  only  those  familiar  with  all  the  details 
know.** 

"  Are  not  the  odds  even  greater  now? '»  he  per- 
sisted. *^ 

«  No,"  said  I.  "  The  opportunity  now  presented 
to  kill  the  King  is  totally  unexpected— furthermore, 
new  conditions  have  arisen  in  Valeria,  wliich  you 
will  understand  better  when  you  get  there.** 

"Are  not  the  King  and  Queen  as  popukr  as 
ever?  ** 

"  Not  among  the  grafters  and  the  professional 
pohticians— the  King's  hand  has  been  heavy,  and 
they  hate  him  much.  And,  as  many  of  them  are 
people  in  high  social  position,  they  have  raised 
a  party  whose  opposition  is  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Like  their  class  in  this  country,  they  are  totaUy 
without  scruple  and  will  hesitate  at  nothing.** 

"  Are  they  strong  enough  to  overturn  the  gov- 
ernment ?  *' 
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"No— in  that  sense,  they  can't  overturn  the 
government,  but  they  may  be  able  to  remove  the 
King  and  the  little  Prince,  and  so  make  Lotzen 
the  next  in  the  Succession." 

"  And  Lotzen  would  stand  for  that?  " 

"  With  the  utmost  pleasure.'* 

"The  Queen  may  marry  again,'*  Marmont  ob- 
jected. 

"There  will  never  be  another  child.  Prince 
Henry  was  the  first  one  and  the  last." 

Marmont  looked  at  me  but  made  no  comment. 
I  saw  that  he  understood. 

"  The  Queen  is  younger  than  Lotzen?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  Queen  is  about  twenty-eight,  Lotzen  about 
forty  or  forty-five." 

"  And  there  is  no  danger  of  her  being  deposed." 

"  That  is  a  very  safe  guess,"  said  I. 

He  nodded.  "I  think  I  appreciate  the  situa- 
tion now.  You  want  to  take  Armand  out  of 
danger  and  get  him  back  to  Valeria." 

"  I  was  in  the  struggle  from  its  very  beginning 
— in  fact,  I  was  responsible  for  Armand  going  to 
Valeria  by  having  him  detailed  as  my  attache  when 
I  went  as  Ambassador.  And  so,  having  been  in 
the  thick  of  it  all,  I  am  going  to  stay  in  it  to  the 
end — if  we  have  not  reached  the  end — and  to  my 
mind,  we  will  reach  the  end  when  Lotzen  dies  or  is 
kiUed." 

"  Then,  here's  to  his  demise ! "  said  he,  raising 
his  hand,  as  though  it  held  a  glass. 
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« Drink !»»  said  I.  "Drink  hearty,  and  with 
feehng.  A  greater  rogue  never  drew  breath— nor 
one  more  suave  and  polished.** 

"And  while  we*re  about  it,  we  might  as  weH 
drink  to  being  in  at  the  death.** 

"  1*11  drink  that,  too,'*  said  I. 

"Whee!  but  you*re  blood-thirsty!'*  laughed 
Marmont. 

"  You  must  have  gone  through  all  that  is  past  to 
understand,'*  said  I.  «  Moreover,  I  don*t  want  to 
participate  in  the  actual  killing— only  to  be 
present.'* 

"Sort  of  a  vestal  virgin  at  the  show— with 
thumbs  down.** 

"  There  won't  be  any  occasion  for  thumbs  down,'* 
said  I.    «  Lotzen  is  not  one  to  ask  for  mercy." 

"You  talk  as  though  you  actuaUy  think  it  is 
likely  to  happen,*'  he  replied. 

"  I  do,"  said  I— « the  end  of  the  struggle  is  to 
come." 

"  I  hope  it  will  come  when  I'm  there— so  I  can 
see  the  last  act." 

"  Don't  be  flippant,"  I  cautioned.  « It  will  be 
tragic  enough,  I  assure  you." 

"  Judging?  " 

"  From  the  prior  acts  and  the  principal  char- 
acters, particularly  the  villain— and  there  will  be 
plenty  of  action,  too." 

"You  make  me  impatient  for  the  last  act  to 
begin,"  he  said. 
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**  You  think  jou  wiU  be  in  it? »» I  asked. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  he. 

"  That  sounds  well,  my  Pittsburgh  Club  friend, 
▼ery  well  indeed,"  I  scoffed.  "  What  do  you  know 
of  fighting,  may  I  ask?  ** 

"IVe  done  my  share,"  he  answered— *<  at  tea 
fi^ts,  and  receptions,  and  bank  directors'  meet- 
ings." 

"  All  very  good  in  their  way,  but  scarcely  brisk 
enough  for  Lotzen " 

**  I  was  half-back  on  my  college  team,"  he  added. 

"Ihat's  more  like  it — it  may  help  you  to 
qualify." 

"Where  do  you  come  in?"  he  inquired,  looking 
me  over  with  smiling  impertinence. 

"At  the  brain  business — ^where  you  wouldn't 
qualify.    I'm  a  *  smeller-out '  of  plots." 

"  Before  or  after?  " 

«  Both,"  said  I. 

"But  more  especially  after There's  your 

man  Bigler  again,"  he  added,  nodding  down  the 
corridor.  "Rather  a  pretty  bunch  of  skirts  he 
has  in  tow." 

"  The  woods  are  full  of  pretty  skirts,"  I  said. 

"I  wouldn't  object  to  meeting  this  one  in  the 
woods!"  he  laughed.     "Who  is  she?" 

"  I  don't  know  the  baggage,"  said  I. 

"  She's  a  screamer  for  looks,"  Marmont  repeated, 
watching  her  with  a  preoccupied  air  that  would 
deceive  no  one. 
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I  ^anoed  up  as  they  passed.  Bigler  bowed  with 
•weeping  grace.  We  did  likewiae.  The  lady  fladied 
u.  each  a  look  half  qui«ical,  half  contemplatire 
—then  threw  another  over  her  shoulder  at  Mar- 
mont. 

He  raised  his  eye-brows,  and  smiled. 
^  «  She's  chic,  all  right— and  French,"  he  said. 
"I    reckon    he    brought    her    with    him.    Is    he 
married?  ** 

"  I  think  not,"  said  I.  "  But  if  he  is,  it's  not  to 
her.    Come  on,  I  want  to  see  something! " 

"Sure!"  he  replied.  "I've  no  objection  to 
looking  at  her  again." 

"You're  not  married,"  said  I— "you  may  look 
and  welcome." 

We  hurried  down  the  corridor  and  up  the  steps 
to  the  exit,  just  in  time  to  see  Bigler  and  his 
companion  whiried  away  in  a  touring  car.  And 
the  car  resembled  exacUy  the  one  that  had  tried 
to  run  us  down— only,  the  chauffeur  was  not  the 
same.  This  time  the  number  was  in  place.  It 
was  777. 

"  Whose  car  is  that?  "  I  asked  the  footman. 

« It  is  one  of  the  hotel's,  sir,"  he  answered.  « I 
don't  know  the  gentleman's  name.  He's  a  foreigner, 
sir." 
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Fob  a  moment,  I  thought  I  had  stumbled  on  a 
due — the  next  moment,  I  saw  my  error.  It  was 
not  **our**  car,  so  to  speak.  Lotzen  would  not 
have  bungled  so  miserably.  He  had  probably  hired 
a  motor  from  any  of  the  ur<?'nary  garages,  which 
always  have  them  on  hand  with  or  without  a  chauf- 
feur. As  the  King  had  insisted  that  nothing  be 
d<nie  to  ferret  out  the  matter,  my  hands  were  tied. 

**I'm  going  home  next  week  so  it  is  no  good 
stirring  up  trouble  for  me,  for  that  is  what  it 
would  amount  to,"  he  Ixad  Kuid.  "  I'll  look  out  for 
myself,  with  your  help  and  the  protection  of  the 
dogs  who  follow  me.  I*m  not  afraid  of  being  in- 
jured.'* 

«  No— that  is  the  difficulty,"  I  had  replied. 

And  now,  when  I  mentioned  Bigler  and  hb  fair 
dame  to  him  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
bade  me  be  easy. 

"  If  he  has  a  woman  with  him  he  won't  have  much 
time  to  bother  with  anything  else — particularly  if 
she  is  as  ravishing  a  houri  as  you  have  described. 
He  and  cousin  Ferdinand  seem  always  to  jpick. 
up  a  pretty  assortment,  don't  they?  " 

"  Pretty — in  both  senses  of  the  word,"  I  replied. 

"  I  wonder  if  Bigler  has  ceased  trying  for 
Spencer.'  " 
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•*  Or  Spencer  hat  ccMed  plajing  Bigler  for  Lot- 
sen's  benefli?  ** 

**  The  new  one  it  French,  you  wiy?  ** 

I  nodded.     "Marmont  called  her  <chie*--but 

the  is  much  more  than  chic— the  if  the  whole 

brood.** 

•*  And  the  old  hen,  betides  f  »*  he  laughed.  **  Well, 
the  more  she  occupy  him,  the  less  time  he  will 
have  for  your  plot    Anything  of  Lotien?  ** 

**  No,**  said  I— «  at  least,  I  haven't  seen  him.** 

**  Then  he  is  not  in  Washington,  we  may  be  sure 
—and  it  is  only  a  bit  more  than  a  week  till  his 
opportunity  departs.  We  sail  on  Thursday  of 
next  week.'* 

••  Deo  voUntel  '* 

**  You  seem  to  be  relieved." 

**  I  shall  be,  when  you're  gone." 

**  Better  go  on  the  same  ship,"  he  suggested. 

"To  take  care  of  you?— Thanks!  I've  quite 
enough  of  a  job  here,  without  taking  trouble  on 
shipboard." 

"  You  know  you  enjoy  taking  care  of  me! "  he 
laughed. 

"  I  do,"  said  I.  «  Much  as  a  father  enjoys  tak- 
ing care  of  a  son.  The  difference  is  that  he  can 
flog  the  boy  into  obeying  him,  whereas " 

**  You  can  only  stand  by  and  sw  oar." 

"Exactly!" 
You're  a  bully  fellow,  Dick.     I  love  to  hear 

you  fussing  over  me  and " 
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" — — doing  as  you  please,"  I  cut  in. 

"Tm  a  king!"  he  exclaimed. 

"  You.'re  more  of  the  heedless  boy  than  a  king," 
I  retorted.  «  For  instance,  what  did  you  mean  by 
telUng  Marmont  that  you  had  *  something  to  show  » 
him  at  luncheon— and  then  produce  Miss  De  .,Iar- 
cellin?" 

"Just  what  I  said— Isn't  she  worth  seeing?" 
Armand  inquired. 

"  Of  course  she  is— that  is  the  difficulty.  She 
is  too  much  worth  seeing.  Marmont  is  mad  about 
her." 

"I  thought  he  would  be,"  said  the  King 
serenely. 

"  You  wanted  him  to  be! "  said  I. 

"No!— I  don't  interfere  with  two  people  who 
are  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves." 

"  You  just  bring  them  together,  start  the  trouble, 
and  then  sit  by  and  laugh— as  you're  laughing 
now." 


'  If  Marmont  wants  Hildegarde- 
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"Is  that  why  you  brought  them  together?"  I 
asked. 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  he.  "  I've  known  Hildegarde 
since  she  was  a  child,  and  I  like  her.  I  also  know 
Marmont  well  enough  to  feel  that  he  Is  sensible, 
decent,  well-born  and  rich.  I'm  going  to  take 
Hildegarde  and  her  mother  back  to  Valeria  with 
me.     She  will  make  a— sensation  there,  both  be- 
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cause  she  is  beautiful  and  because  she  is  a  cousin  of 
the  King.  She  will  have  suitors  in  plenty  among 
the  nobility — s^  many,  indeed,  she  is  apt  to  get  her 
head  turned  a  bit.  I  want  to  have  a  good,  sub- 
stantial American  handy  for  her  to  compare  them 
with — and  who  is  fit  to  marry  her  in  the  end,  if 
she  want  him.*' 

"  And  if  he  want  her,»»  I  added. 

"I  think  Hildegarde  can  be  trusted  for  that," 
he  said. 

"  Who  can  be  trusted  Tor  her?  " 

"God  knows!  A  woman's  way  is  past  finding 
out.  And  when  one  comes  to  anticipating  it,  even 
God  is  in  the  dark.  Marmont  must  help  her  to 
the  solution  he  desires." 

"  In.  that  event,  I  suppose,  you're  going  to  ask 
Marmont  to  accompany  you  to  Valeria." 

"  Of  course,  I  am — tliat  is  the  object — to  start 
them  off." 

"Well,  give  yourself  no  concern  on  that  score," 
said  I.  "They're  off!— at  least  Marmont  is,  and 
going  fast." 

"I  fancy  we  also  can  trust  Hildegarde  to  keep 
him  going!"  the  King  laughed. 

"I  miss  ray  guess,  if  by  the  time  Dornlitz  is 
reached  it  hasn't  got  him  gone,  "  said  I. 

"  You  mean  a  mutual  gone?"  he  asked. 

"If  Marmont  can  make  u  so." 

The  King  shook  his  head. 
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"  She  will  be  so  full  of  the  nobility  she  is  to 
meet  that  she  will  not  let  herself  go  quite  so  far." 
"  And  if  she  elect  to  remain  in  Valeria?  '* 
"Marmont  has  his  chance.     No  man  may  ask 
for  more." 

"It  is  to  be  a  fair  field  and  no  favor—after 
you  get  to  Domlitz?  " 

"  It  is— 1^11  see  to  it,  however,  that  if  Hildegarde 
does  choose  from  among  the  Valerians,  she  doesn't 
choose  wrong." 

"Where  do  you  prefer  her  to  choose?"  said  I, 
with  curious  interest. 

"  Here !  »  said  the  King  instantly.  «  She  is  bom 
and  bred  an  American.  She  will  be  happiest  here. 
The  Continental  ways  are  not  our  ways."  He 
laughed.  "I  forgot,  I'm  a  Continental,  now.  I 
mean  you-  ways,  the  Ajnerican  ways,  of  course. 
That  is  why  I  want  Marmont  handy.  He  is  a  repre- 
sentative American  gentleman,  moderately  hand- 
some and  with  wealth  and  culture.  He  will  serve 
to  remind  her  that  there  is  something  else  than 
uniforms,  quarterings,  and  a  coronet." 

"Uniforms,  quarterings,  and  a  coronet  are 
tempting  bait  for  a  woman,"  I  reminded  him. 
"Why  not  leave  her  in  America?" 

"  Possibly  it  might  have  been  wiser.  But,  you 
see,  she  ^.ed  herself:  *Aren't  you  going  to  ask 
me  to  Domlitz,  cousin  Armand,'  she  whispered,  just 
as  we  met  you— and  what  could  I  do?  I  had 
thought   simply   to  see  if  Marmont's  phlegmaUc 
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nature  could  be  stirred  by  the  sight  of  a  girl  like 
Hildegarde.  As  it  is,  however,  Marmont  has  be- 
come a  sort  of  sheet  anchor.  However,  the  rirl*8 
good  stuff;  I  think  we  may  trust  her  to  be  tme  to 
herself— whatever  that  is,"  he  added  with  a  smile. 
He  paused  a  little  (we  were  in  my  library), 
knocked  the  aslies  from  his  cigar,  and  studied  the 
coal. 

"I'm  about  ready  to  go  home,"  he  said— "to 
Dehra  and  my  crown.  To  my  love  and  my  work. 
I*m  bored  stiff  here,  Dick." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  I.  «  The  strictly 
incognito  is  a  mighty  poor  business,  except  for 
sneaking  around  after  dark  in  the  disreputable  dis- 
trict." 

"  I've  seen  all  the  friends  I  care  to  see,"  he  went 
on.  "The  places  don't  interest  me.  The  clubs 
are  the  same — drink  and  gossip,  and  gossip  and 
drink.  Society  is  the  same — every  one  is  climbing 
over  some  one  else,  the  limit  is — Oh,  damn  it  all! 
I'm  going  back  to  my  job.    It's  not  such  a  bad  job, 

after  all.     When  I  come  again — if  I  ever  do I'll 

bring  Dehra  with  me,  and  we  will  tour  the  coun- 
try." 

"  That  will  be  after  Lotzen's  demise,"  I  said. 

"  Just  when  have  you  arranged  for  him  to  die?  " 
he  asked. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

"  Why  this  sudden  panic?  "  he  said.  "  I've  had 
five  peaceful  years,  during  which  I  never  thought 
of  Lotzen." 
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"  Because  your  secret  police  did  the  thmking  for 
you — they  and  the  Princess — 1  mean,  the  Queen.** 

"  You  may  be  right !  **  he  laughed. 

"You  know  that  I  am  right,"  I  declared. 

**  In  the  last  week,  Moore  and  I  have  been  down 
to  Mount  Vernon — I  wanted  him  to  see  it — be- 
sides, I  had  never  been  there  myself." 

"  Very  proper  place  to  go,**  I  said.  **  Congratu- 
lations on  your  escape.** 

"And  we  walked  all  through  Rock  Creek  Park 
— and  ov  r  to  Fort  Myer — and  down  to  the  Navy 
Yard — and  through  the  Capitol — and  we  even 
climbed  the  Monument.** 

"And  are  here  to  tell  the  wonderful  tale!'*  I 
scoffed.  *  If  you  had  ventured  to  the  White  House 
and  the  Corcoran  Gallery  you  would  have  been 
daring  indeed.** 

"VIThat  does  Bigler  seem  to  be  doing?*'  he  in- 
quired, as  he  arose  to  go. 

"  Nothing,"  I  replied — "  except  amusing  himself 
and  the  lady." 

"  Pleasant  occupation !  "  he  laughed.  At  the 
door  he  paused.  "Can't  I  persuade  you  to  take 
the  voyage  with  us — I've  engaged  a  cabin  for  you, 
if  you  want  it." 

"  Next  Thursday,  you  say?  " 

"  I  have  to  give  the  De  Marcellins  time  to  col- 
lect a  few  clothes — otherwise  it  would  be  this  Satur- 
day. You  can  cable  Mrs.  Courtney  to  join  us  in 
London,  and  we  will  all  go  on  to  Domlitz  together." 
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"111  do  it!"  I  exclaimed,  after  a  moment's 
thought. 

"  I  shall  feel  safe,  if  you're  along! "  he  laughed. 

"  That  is  the  very  reujon  I*m  going,"  I  retorted. 
"  I'm  glad  it  is  understood— if  it  i$n*t  appreciated. 
When  I  turn  you  over  to  Dehra  I  shall  consider 
my  guardianship  at  an  end." 

"  Come  along  I "  he  said  good  humoredly.  "  Take 
a  walk  up  the  Avenue  and  get  some  fresh  air. 
You'll  feel  better  then.  Von  Empfield  has  been  in 
a  sweat  also,  since  I've  been  on  his  hands — he'll 
have  nervous  prostration,  if  I'm  here  much 
longer.  I  shall  see  that  he  is  granted  a  special 
leave,  when  I  get  home.  That  is  one  thing  I  like 
about  being  a  king.  I  can  have  my  own  way, 
and  no  one  ever  questions  it — except  you  and 
Dehra " 

**  And  we're  generally  right,"  I  added. 

As  we  left  the  hotel,  we  came  face  to  face  with 
Bigler  and  his  inamorata.  Bigler  drew  aside  re- 
spectfully, and  raised  his  hat  in  salute.  In  cour- 
tesy, the  King  could  do  nothing  else  than  raise  his 
in  acknowledgment,  but  he  looked  at  the  woman 
while  doing  it. 

She  being  apprized  by  the  Count's  manner  that 
Armand  was  some  one  of  high  rank,  and  herself  ap- 
preciating that  he  was  uncommonly  handsome 
and  of  distinguished  appearance,  deliberately  looked 
him  in  the  eyes  and  smiled. 

"  Who  is  he?  "  we  heard  her  ask. 
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Bigler*!  answer  was  not  distinguishable. 

**She  is  a  bad  one!'*  was  the  King's  comment, 
**  but  a  dream  for  looks.  She  and  Spencer  will  make 
a  pretty  pair  together;  two  beauties,  the  dark  and 
the  fair.  It's  queer  how  Lotzen's  and  Bigler's 
kind  always  run  to  women  of  that  sort." 

"They  are  rich  enough  to  be  connoisseurs," 
said  I. 

"  Connoisseurs— of  face  and  figure! "  he  kughed. 

"  And  of  evil,"  I  added. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said,  "I  think  I'll  run  down 
to  the  Eastern  Shore  to-morrow — to  Armitage,  the 
Dalberg  place  near  Easton — better  go  along." 

Now  it  happened  that  I  had  a  cousin  who  had 
recently  bought  a  large  estate  near  Easton,  and 
had  often  pressed  me  to  visit  him,  but  the  con- 
venient occasion  had  never  arisen.  It  never  would 
arise,  likely,  for  I  hated  visiting.  Here,  however, 
was  a  good  chance  to  see  him,  without  being  obliged 
to  stay  mo"  ^-^  the  night.  My  excuse  would  be 
that  I  had  .nied  a  friend  who  could  not  re- 

main.    I  c  >!'  hurt  even  a  relative's  feelings, 

you  see,  by  ^aue  haste  in  departure. 

"  If  you  don't  stay  more  than  one  night,"  I  stipu- 
lated. 

"One  night  will  be  long  enough  for  me,"  he 
returned.  "  I  still  own  Armitage.  It  always  de- 
scends to  the  eldest  male,  and  we  have  let  the  heir- 
looms, so  to  speak,  remain  in  the  original  house — 
as  in  Hugo's  time.     The  miniature  of  his  father. 
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however,  I  took  with  me  to  Dornlits,  you  remem- 
ber.»» 

**  I  do,"  laid  I.  **  You  exhibited  it  to  the  King, 
when  he  recognized  your  kinship,  and  you — kisied 
the  Princess." 

He  laughed  in  recollection.  **  And  was  promptly 
punished  for  my  temerity !  "  Then  he  went  on :  **  I 
want  to  get  Hugo's  original  diploma  of  the  Order 
of  the  Ciiicinnati,  and  his  Journal — which  he  kept 
from  the  time  of  his  banishment  until  his  death — 
to  take  back  with  me  to  Valeria." 

**  Why  don't  you  take  his  sword  and  commissions 
also— they  are  yours?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  maybe  I  will.  And  maybe  Til  leave 
th*"m  in  Armitagc,  and  give  it,  with  all  its  contents, 
to  Hildegarde  for  a  wedding  present — if  she  marry 
an  American." 

"  You  would  better  tell  her  of  your  intentions," 
said  I. 

**  I  shall — in  time,"  said  he. 

The  next  evening  saw  us  at  Armitage — a  house 
built  of  English  brick,  with  wings  on  either  side,  set 
in  a  grove  of  magnificent  beeches  tl  at  extended  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  water  front.  We  ap- 
proached by  boat,  and  the  place  was  indescribably 
beautiful,  with  the  fading  sun  glinting  on  it  through 
the  leaves,  and  turning  the  River  into  molten  gold 
in  our  fore — for  Armitage  is  on  the  Choptar^'.  and 
not  on  the  Bay. 

I  was  glad  Armand  had  persuaded  me  to  spend 
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the  night  with  him ;  then  we  would  both  lunch  with 
my  cousin  on  the  morrow,  if  convenient,  and  take 
the  night  train  back  to  Washington. 

''It  is  charming!'*  said  I  enthusiastically. 

"  It  is  pretty,**  Armand  answer  d.  "  Would  you 
believe  it,  I  haven*t  been  here  for  ten  years?  Dal- 
berg  of  Armitage  or  Dalberg  of  Valeria!  I  don't 
know  which  I*d  rather  be.** 

"  But  as  you*re  both,  you  don*t  need  to  choose 
<— -jou  are  a  fortunate  chap,  my  friend.** 

"I  suppose  I  am,  in  the  way  you  mean,**  said 
he,  **  but  I  care  nothing  for  them,  except  as  they 
can  give  pleasure  to  Dehra.  She  is  the  one  thing 
that  makes  life  worth  while.  I*m  going  back  to  her 
convinced  of  it,  Courtney!** 

**  That  is  the  American  in  you,**  I  said.  "  You 
are  in  love  with  your  wife — and  you  are  proud  of 
it.  Yours  wasn't  a  manage  de  convenance  for 
State  purposes,  like  those  of  your  fellow  mon- 
archs.** 

"No!  thank  God.  Then  he  laughed.  "It  is 
well  we  are  almost  at  the  landing.  I  am  becoming 
sentimental — and  anything  but  a  sentimental  man 
of  middle  age." 

"  There  is  one  worse — an  old  man — myself,  for 
instance." 

**  Do  you  ever  get  soitimental?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  I,  ■  lughing.  "  You'll  have 
to  consult  Helen." 

Armitage  was  In  charge  of  Fi.zhugh  Johnston, 
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Annand  had  told  me,  hit  oouiin  on  his  moiher't 
side.  No  one  had  been  apprized  of  our  coming,  lo, 
of  coune,  no  one  was  at  the  landing  to  greet  us. 
We  dismissed  the  boatman,  and  went  up  the  avenue 
to  the  house. 

"There  is  Fitzhugh — on  the  porch,"  the  King 
said — indicating  a  man,  who  was  sitting  in  one 
chair  with  his  feet  in  another  reading  a  p  *>er. 

He  glanced  up,  as  we  ascended  the  steps — and  we 
saw  on  his  face  in  quick  succession,  qu  stion,  doubt, 
surprise,  incredulity  and  amazement. 

**  Hello,  Fitzhugh ! »  Armand  called.  **  Don't  you 
know  me?  *' 

*'  I  know  who  you  ought  to  be,**  said  Fitzhugh, 
getting  up  and  coming  forward,  "  but  I  can't  be- 
lieve  " 

"Can't  believe  your  eyes,  hey? — well,  look 
again ! "  was  the  King's  answer,  as  he  took  the 
other's  hand. 

"Major! — I  meaiL,  your  Majesty! — I'm  de- 
lighted to  see  y  u." 

"You  had  i  right  i'ue  <N«rt  Uiiie.  His  Majesty 
is  in  Valeria.  I'm  just  p!  i  Major  here,  old 
fellow."  He  introduced  sne.  "  How  is  Kath- 
arine? "  he  asked. 

"Well,  thank   you.     Slu 
I'll  have  her  back  to-morrow 

"  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  »* 
for  the  night — to  see  the  old  pla      again,  and  show 
it  to  Mr.  Courtney.    Not  a  wore    -o  nhyone  of  my 
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being  here  until  after  next  Thursday,  when  I*II  ^a▼• 
■oiled  for  home.  Queer  thing,  Fitzhugh,  to  call 
any  place  but  Armitage  home  I  ** 

After  supper  we  sat  in  the  library  smoking, 
while  Fitzhugh  rehearsed  the  tale  of  the  crops  .  id 
the  plantation.  I  knew  that  the  King  was  not  in- 
terested, but  no  one  could  have  inferred  it  from  his 
manner.  Apparently  he  was  as  concerned  as  though 
his  income  depended  wholly  on  the  profits  arising 
from  the  place.  After  the  talk  had  spun  itself  out, 
and  Fitzhugh  seemed  willing  i  pause,  Armand 
pointed  to  the  wall  behind  me. 

"  There  is  the  d'ploma,"  he  remarked. 

**  I  noticed  it,"  said  I. 

"  Fitzhugh,  where  is  Hugo's  Journal?  "  he  asked. 

"  Where  it  always  has  been — ^there,  in  the  comer 
book-case,"  Fitzhugh  answered,  springing  up  to 
get  it. 

He  went  straight  to  the  place  indicated,  f:wung 
back  the  glass  doors,  and  reached  in.  Then  he 
gave  an  exclamation. 

"Why,  it's  not  here!  "  he  said « It's  na 

where  in  the  case!"  he  added,  a  momen.  i.-tcr. 

**  Maybe  it  is  in  one  of  the  other  casej, '  ^irmand 
suggested. 

A  careful  search  failed  to  disclose  it,  though  they 
hunted  through  them  with  much  care. 

**  It  has  been  years  since  I've  seen  it,"  said 
Armand,  **  but  as  I  remember  it  is  bound  in  leather, 
and  is  about  so  big  " — indicating. 
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Fitzhugh  nodded. 

•*  Yet,"  h«j  wiid— "  and  pretty  well  the  wone  for 

age  and »»    He     opper  abruptly.    "Hell!  "he 

exclaimed.  "  I  know  wh  ;rf  it  i»l  Thoie  men  stole 
it.»» 

Armand  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

**What  men?**  he  laid. 

F*'    lugh  came  over,  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 

ur  '<?. 

'  x^iLBt  week,  or  maybe  it  was  the  week  before, 
two  men  were  here;  one  of  whom  said  he  was  in- 
terested in  genealogy,  and  asked  to  sec  Hugo's 
Journal — to  look  it  over  and  get  various  facts 
from  it.  They  were  plainly  men  of  the  world,  very 
well-dressed,  and  acted  like  gentlemen.  I  got  the 
Journal  for  them,  and  lie  one  took  it  to  the  desk 
here  and  went  through  it — ^making  notes  from  time 
to  time.  The  other  conversed  with  me.  It  grew 
toward  evening — and  I,  of  course,  invited  them  to 
remain  for  supper.  They  accepted  without  urging, 
which  I  regarded  as  another  eviflcnce  of  good  breed- 
ing. In  due  time,  the  Journal  was  returned.  I 
put  it  back  in  the  case  where  it  belonged — and 
thought  no  more  about  it,  until  you  asked  for  it. 
But  it  is  all  plain  now,  I  was,  I  remember,  called 
out  a  moment  to  the  front  of  the  1  use,  and  then 
is  when  they  stole  the  Journal.     It  was  my  fault, 

sir;  I've  been  shamefully  careless.     I  am " 

"Tut!  tut!  Fitzhugh,  you  couldn't  know  they 
were  crooks,"  said  Armand.    "Think  no  more  about 
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it,  please.  There  is  no  great  harm  done.  It  was 
Taluable  only  for  sentimental  reasons.  Report  the 
theft  to  the  police  to-morrow — they  may  recover 
it" 

A  sudden  idea  occurred  to  me  intuitively — like 
a  woman,  if  you  please. 

"  Can  you  describe  the  men?  "  I  asked. 

"  In  a  general  way,"  he  answered.  "  They  were 
about  thirty-five  or  forty,  I  should  imagine.  One 
was  tall,  well  built,  with  red  hair;  the  other,  the 
genealogist,  was  about  the  Major's  size,  with  dark 
hair  and,  I  think,  a  moustache,  cropped  close.  He 
was  somewhat  older  than  the  other." 

"Did  they  speak  with  a  slightly  foreign  accent?" 
I  went  on. 

"Now  that  you  suggest  it,  I  believe  they  did, 
though  it  was  not  particularly  noticeable." 

"Don't  you  recognize  them?"  I  said  to 
Armand. 

"  I  confess  that  I  don't !"  he  laughed. 

"  Consider !  "  said  I — "  one  was  tall,  well  built, 
with  red  hair,  the  other  was  about  your  size,  with 
dark  hair  and  moustache — and  both  spoke  with 
slightly  foreign  accent.  With  whom  do  the  de- 
scriptions tally?  " 

"  It  can't  be  possible !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  It  is  a  peculiar  coincidence,  at  all  events," 
said  I. 

"What  object  could  they  have  in  stealing 
Hugo's  Journal?  " 
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"What  object  could  Lotzen  have,  you  mean?** 
said  I. 

"  Of  course,"  said  he. 

"  I  have  no  idea — but,  be  assured,  he  has  an  idea, 
and  judging  from  the  past  a  very  well-defined  idea. 
You  said  the  other  day,  you  will  remember,  that 
it  wasn't  in  pursuit  of  you,  nor  to  see  the  country, 
that  he  came  to  America.  Might  it  have  been  to 
obtain  Hugo's  Journal?  " 

"  Granting  that  it  was  to  get  the  Journal — why 
— why?    For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  understand." 
"  Not  knowing  what  is  in  the  Journal,  I,  of 
course,  can't  understand.'* 

"  Fitzhugh,  have  you  ever  read  it? "  asked 
Armand. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  admit  I  haven't,"  said  Fitzhugh, 
who,  while  he  had  not  understood  our  talk,  was 
too  well-bred  to  ask  an  explanation. 

"I  read  it  when  I  was  a  boy,"  said  the  King; 
"  and  I  glanced  over  the  first  portion,  dealing  with 
Hugo's  reasons  for  leaving  Valeria,  before  I  went 
there  five  years  ago,  but  I  can  recall  nothing  but  a 
very  plain  account  of  the  main  incidents  of  his  life. 
I'm  sure  there  was  no  reference  to  anything  that 
could  be  construed  as  even  questionable.  There 
were  the  facts  of  his  service  as  an  officer  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  his  marriage,  his  purchase  of 

Armitage " 

"  It  may  be  that,"  I  interrupted. 
"  The   purchase   of   Armitage  ? "   said  Armand 
wonderingly. 
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''No — his  marriage.  Where  else  is  there  any 
evidence  of  its  date?  *' 

"In  the  marriage  register  of  the  parish — at 
White  Marsh  Church,  I  suppose.  They  were  mar- 
ried by  the  rector  of  that  time,  I  remember  the 
Journal  says.'* 

"  Do  you  know  if  that  register  is  in  existence?  '* 
I  inquired. 

"  I  do  not,  but  I  reckon  we  can  ascertain  in  the 
morning.'* 

"  Is  there  any  other  contemporary  evidence  of 
it?'*  I  persisted. 

"None  that  I  know  of.'*  Then  he  lauded. 
"  Aren't  you  making  something  out  of  nothing? — 
Lotzen  won't  dare  attack  Hugo's  marriage." 

"  Lotzen  will  dare  attack  anything.  It  will  have 
its  effect  if  he  but  raise  the  question,  and  you  not 
be  able  to  refute  it  conclusively.  It  goes  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter — your  legitimacy.  A 
very  serious  thing,  when  a  throne  hangs  on  it.  Let 
him  but  suggest  that  your  grandfather  Armand 
was  not  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  and  you  will  have 
to  answer  him.  The  presumption  of  regularity 
which  runs  with  ordinary  individuals  is,  I  appre- 
hend, put  to  a  severer  test  when  applied  to  royalty. 
It  does  not  rest  on  tradition  nor  belief.  In  such  a 
case,  there  may  be  no  uncertainty — if  the  King's 
title  is  impeached  all  authority  is  empty." 

"  In  theory  you  are  right — but  in  this  particular 
case,  I  think,  you  over-state  the  danger.    Dehra  is 
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the  Queen,  in  her  own  right.  I  am  the  King,  and 
united  in  authority  only  by  her  grace.  Remove 
me  utterly,  and  she  and  the  boy  remain.  More- 
over, I  am  not  so  sure  the  presumption  of  regu- 
larity in  descent  does  not  run,  when  there  is  no 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  Hugo  lived  in  America, 
he  was  married  there,  his  children  were  accepted 
as  legitimate  by  his  friends  and  neighbors  who 
would  know  the  facts.  In  other  words,  the  American 
standard  must  govern  the  proof  of  an  American 
marriage.'* 

"  I  was  giving  my  idea,"  said  I.  "  At  all 
events,  he  will  raise  a  nasty  question  to  handle.  It 
will  make  trouble — and  for  you — and  that  will  be 
sufficient  to  repay  Lotzen." 

"Frederick's  decree  of  restoration  specifically 
provided  that  'the  marriage  of  Hugo  shall  be 
deemed  valid  and  lawful.'  I  think  they  are  the 
exact  words,"  said  Armand. 

"The  marriage,  yes.  But  if  there  were  no 
marriage?  "  said  I.  "  And  Lotzen  will  Insist  that 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  one,  and  that  con- 
sequently it  devolves  on  you  to  prove  it." 

"  Frederick's  decree  and  the  presumption  of  one 
hundred  years  will  prove  it,"  answered  the  King. 
« I'm  not  afraid." 

"  We  were  simply  considering  what  might  have 
been  Lotzen's  object  in  coming  here,  and  what  the 
result  might  be,"  said  I. 

"M      dear   Dick,"   he   interrupted.     "I   under- 
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gtand  you— it  is  only  a  supposititious  case.  More- 
over, we  still  have  the  register  to  consult  in  the 
morning,  and  the  record  of  the  marriage  is  doubtless 

there." 

"Do  you  remember  the  date  of  Hugo's  mar- 
riage? "  I  asked. 

"  I  do,  strange  to  say.  It  was  on  Christmas  Day, 
1784.  I  suppose  it  was  the  Christmas  Day  that 
caused  it  to  stick  in  my  memory,  when  I  saw  it  in 
the  Journal." 

In  the  morning,  on  the  way  to  my  cousin's  place» 
we  stopped  at  the  church  to  inspect  the  register. 
Fitzhugh  was  along.  The  rector  was  a  new  man 
in  the  vicinage,  and  did  not  know  Armand.  It 
was  arranged  that  Fitzhugh  should  introduce  me, 
as  the  one  who  wanted  to  look  up  a  marriage. 

It  happened  as  we  had  anticipated;  and,  while 
Fitzhugh  engaged  the  rector  in  conversation,  the 
King  and  I  turned  quickly  to  the  place  in  the  an- 
cient leather-bound  book,  now  sadly  dilapidated, 
where  the  record  should  have  been. 

But  it  was  not  there.  And  though  we  searched 
for  five  years  back,  and  as  many  forward,  we  could 

not  find  it. 

At  last  I  turned  back  to  the  place  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  date,  it  should  have  been.  The  pages 
were  not  numbered,  so  their  consecutiveness  could 
not  be  detcnnined,  but  bending  the  book  back,  until 
it  cracked  and  threatened  to  fall  apart,  a  small  bit 
ot  paper  was  disclosed  clinging  to  the  cord  which 
sewed  it  together. 
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"That,**  said  I,  pointing  to  it  with  my  finger, 
**  tells  the  tale.    The  page  has  be-^n  torn  out." 

Armand  put  out  his  hand  and  plucked  away  the 
bit  of  paper. 

"  Yes,"  he  said — "  the  page  is  gone." 

I  turned  to  the  rector.  "  Mr.  Chew,  there  were 
two  men  here,  a  week  or  two  ago,  who  were  much 
interested  in  this  register,  were  there  not? — a  tall 
red-haired  chap,  and  a  trifle  smaller,  dark-haired 
one.  Both  spoke  with  a  slight  foreign  accent.  Do 
you  recall  them?" 

"  7*erfectly,  sir,"  he  replied.  "  And  very  chavm- 
ing  gentlemen  they  were.  Their  names  have 
escaped  me,  I'm  sorry  to  say.  Do  you  know  them, 
Mr.  Courtney?" 

"  Oh,  yes, — I  know  them  quite  well !  "  jaid  I. 
**  Very  clever  men,"  I  added.  **  Very  clever,  in- 
deed." 
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We  said  nothing  of  the  theft  to  Mr.  Chew,  and 
after  a  little  talk  we  departed,  having  cautioned 
Fitzhugh,  who  left  us  here,  not  to  divulge  the  matter 
to  any  one. 

"It  is  perfectly  plain,"  said  I.  "The  Journal 
mentioned  the  marriage  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
performed  by  the  rector  of  White  Marsh.  The 
Duke's  next  step  was  to  visit  the  church  and  steal 
the  record  from  the  register." 

"And  cousin  Lotzen  stepped!"  commented  Ai> 
mand.  "  I  reckon  we  are  remitted  to  the  presump- 
tive evidence— if  it  is  required." 

« It  wiU  be  required,"  I  sfti'd.  "  You  know,  quite 
well,  the  Duke  didn't  go  to  all  this  trouble  just 
for  the  love  of  old  records." 

"It  isn't  reasonable,"  he  laughed.  "But  when 
he  springs  his  trap  I  shall  spring  one,  too.  When 
I  have  told  the  story  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
Journal  and  the  page  from  the  register,  I  thini 
he,  also,  will  have  something  to  explain." 

«  True  enough,  he  will,"  said  I.  "  I  wish  we  had 
also  a  contemporary  record  for  him  to  explain." 

«  Hum !  "  be  muttered,  and  fell  to  thinking 
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**  I  wonder,'*  he  said,  presently,  "  I  wonder  if  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society  can  help  us  out  in  any 
way.  It  may  have  some  family  diaries,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort  to  aid  us — some  mention  of  the 
wedding.  A  wedding  was  an  event,  in  those  days, 
you  know.  It  went  into  the  diary  of  every  one 
who  was  invited.  Now,  I  fancy,  Hugo's  wedding 
was  something  of  an  affair  even  then.  His  career 
and  his  history  were  notable ;  and  he  married  Betty 
Chamberlayne,  daughter  of  Colonel  George  Cham- 
bcrlayne,  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  Maryland, 
whose  plantation  adjoined  Armitage." 

"  It  will  do  no  harm  to  stop  off  in  Baltimore, 
and  it  may  do  much  good,"  I  said. 

The  next  day  saw  us  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society, 
on  Saratoga  Street.  I  did  the  asking;  Armand 
remained  the  cn-looker. 

The  librarian  was  very  courteous  and  polite,  and 
went  to  much  trouble  to  search  everything  he  could 
find — but  without  avail.  He  suggested,  however, 
as  a  last  resort,  that  the  Maryland  GazetteSt  of 
the  period,  might  contain  a  notice  of  the  wedding, 
and  that,  if  I  cared  to  investigate,  I  would  find  them 
in  the  State  Library  at  Annapolis. 

So  we  continued  on  to  the  ancient  city.  And 
there,  in  the  Court  of*Appeals  building,  in  a  metal 
case,  under  lock  and  key,  we  found  the  precious 
Gazettes — and  what  we  sought. 

In  the  issue  of  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1785, 
was  this  notice: 
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"On  Chriitmoi  Day,  hut  pott,  were  wiited  in 

the  Holy  Bond*  of  Matrimony,  Mi$$  Eliaabeth 

Chamberlayne,    only    child    of    Colonel    George 

Chaniberlayne  of  AtKUmd,  Tdbot  County,  a  Lady 

endowed  with  every  Virtue  and  Quality  which  go  to 

make  the  marriage  ttate  proeperous  and  happy, 

and  Colonel  Armand  Dalberg,  of  Armitage,  in  the 

tame  County,  a  gdUant  soldier.  Colonel  of  the  Huz- 

gar  Legion  in  the  late  War  for  Independence,  some- 

Hme  Aide  to  his  Excettency  General  Washington, 

and  nearly  related  to  Us  Majesty  the  King  of 

Valeria:* 

« I  think  that  will  fix  my  dear  cousm's  game!  »• 
Armand  chuckled. 

"  It  will  checkmate  it! "  said  I. 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  taking  this  with  us, 
I  suppose,"  tapping  the  Gazette.  (The  issues  of 
two  years  were  bound  in  one  volume.) 

«  None  whatever,"  I  answered.  "  But  you  can 
have  a  certified  copy,  duly  sworn  to  and  attested.^' 

«  We  will  have  all  the  seals  in  Maryland  on  it," 

he  replied. 

And  so,  when  we  left  Annapolis,  he  took  with 
him  a  copy  of  the  notice,  with  the  Hbrarian's 
certificate  attached,  verifying  under  oath  that  it 
was  a  true  copy,  taken  from  the  Maryland  Gazette 
of  January  17th,  1785,  now  in  his  official  custody; 
and  containing  the  further  certificate  of  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  of  Maryland,  made  under 
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the  Great  Seal  of  the  State,  that  the  affiant  was 
the  State  Librarian,  and,  a&  such,  the  publicatioa 
in  question  was  in  his  official  custody. 

''Something  of  a  document  to  prove  what  no 
one  in  this  country  would  ever  doubt,"  said  Armand. 

**  Nor  any  one  in  Valeria,  if  it  were  not  for  Lot- 
sen's  devilish  plots,"  I  replied. 

"  He  is  fighting  Fate,  I  tell  you,"  he  declared. 
"Look  you!  by  what  a  chance  we  discovered  the 
loss !  A  mere  fancy  to  take  the  Journal  to  Domlitz 
with  me — the  theft  is  disclosed — you,  by  a  stroke 
of  intuition,  guess  that  Lotzen  is  guilty — we  prove 
it — we  find  the  Gazette,  by  sheer  accident.  Don't 
you  believe  in  my  star  now,  Courtney?  " 

"  I  shall  believe  more  in  your  star  when  Lotzen 
is  dead— and  you  are  alive,"  I  answered  doggedly. 

"  You're  a  miserable  sceptic,  Dick,  a  miserable 
sceptic! "  he  laughed.    " But  we  shall  see." 

"Yes,  we  shall  see,"  I  agreed.  "Please  God! 
it  will  not  be  your  obsequies  we  see." 

We  returned  to  Washington  in  time  for  a  late 
dinner,  which  the  King  thought  he  would  eat  with 
me,  if  I  cared  to  have  him.  The  Embassy  bored 
him  to  extinction,  he  said.  Moreover,  Moore  was 
ostensibly  the  distinguished  guest,  and  he  only  de- 
tracted from  his  glory.  I  was  delighted  to  have 
him  stay,  of  course,  and  we  went  up  to  my  quarters. 
The  evening's  mail  lay  on  the  table  in  the  recep- 
tion room,  pkced  there  by  Hobbs  after  my 
secretary  had  departed.    I  picked  it  up  and  glanced 
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orer  it,  while  Amuuid  went  on  to  the  bftthroom  to 
clean  up.  One  letter,  Addressed  in  a  woman's 
styUsh  hand  and  marked  "  Personal,"  piqued  my 
curiosity.    I  opened  it  first. 

It  contained  a  single  sheet  of  plain  paper  and 
an  unsealed  envelope.  On  the  sheet  was  written 
a  request  to  deliver  the  envelope — and  on  the  en- 
velope were  the  words: 

"  To  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Valeria." 

I  gave  a  short  whistle  of  surprise,  looked  at  it  a 
second  time,  then  placed  it  carefully  aside  and  went 
on  with  my  mail.  When  the  King  reappeared,  I 
gave  it,  and  the  letter  that  came  with  it,  to  him. 

"  This  came  in  that,"  I  explained. 

"Hum!"  said  he.  "I'm  not  as  incog  as  I 
thought." 

«  Which  doesn't  surprise  you  greatly,  I  imagine," 

I  replied. 

He  did  not  answer.  He  was  reading  the  note. 
In  a  moment  he  looked  up. 

"  Listen  to  this,"  he  said.    "  It's  in  French -" 

"  If  you  want  to  be  sure  I  understand  it,  I  advise 
you  to  translate,"  I  interrupted. 

He  smiled  and  complied. 
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**  Thurtday 

"  Sire:— 

"  If  your  Majesty  witlies  to  hear  something  which 
nearly  concerns  you  (/  do  not  Icnow  whether  it 
threatens  your  life  or  only  your  crown,  or  whether 
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it  thrtattn$  neither — jfou  teill  know,  or  iiUttequent 
events  will  dieelose,  but  1  tfUnk  it  is  aimed  at  both 
your  life  and  crown),  you  wiU  come  alone  to  the 
Cafi  Republique,  at  three  o'clock  on  Friday  after- 
noon. Ask  for  Mile,  de  Varenne.  You  teill  be 
shown  to  a  private  room,  where  I  shall  be  writing, 
also  alone.  I  need  scarcely  say  to  your  Majesty 
that  this  is  neither  a  trap  nor  a  rendesxout.  I 
am  trying  to  do  you  a  favor,  and  I  th 
though  I  may  be  mstaken.** 


i 


"That  is  all,"  he  ended     "There  k  »ig. 

nature.'* 

"  Is  any  signature  necessary?  **  I  asked 

"  I  could  make  a  guess  who  wrote  it,  h*A  then  I 
might  be  wrong." 

"  Well?  " 

"The  blonde  lady,  who  is  now  posimg  as  im 
Countess  Bigler,  is  French,  I  take  it." 

"  Just  so,"  said  I. 

"Why  should  she  write  to  me?'    he  m^'-    4. 

**  God  knows !     Ask   me  something  easier.      U 
seems  to  be  a  favorite  ruse  with  them — M;  r?    -^ 
Spencer  played  it,  you  remember,  and  lur^d  ^«. 
on  to  Lotzenia  with  the  false  Book  of  Laws." 

"Hence,  why  should  it  be  tried  again?" 

"  Possibly  for  the  very  reason  that  you  will  think 
it  won't  be  tried  again." 

"  What  possible  danger  can  there  be  at  the  Caf6 
Republique,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon?" 
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**  No  poMible  dangf  1  — that  wt  know  of,**  I  taad. 

"  And  therefore ** 

**Diek!  Dick!"  he  Uugfaed.     ** You're  alwAji 
■uipeciing  a  trap——** 

-«nd  iherefore,**  I  continued,  "  it  behooree 
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jou  to  be  on  your  guard,  if  you  keep  the  rendes- 
Toue— and,  of  course,  jou  will  keep  it** 

**  It  is  not  a  rendexvoui,**  holding  up  the  letter. 
**I  shouldn't  ke  p  a  rgndeMvout — it  is  not  seemly 
in  a  married  man." 

**  And  married  men  do  only  what  is  seemly !  **  I 
•coffed. 

"Some  married  men  do  everythmg  that  is 
seemly,'*  he  replied. 

**  And  some  do  not,"  I  said  significantly.  **  What 
shall  you  do?  " 

"  What  do  you  advise  me  to  do?  " 

"  Keep  the  rendezvous  by  all  means,"  I  answered. 

"Are  you  serious?" 

"  I  never  was  more  so.  Keep  the  rendezvous^ 
but  be  mighty  shy  of  whither  it  leads." 

"  Suppose  it  doesn't  lead  anywhere — suppose  it  Is 
just  informatory." 

"  Then  bo  shy  of  the  facts  presented — remember 
they're  presented  by  the  enemy." 

"  Maybe  they  are — and  maybe  they  are  not," 
he  replied.    "  I  will  admit  I*m  curious." 

"  To  be  too  curious  is  hazardous.  Curiosity,  you 
know,  killed  the  cat." 

"A  cat,"  he  corrected.  "We  don't  know  how 
many  cats  it  has  saved  from  being  killed." 
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''There  may  be  something  in  that  Aspect!**  I 
laughed. 

**  Howerer,  I  w<»*t  be  rashlj  enriooi  to-morroir,** 
he  answered,  with  an  indulgent  smile. 

I  now  come  to  a  place  in  my  storj— and  shaH 
come  to  similar  places,  hereafter — where  it  will  be 
necessary  to  chronicle  incidents  in  which  I  did  not 
participate  either  as  an  actor  or  as  a  spectator. 
Therefore,  it  seems  best  that  I  shotUd  tell  them 
impersonally,  having  obtained  the  facts  from  those 
who  did  participate,  taking  care  to  be  accurate  and, 
at  the  same  time,  endeavoring  to  do  justice  to  every- 
<me.  Much  of  the  righteousness  of  an  action,  as 
well  as  its  justification  or  non justification,  depends, 
I  am  aware,  upon  the  point  of  view  of  the  nar- 
rator, and  while  I  was  a  partisan  of  the  King  and 
the  Princess — I  mean  the  Queen — nevertheless  I 
have  tried  to  set  down  the  facts  as  they  were 
given  to  me  at  the  time,  or  as  I  learned  of  them 
subsequently  from  various  sources,  believing  that 
as  they  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  the  talc  in  every 
particular  they  are  true,  also,  in  the  least  par- 
ticular. 

At  precisely  three  o'clock,  the  following  after- 
noon, the  King  got  out  of  a  motor  in  front  of  the 
C&ii  Republique,  crossed  the  pavement  and  entered 
the  restaurant.  A  moment  later  Moore,  walkkg, 
followed  Ipmf  and  took  a  table  in  one  comer. 
Armand  meanwhile  had  been  approached  by  the 
head  waiter. 
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"I  have  an  appointment  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Varenne,"  he  said  in  French. 

"  Oui,  Monsieur,"  bowed  the  head  waiter,  and 
continued  also  in  French.  **  She  is  expecting  your 
Excellency.  Permit  me  to  conduct  you  to  her," 
indicating,  with  another  bow,  the  elevator. 

At  the  second  floor,  he  bowed  him  out,  and  to  a 
door  at  the  far  end  of  the  corridor. 

"  Mademoiselle  is  within,"  he  said,  and  stood 
aside. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  King, — dismissing  him 
with  a  gratuity  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  service 
rendered,  and  which  set  the  fellow  to  bowing  again 
in  an  exaggeration  of  servility — and  knocked  lightly 
on  the  panel. 

"  Entrez"  called  a  sweet  voice  within. 

The  King  entered  and  closed  the  door. 

A  young  woman  arose  and  curtsied  profoundly. 

"  Sire !  "  she  said,  and  curtsied  again. 

It  was  as  he  had  thought — she  was  Bigler's  fair 
companion. 

"  We  will  drop  all  that,  if  you  please,"  he  said. 

"What  shall  I  call  you?"  she  asked,  with  an 
ingenuous  smile. 

"  Mr.  Smith,"  he  replied.  "  It's  short  and  easy 
to  remember." 

"  And  easy  to  forget,  n*e»t  ce  pas,  monsieur?  '* 
she  laughed. 

He  bowed  slightly. 

"Be  seated,  please,  Mr.  Smith,"  she  said,  and 
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let  herself  sink  with  studied  carelessness  into  a 
chair,  seemingly  all  unconscious  that  she  was  ex- 
posing a  pair  of  very  small  feet  and  a  swelling 
length  of  black  silk  stockings  above  them — quite  a 
way  above  them,  indeed. 

The  King  sat  down;  let  his  glance  linger  a 
moment,  man-like,  on  the  vision  just  under  his 
eyes,  then  shifted  it  inquiringly  to  her  face. 

"  You  must  think  me  perfectly  horrid,  Mr. 
Smith,"  she  said. 

"I  should  not  call  it  so,"  he  replied.  "Per- 
fectly ravishing  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth." 

She  looked  at  him  through  half-closed  lids.  "  I 
do  not  quite  understand,  monsieur." 

"  A  woman  usually  knows  her  good  points — and 
does  not  usually  let  a  compliment  go  astray ! "  he 
smiled. 

"  It  did  not  go  astray,  monsieur,  believe  me,  it 
did  not  go  astray,"  and  arising,  for  an  instant,  she 
shook  down  her  skirts. 

"  It  is  a  pity  to  hide  so  much  beauty  f  i  ^m  an 
appreciative  world,"  he  remarked. 

**  Monsieur  Smith !  "  she  exclaimed  reprovingly. 
**  Nevertheless,  I  thank  you,"  she  added. 

He  laughed.  "  You  are  American,"  he  said.  "  I 
thought  you  were  French." 

"  Because  my  note  was  in  French  ?  " 

**  No^because  you  held  your  skirts  like  one,  the 
other  day." 

When  you  saw  me  with  Count  Bigler.^** 
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**  I  didn't  notice  whom  you  were  with." 

"  Mercit  motuieurt  "  she  replied. 

He  smiled. 

"  This  is  pleasant  badinage,"  he  said,  "  but  time 
passes,  mademoiselle,  and,  with  your  permission,  I 
n.ust  hasten.    What  have  you  to  tell  me?  ** 

"Much — that  I  may  not  tell— this  isn't  a 
rendezvous,"  she  replied,  with  a  quick  glance  up- 
ward. 

"And  what  that  you  may  tell?  "  he  asked. 

Undeniably,  she  was  chic,  and  fascinating  besides 
— as  all  suc^  women  are,  who  are  of  the  aristocracy 
of  their  class. 

"  I  don't  know  how  much  it  may  tell  you,  mon- 
sieur— it  depends  on  how  much  you  know,  and  how 
much  you  are  able  to  infer." 

"  I  think  you  can  trust  me,  both  to  know  and  to 
infer,"  he  said. 

"I  am  glad,"  she  replied.  "I  despise  a  to* 
modest  man  at  such  a  juncture." 

"The  inference  then  would  be  that  you  don't 
despise  me ! "  he  laughed. 

"  She  shot  him  an  inviting  glance  from  her  blue 
eyes. 

"Your  inference  is  not  forced,  monsieur,"  she 
answered. 

"In  that  event,  and  since  we  understand  each 
other,  let  us  get  on  with  the  tale,  mademoiselle, 
let  us  get  on  with  the  tale." 

"I  forgot — I  but  consume  your  time."  Then, 
when  he  did  not  answer,  she  went  on:    "Let  me 
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go  back  a  littie,  to  make  the  situation  dear.     I 
am  an  old  friend  of  Madeline  Spencer,  but  I  had 
not  seen  her  for  years  until  I  met  her  six  months 
ago,  on  my  return  to  Paris  from  a  prolonged  ab- 
sence.   She  introduced  Count  Bigler  and  we  became 
— friends— at  once.     From   Madeline  and  him   I 
learned  of  the  situation  at  the  Valerian  Court,  and 
of  the  Duke's  hatred  for  you.     Frequently  with 
Bigler  I  visited  Domlitz,  and  twice  we  went  on  to 
the  Castle  of  Lotzen.     What  his  business  was  did 
not  appeal  to  me— I  did  not  know  whether  he  had 
any  business,  beyond  looking  after  his  own  affairs; 
though  this  was  more  a  languid  assumption  than 
knowledge.     I  enjoyed  myself,  and  was  furnished 
with  an  ample  income,  so  the  doings  of  my  lord  did 
not  interest  me.   I  am  not  like  Madeline— she  loves 
to  dabble  in  affairs— I  let  them  absolutely  alone. 
We  are  of  different  natures— I  do  not  know  which 
is  the  happier;  I  am  fairly  satisfied  with  my  way- 
she  with  hers.    I  have  been  the  more  successful  in 
holding  men— for  she  never  held  anyone  securely 
until  she  hooked  the  Duke  of  Lotzen.     Oh!  she  is 
beautiful,  monsieur— for  so  you  were  thinking,  I 
read  it  in  your  eyes— more  beautiful  as  a  statue 
than  am  I,  but  not  half  sr  responsive  nor  so  allur- 
ing. 

"Then  one  day  a  month  ago  we  sailed  for 
America,  and  the  Duke  and  Madeline  went  on  the 
same  ship.  I  thought  we  were  going  on  a  pleasure 
journey — and  we  were,  but  we  were  also  going 
for  something  else.     We  landed  at  New  York  and 
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went  to  the  Ritz.  The  gay  white  way — with  it* 
shoddy  imitations  of  Paris,  its  ill  concealed  de- 
bauchery and  grossness,  so  unlike  Paris  in  the 
actual,  which  is  never  vulgar  in  the  refinement  of 
vice — we  trod  from  end  to  end,  with  a  lavishness 
that  must  have  been  unusual  even  there,  if  the 
stir  we  made  when  we  entered  a  restaurant  or 
appeared  in  a  box  at  ^he  theatre  was  any  indication. 

"  It  was  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  superinduced 
by  too  much  champagne,  that  the  Count  told  me, 
one  night,  what  was  being  done.  It  seems  your 
whole  life  in  America  was  being  investigated  for 
some  vulnerable  point  that  Lotzen  could  attack — 
and  they  hadn't  succeeded  in  finding  a  single  thing 
that  would  serve.  Suddenly,  a  week  later,  the 
atmosphere  cleared — or  seemed  io — and  the  Count 
told  me  that  they  had  hit  upon  it;  and  that,  if  it 
came  out  as  they  anticipated,  they  would  guarantee 
you  a  very  pleasant  reckoning.  It  might  not  make 
the  Duke  King,  he  said,  but  it  would  remove  you 
from  the  throne.  And  when  I  asked  him  to  explain, 
he  laughed,  and  twitched  my  ear,  and  told  me  to 
wait.  Then,  for  two  days,  the  Duke  and  he  were 
absent.  When  they  returned,  the  Count  was  jubi- 
lant. That  night  he  drank  much  and  boasted  to 
me  of  their  success: — they  had  foimd  that  which 
would  tumble  you  from  your  high  estate,  and  make 
you  wish  that  you  had  never  seen  Valeria. 

"  Two  days  after,  we  came  to  Washington — to 
find  you,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  thousands  of 
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miles  away,  in  the  same  hotel.  It  gave  them  some- 
thing of  a  start,  I  assure  you.  The  Duke  and 
Bigler  were  in  consultation  until  late  that  night— 
the  former  did  not  know  what  course  to  adopt, 
Bigler  said.  Your  appearance  here  had  changed 
the  whole  matter  for  them.  I  listened  casually— 
the  affair  did  not  interest  me  then.  As  I  have  said, 
I  am  not  interested  in  *  affairs.'  On  the  second 
night,  the  Duke  and  Madeline  left  suddenly  for 
Europe " 
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■  For  Europe !  "  the  King  exclaimed. 
'Yes,  monsieur— they  sailed  on  the  Lusitania 
the  following  day.    You  are  surprised?  " 

"  I'm  surprised  at  nothing  Lotzen  does,"  he  re- 
plied, with  a  smile — ^though  his  mind  was  busy.  This 
sudden  departure  boded  ill. 

**  You  have  had  experience,"  she  reflected.  "  I 
understand." 

"  What  has  developed  since?  "  he  asked. 

"Haven't  there  been  two  tries  for  your  life 

and  two  narrow  escapes?  " 

"  The  motor  car?  " 

"  I  do  not  know — but  weren't  there?  " 

He  nodded.  "  With  your  confirmation,  suspici(m 
becomes  certainty.    Are  there  more  coming?  " 

"  Here?  " 

"  Yes." 

"I  do  not  know  certainly.  Nor  do  I  knew  if  any 
await  you  in  Valeria,  or  elsewhere — but  I  fear  so." 

"  And  that  fear  is  based  upon  what?  "  he  asked. 
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"Upon  renarlu,  disjointed  and  disconnected, 
which  the  Count  dropped  from  time  to  time- 
coupled  with  the  threat  to  tumble  you  from  your 
high  estate,  and  with  the  Duke  of  Lotzen's  hasty 
departure  for  Europe.  Altogether,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  exceedingly  suspicious,"  she  ended. 

"  That  is  all  that  you  know?  *»  he  said. 

"Everything — is  it  not  enough?*' 

**  But  why  tell  it  to  me?  You  say  you  are  not 
interested  in  affairs." 

"  I  was  not — ^before  I  saw  you ! "  she  smiled. 

He  laughed.  "Why  should  my  affairs  interest 
you  even  after  you  have  seen  me?  " 

"  For  obvious  reasons,  monsieur." 

He  bowed.  "  And  for  what  other  reasons?  "  he 
persisted. 

"  The  other  reasons  are  immaterial — ^be  content 
with  what  I  have  given  you." 

**  Are  you  quite  sure,  mademoiselle,  that  the  other 
reasons  are  your  own  or  another's  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Another's?"  she  echoed— "I  do  not  under- 
stand, monsieur." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  other  reasons  are 
not  Madeline  Spencer's?" 

He  thought  to  catch  her,  but  her  expression 
changed  not  a  whit. 

**  You  admit  it,  mademoiselle — — " 

"  Admit  it !  How  ridiculous ! "  she  laughed.  "  I 
may  not  admit  what  is  not  the  truth." 

"And  the  only  reasons  you  can  give  for  warn- 
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inif         are  myself— aiid  others  which  are  imma- 

"Exactly!  The  mUk  of  human  kindness  in  me 
has  not  dried  up  completely." 

"Particularly  the  immaterial?"  he  went  on. 

"  If  you  must  have  it — ^yes !  " 

"And  the  immaterial  reason  is  Madeline 
Spencer? — — " 

"  We  are  arguing  in  a  circle,  monsieur — more- 
over, I  did  not  say  so." 

"No — you  did  not  «a^  so!" 

"  Will  you  tell  me  why  th^  should  wish  to  aid 
you?"  she  demanded. 

"Possibly  because  she  also  has  seen  me!"  he 
laughed. 

"  Then  why  didn't  she  conduct  her  own  informa- 
tion bureau?  ** 

"A  natural  question — and  best  answered  by 
her,"  he  replied,  and  arose.  "  You  can  tell  me  no 
more,  mademoiselle?  " 

"  Alas !    I  cannot." 

He  regarded  her  a  moment  in  silence,  while  she 
looked  up  at  him  invitingly. 

"  Does  Count  Bigler  know  of  this  warning?  "  he 
asked  suddenly. 

"No,  on  my  honor! — or  what  is  left  of  it,"  she 
answered  instantly.  Then— "You're  not  going, 
monsieur?  " 

"Such  was  my  intention,"  he  answered.  "I 
must  be  off." 
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He  laid  a  roll  of  money  on  the  table. 

**  With  my  beat  thanks,"  he  said. 

"Cant  I  persuade  you  to  remain  a  little  longer?** 
she  said,  with  a  tempting  smile,  that  was  both  thanks 
and  invitation. 

"I  am  afraid  not,  mademoiselle, — busineu 
presses — I  must  away." 

"  Even  if  I  have  something  else  to  offer?  ** 

"  You  have  not  told  me  all?  " 

She  shook  her  head,  and  the  sunlight  frcmi  a 
nearby  window  spun  her  hair  to  gold. 

•*  Not  all,  monsieur.    There  is  much  more  that  I 

could  tell  you,  if  you  would  but  listen "    She 

paused  suggestively. 

The  King  was  puzzled.  What  was  her  game? 
Was  she  sent  by  Lotzen  or  Bigler  to  entrap  him 
into  some  indiscretion  with  her?  Was  she  acting 
on  the  suggestion  of  Madeline  Spencer?  Was  she 
playing  the  arts  of  the  woman  against  the  amorous 
instincts  of  the  man — the  man  who  chanced,  also, 
to  be  a  king — to  lure  him  to  a  liab<ni?  It  was  one 
of  the  three,  but  which? 

And  she,  instinctively  reading  what  was  in  his 
mind,  flushed  with  sudden  anger,  that  as  quickly 
died. 

"It  is  no  more  than  I  should  anticipate — that 
you  would  doubt  my  motive  in  giving  you  this  in- 
formation," she  said.  "You  are  a  king — and  a 
king  is  more  tempting  and  alluring  to  a  woman 
than  ever  we  women  are  to  men.     Money,  jewels. 
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e^rything  which  makes  life  worth  the  liring  are 
within  L  lung's  generosity;  and  are  we  to  be  blamed 
when  we  try  to  win  them?  " 

"  I  am  not  blaming  you,**  he  answered.    "  That 
I  do  not  respond,  docs  not  imply  blame." 

She  leaned  forward,  both  hands  upon  her  knees. 
"  Perhaps  it  is  unbelievable,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
the  truth  when  I  tell  you  that,  for  once  in  my  life, 
I  thought  to  do  a  service  to  other  than  myself. 
I  wanted  to  warn  you,  because  Bigler  and  Lotzen 
and  all  their  class  had  no  good  word  to  say  of  you 
— and  because  you  were  an  American  gentleman. 
And  then,  when  I  saw  you — I  wanted  to  warn  you 
all  the  more,  for  you  are  a  kingly  King.  So  I 
wrote  the  note;  and  while  I  did,  for  the  moment 
and  for  my  own  amusement,  try  to  charm  you  with 
my  beauty  in  the  only  way  that  remained  for  such 
as  I  to  do,  am  I  to  be  despised  because  I  failed?  " 

"My  dear  young  lady,  I  do  not  despise  you," 
he  replied.  «  A  woman  is  justified  in  using  what- 
ever means  nature  has  given  her.  To  you  it  has 
given  sensuous  beauty  and— a  past.  It  is  your  am- 
munition for  the  war  of  life."  He  paused  and 
extended  his  arm.  « ShaU  I  escort  you  down, 
mademoiselle?  "  he  ended. 

"No!  "  she  said.  «  We  best  go  alone— for,  this 
time,  I  am  no  one's  confederate.  But,  before  you 
go,  let  me  confide  this  further  information:  the 
Duke  of  Lotzen  has  gone  straight  *o  Domlitz." 
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**  Will,**  iaid  I,  a»  the  King  and  Moore  walked 
into  my  apartment  a  little  later,  "  I  see  that  you 
have  escaped,  without  material  damage.** 

"I've  escaped  without  any  damage,**  replied 
Armand,  as  he  lighted  a  cigarette  and  chose  a 
big  chair  by  the  wbdow— "  unless  you  construe  the 
temptation  of  a  very  handsome  woman,  with  a 
devilish  pretty  pair  of  ankles  and  a  fine  disregard 
for  the  elevation  of  her  skirts,  as  damaging.** 

"Hum— m!**  I  said.  "I  refer  to  physical 
damage,  not  moral  I'll  leave  the  moral  for 
Dehra  to  inquire  about — ^her  views  on  the  matter 
may  be  more  controlling,  I  take  it,  than  are  mine.'* 

He  laughed  softly.  "  She  is  very  fetchbg,  Dick, 
very  fetching,  indeed ! " 

"I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  it — and  that  she 
is  very  willing  besides." 

"  One  might  infer  so,"  he  replied,  with  a  reminis- 
cent smile. 

"  That  I'm  very  ready  to  believe  it,  or  that  she 
is  willing.?  "  I  inquired. 

"  That  she  is  willing,  my  dear  Dick,  that  she  is 

willing." 

"  I  suppose  I  might  also  infer  who  the  alluring 

damiel  is?" 
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•*  You  might,  but  I  won't  put  you  to  the  trouble. 
Mademoiielle  de  Varenne  u  Blgler's  companion.** 

"And  ihe  told  you?**  said  I. 

**  Very  little  that  we  do  not  already  know,  except 
one  thing.  Where  do  you  suppose  Lotxen  has 
gwie?** 

"  Give  it  up,**  said  I.  «  With  the  whole  United 
SUtes  to  wander  over,  I  wouldn*t  even  guess.** 

"What  is  the  last  place  on  earth  you  would 
guess?*'  he  asked. 

"  To  church,**  I  answered  instantly. 

"  That's  very  right !  **  he  laughed,—"  and  what*s 
the  next  place?  ♦» 

"  A  convent" 

"  A  convent?  **  he  exclaimed. 

"  I  mean  a  monastery,"  said  I. 

"  Which  is  better— but  you're  wrong  stilL  He 
has  gone  to  Domlitz.** 

"ToDomlitz!"Icried. 

"  So  Mademoiselle  de  Varenne  says." 

"  But  does  she  know— does  she  speak  the  truth?  ** 

He  flicked  the  ashes  from  his  cigarette  thought- 
fully. 

"  That  is  the  question,"  he  said—"  but  I  think 
she  does.** 

"  You  think  she  does,  but  you  do  not  know,"  said 
I.  "  This  comes  from  your  foolish  policy  of  not 
having  him  watched.  We  can  not  even  be  sure 
whether  he  has  left  the  country,  or  is  still  here." 

"  I  wouldn't  dignify  it  as  a  « policy,*  old  man,'* 
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he  remarked.    **  It  if  not  becoming  in  a  diplonut" 
**  I  WM  dignifying  it  becauie  it  is  a  king's,**  I 

retorted.    "Othenriw ** 

"You     would     call     it— bumble-puppy  f  **     he 

laughed. 

"  Bumble-puppy  would  be  quite  mild,**  tud  I,^ 
and  laughed  too.  One  could  never  be  long  out  of 
patience  with  Armand.  Moreover,  it  wa»  hia  affair, 
not  mine — ^though  I  was  prone,  through  love  of 
him,  to  forget  it. 

"On  consideration  of  your  not  calling  it  what 
you  think  it  is,  and  thereby  superheating  the 
atmosphere,  111  tell  you  the  rest  of  the  aforesaid 
damsePs  story,**  the  King  remarked. .... 

"  You  were  right,**  said  I,  when  he  had  finished; 
"Lotzen  didn't  know  of  your  presence  in  this 
country.  When  he  did  know  of  it,  he  left  for 
Domlitz  straightway.    Can  you  imagine  why  ?  " 

"  I  cannot — beyond  the  fact  that  he  is  up  to  some 
rascality." 

"How  is  he  to  cross  the  Valeria  border? 
Hasn't  he  been  banished?" 

The  King  shook  his  head.  "Not  formally— 
simply  an  intimation,  by  the  Head  of  the  House, 
that  his  prestnce  in  the  Kingdom  is  not  deemed 
essential.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  but  it  is 
not  a  public  decree  which  is  enforced  by  the  author- 
ities, of  their  own  motion.  It  is  a  family  matter. 
Moreover,  he  may  go  in  disguise." 

"To  Domlitz?"  I  asked. 
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"CerUinlyf  whjr  not?  The  Ferida  Pakce  ia 
•till  his--«nd  lo  long  ••  he  committed  no  overt 
•ct  against  the  Government,  nor  made  himielf 
known,  we  should  Ukelj  do  nothing.  His  position 
is  rather  non  grata  than  that  of  a  banished  sub- 
ject." 

**  He  is  not  going  to  Domlita  to  remain  passive,** 
I  objected. 

"Then  the  Government  will  act  or  not,  as  it 
sees  fit— depending  on  the  circumstances.**  He 
tossed  his  cigarette  out  the  window  and  lit  another. 
**  On  the  whole,  if  he  wishes  to  put  up  a  fight,  he 
may  be  gratified.  I  am  not  disposed  to  be  kept 
always  on  the  qui  vive.  I  had  hoped  it  was  to 
be  peace  between  us— but,  if  it  is  to  be  war,  war 
be  it.  After  all,  it  may  be  the  best  solution.  Evi- 
dently, he  will  never  become  reconciled.  He  will 
always  be  a  menace.  So  I*d  best  try  to  make  an 
end.  How  does  that  strike  you,  old  scrapper?** 
he  smiled. 

"  As  very  admirable — if  successful,'*  said  I. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it,  Moore?'*  the  King 
asked. 

"  It  makes  me  feel  five  years  younger,**  was  the 
reply. 

"Trust  an  Irishman  to  encourage  a  fight!"  I 
laughed. 

"  It  seems  to  me  you're  something  of  an  Irish- 
man yourself,"  the  King  returned.  "You  said  I 
made  a  mistake  by  not  killing  Lotzen  when  I  had 
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the  chance,  and  urged  me,  if  the  opportunity  came 
again,  not  to  let  him  escape  a  third  time.'* 

**I  did,'*  said  I;  ''but  I  did  not  urge  you  to 
seek  an  opportunity  by  deliberately  provoking  a 
contest.** 

"How  else  shall  I  gee  an  opportunity?**  he 
asked.  "  Lotzen*s  met^ccis  are  of  die  days  of  the 
dagger  and  the  rapier '* 

**  And  the  automobile,"  I  interrupted. 

"  Just  so— he  uses  whatever  period  suits  his  plan. 
His  versatility  and  adaptability  are  marvellous. 
Moreover,  I  cannot  forget  that  he  has  some  justifica- 
tion for  his  implacable  hate.  But  for  me,  the 
Princess  and  the  Crown  would  both  be  his.  I  came 
out  of  the  West  and  deprived  him  both  of  his  birth- 
right and  of  his  expected  bride.'* 

"  Shall  you  wait  now  until  next  Thursday  to 
sail?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Yes — I've  invited  the  De  Marcellins  and  given 
them  until  then  to  be  ready.  And  besides,  I'm  not 
to  be  hurried  by  a  tale  which  may  not  be  true. 
De  Varenne  may  be  a  tool  of  Lotzen — probably  is 
— though  I  confess  I  am  disposed  to  believe  her. 
We  will  journey  to  Domlitz  as  per  schedule;  and 
then,  if  our  cousin  has  preceded  us  with  malicious 
designs,  we  will  essay  to  meet  him." 

"  You're  an  Irishman,  too,  in  spirit,"  said  I. 
**  You  are  positively  chuckling  over  the  prospect  of 
another  go  at  Lotzen." 

"  No,  Dick,  I*m  not — but,  like  you,  I  have  always 
thought  that  it  is  bound  to  come  some  time,  so  I'm 
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relieved  that  the  time  seems  to  be  here.  It  ends 
the  suspense,  so  to  speak.  I  wonder  how  much 
longer  Bigler  will  remain— I  didn't  think  to  ask  the 
ladj.»» 

"  It  depends  on  whether  he  knows  of  the  lady's 
tale  to  you,"  I  said—"  and  whether  he  is  to  make 
another  try  for  your  life.  It  is,  however,  safest  for 
you  to  assume  that  the  affirmative  is  ^rue  in  both 
cases,  and  to  act  accordingly.** 

"  As  an  assassin,  he  is  not  a  success,**  the  King 
commented.  "The  automobile  was  a  very  crude 
way  of  compassing  my  death.** 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  it  was  a  crude  way.  To  me 
it  seems  a  very  clever  way,  with  a  minimum  of 
danger  for  the  assassin.  We  hang  murderers— but 
whoever  heard  of  hanging  a  careless  chauffeur. 
Moreover,  his  chances  for  escape  at  the  fime  are 
infinitely  greater — as  witness  this  very  case." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  maintain  that  it  is  a  crude  way 
and  far  inferior  to  Lotzen's  methods— which 
hitherto  have  always  been  rather  neat." 

"Different  countries  require  different  methods! 
I  think  he  has  shown  remarkable  adaptability — he 
was  in  a  strange  land,  without  resources  for  crime, 
and  yet  he  adopted  the  latest  mode— and  the  best. 
He  is  decidedly  au  fait  to  the  minute." 

"Well,  maybe  you*re  right— I've  always  re- 
garded Lotzen  as  an  exquisite  in  crime  and  its 
methods.  But  what  I  can*t  understand  is  why— 
if  Mademoiselle  de  Varenne's  warning  is  part  of 
their  plot — she  revealed  the  attempts  on  my  life.** 
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**  To  make  for  her  honesty  of  intention,**  I  said. 
"  Besides,  as  they  know  very  well,  it  didn*t  reveal 
anything  of  which  we  were  not  already  aware.** 

There  was  a  ring  at  my  apartment.  A  moment 
later  my  man  appeared  with  a  package. 

"  For  you,  sir,  from  the  Valerian  Ambassador,** 
he  said,  and  went  out. 

It  was  long  and  circular,  wrapped  in  heavy  paper 
and  tied  with  a  gold  cord. 

"  Looks  like  a  bottle !  **  laughed  Armand. 

I  cut  the  cord  and  the  paper  unrolled,  disclosing 
a  pasteboard  case  around  a  bottle,  and  the  Am- 
bassador's card  with,  **  If  you  drink  when  you  re- 
ceive this,  you  will  drink  with  me,**  written  on  it. 

The  bottle  was  old  and  cobwebby,  and  the  label 
was  dark  and  streaked  with  age. 

**  Looks  as  if  it  might  be  some  of  Von  Emp- 
field*s  best  Burgundy,  or  perhaps  Moselle,'*  the 
King  remarked.  "  V  '-e  high  in  favor  with  my 
Ambassador,  old  mai. ' 

"  I  am  glad  some  >  -.c  appreciates  me,**  I  com- 
mented, turning  the  bottle  toward  the  light,  the 
better  to  read  the  label  .  .  .  .  "  Whee !  but  I  didn't 
imagine  how  much  he  loved  me !  No  wonder  he  sent 
me  only  one  bottle!  Can  you  guess  what  this  is.^ 
It  is  a  bottle  of  *  Korona  Tokaji,  1868.*  ** 

"So  the  label  says  'jut  how  about  the  cork?** 
asked  Armand. 

"  The  cork  is  genui ..  — it  has  not  been  drawn, 
I  make  it;    though  I*m  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
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with  the  brand  to  know.  I've  had  it  twice  before 
— do  you  remember  where?  "  I  asked. 

Armand  laughed  softly  in  reminiscence. 

"Shall  I  ever  forget  it!"  said  he "We 

three  and  three  others,  at  the  Inn  of  the  Twisted 
Pines  the  afternoon  of  the  day  when  Frederick 
tumbled  Lotzen's  plot  upon  him  lilfe  a  house  of 
cards." 

He  put  out  his  hand  for  the  bottle,  and  walked 
to  the  window  with  it. 

"  It  is  genuine— or,  if  it  is  not,  it  will  require 
a  more  expert  eye  than  mine  to  detect  it,"  he  said. 
"The  cork  has  not  been  touched  since  it  waa 
bottled.  When  you  come  to  Valeria,  my  friends, 
you  shaU  have  as  much  Korona  Tokaji  as  you  can 
drink." 

"Meanwhile,  we'll  drink  this  to  start  on,"  I 
answered,  and  rang  for  my  man. 

"  Hobbs,"  said  I,  handing  him  the  bottle,  "  draw 
the  cork  and  get  four  wine  glasses;  and  mind  you, 
don't  spill  a  drop." 

"  We  will  drink  now  as  we  drank  that  first  time," 
said  I:  «  « to  the  one  we  love  the  best  '—our  wives 
now,  our  sweethearts  then." 

*•  And  I  propose  that  afterward  we  drink  another 
—if  the  wine  hold  out— to  Lotzen's  last  try," 
Armand  remarked. 

"And  his  defeat — followed  by  acolytes  and  in- 
cense," I  added. 

"Have  it  any  way  you  wish!"  he   remarked. 
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**  Onlj  so  we  get  the  drink  and  quick^^.    I'm  perish- 
ing with  thirst." 

"  Hobbs  must  be  having  trouble  with  the  cork/* 
Moore  observed  presently. 

"  He  has  been  a  rather  long  time/*  said  the  King. 

I  touched  the  belL 

Hobbs  did  not  respond. 

I  touched  it  again — and  longer. 

Still  no  response. 

One  does  not  care  to  go  in  search  of  a  servant, 
so  I  rang  a  third  time — and  without  result. 

The  King  laughed.  "The  two  d*s:  drunk  or 
decamped — and  either  is  a  misfortune.  But  if  he 
it  only  drunk  better  look  him  up,  Dick,  before  the 
entire  bottle  is  consumed.** 

"  It's  very  queer,'*  said  I,  and  went  in  search 
of  him. 

Next  the  library  was  my  bed-room,  then  a  bath, 
with  a  small  room  adjoining  which  was  Hobbs*8. 
I  crossed  the  bed-room,  and  through  the  bath-room 
to  Hobbs's  room.  The  door  was  shut — or  nearly 
so.  I  knocked ;  and,  receiving  no  answer,  I  pushed 
it  back.  It  held,  as  though  something  were  against 
it.  I  pushed  harder — and  as  I  pushed  the  door 
slowly  opened.    I  stepped  within — and  halted. 

Hobbs  was  crumpled  on  the  floor — an  empty 
glass  beside  him,  the  bottle  on  the  table  a  few 
feet  away.  Even  as  he  lay,  I  could  see  that  this 
was  no  drunken  stupor.  The  man  had  been  sorely 
stricken  or  was  dead.  It  was  his  body  that  had 
blocked  the  door. 
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I  rtooped  and  put  mj  hand  on  his  face;  then 
swiftly  unbuttoned  his  coat  and  waistcoat  and  felt 
his  heart.  No  answering  throb  met  my  pressure. 
It  was  still.    Hobbs  was  dead! 

I  went  quickly  back  to  the  library.  The  King, 
hearing  mj  step  in  the  bed-room,  called  out  as  I 
entered: 

"  Ho!  for  the  water  wag ** 

Then  I  suppose  he  saw  my  face,  for  he  stopped. 

"  What  is  it,  Dick?  »  he  cried,  and  both  he  and 
Moore  leaned  forward  in  their  chairs. 

"  Hobbs  is  dead,"  I  said. 

"Dead!  "they  both  echoed. 

«  Dead! »  said  I.  «  Come  here! »  and  led  them 
back  to  my  servant's  room 

"Was  he  lying  here  when  you  entered?"  the 
King  asked,  when  he  and  Moore  hai  assured  them- 
selves that  life  was  extinct 

"  He  had  fallen  against  the  door,'*  I  answered. 
"  I  had  to  push  back  the  b^dy  to  open  it." 

The  shdde  was  half-drdrtU.  Moore  moved  over 
and  shot  it  up — and  our  eyes  travelled  from  the 
dead  body  to  the  opened  bottle  on  the  table,  and 
down  to  the  gUo^i  on  the  floor. 

The  King  was  nearest  and  he  stepped  across  and 
picked  it  up.  It  was  a  heavy  glass  (not  a  wine 
glass)  from  o£F  the  wash-stand  and  the  fall  had 
not  broken  it.  He  glanced  at  it  an  instant,  raised 
it  to  his  nose,  then  handed  it  to  me. 

"Wine!"  he  said  simply. 
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I  lifted  the  bottle  and  held  it  against  the  light^- 
about  a  gill  of  the  contents  was  missing. 

"  Tokay !  **  I  answered. 

Then  we  three  looked  at  one  another. 

''By  Heaven!  it  was  poisoned!"  exclaimed 
Moore. 

The  King  and  I  iiodded. 

"Yes!  "said  I. 

'*  A  close  call  for  us,'*  said  the  King.  **  Hobbs, 
you  deserve  knighthood — though  you  may  not  merit 
it.     Has  he  a  family?  '* 

"Not  to  my  knowledge." 

I  repla(\ed  the  glass  on  the  floor  beside  the 
corpse,  took  up  the  bottle,  and  we  went  back  to  the 
library.     Then  I  turned  to  the  King. 

"  We  shall  have  to  summon  a  physician  at  imce," 
I  said.  "  Hobbs  committed  suicide — ^unless  you 
wish  the  real  facts  to  be  known." 

"  I  most  assuredly  do  not  wish  the  real  facts 
known,  if  you  can  arrange  it  without  any  resulting 
trouble,"  he  replied;  "we  don't  want  to  be  in- 
volved in  a  murder  mystery.  Hobbs  is  dead,  but 
you  may  trust  me  to  exact  adequate  punishment 
when  the  opportunity  comes." 

I  nodded,  and  went  to  the  telephone.  I  called, 
first.  Dr.  Northam  and  asked  him  to  come  around 
instantly;  then  an  undertaking  establishment,  to 
take  charge  of  the  body,  and  lastly  I  told  the  hotel 
office  to  send  the  manager  to  me  at  once. 

The  latter  came  first,  of  course.  I  told  him, 
simply,  that  I  had  found  my  servant  dead  in  his 
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room,  and  asked  him  to  wait  the  coming  of  the 
physician  whom  I  had  summoned.  He  naturaUy 
was  for  suppressing  the  facts,  and  keeping  them 
from  the  newspapers,  so  he  gladly  acquiesced. 

A  moment  later,  Dr.  Northam  arrived.  He  was 
one  of  the  fashionable  practiUoners  of  the  dty— 
a  taU,  slender  man  of  middle  age,  the  physician 
for  most  of  the  diplomatic  corps— and  entirely 
discreet. 

*'  Dr.  Northam,"  I  said,  when  the  rest  had  been 
presented,  "I  sent  for  you  to  look  at  my  man, 
Hobbs,  who  has  died  either  from  heart  failure  or 
suicide.  He  failed  to  respond  to  my  summons, 
though  I  rang  thrice.  I  went  in  search  of  him; 
and  found  his  body  on  the  floor  of  his  room-^ 
where  I  have  left  it  for  you  to  see,  after  satisfying 
myself,  of  course,  that  he  was  really  dead." 

We  went  into  Hobbs's  room.  The  doctor 
dropped  on  his  knees  beside  the  body,  and  made 
a  brief  examination.    Then  he  arose. 

"  Heart  failure  or  suicide,"  he  said.  «*  The  glass, 
there,  is  suspicious  of  the  latter.  When  did  vou* 
last  see  him?"  ^ 

"Abort  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  I  found 
him,"  I  replied. 

He  picked  up  the  glass  and  smeUed  it. 

«  Liquor  of  some  sort,"  said  he.  Then  he  looked 
at  me.  "The  death  has  aU  the  appearance  of 
heart  faflure,  Mr.  Courtney,  and  I  wiU  give  a  cer- 
tificate to  that  effect  if  you  wish  it.  Of  course, 
if  you  are  not  satisfied,  and  insist  upon  an  autopsy 
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and  s  chemical  analysis  of  the  itomacb,  ymi  can 
notify  the  oorcmer." 

'*  Since  the  man  i>  dead,  either  by  hit  own  hand 
or  from  natural  causes,  I  do  not  see  what  good 
an  autopsy  will  subserve,**  said  I. 

"No  good  in  the  least,**  he  answered,  "except 
to  gi  'e  the  case  notoriety  in  the  newspapers.** 

He  filled  out  the  death  certificate  as  from  "  an- 
gina pectoris,**  and  departed.  Just  as  he  was  leav- 
mg,  ie  undertaker  arrived.  I  gave  him  the  cer- 
tificate, and  told  him  to  take  the  body  and  prepare 
it  for  burial.    Then  I  went  back  to  my  friends. 

The  Kbg  was  sitting  on  the  table,  slowly  swing- 
ing one  foot  and  stabbing  at  the  pad  with  a  letter- 
opener.  Moore  was  lookbg  out  the  window  at  the 
cabs  and  motors  and  the  crowd  of  people  thronging 
the  thoroughfare  below. 

"Well,**  said  I,  "what  is  your  theory, 
Major?** 

"  You  are  better  on  theories  than  I  am,  Dick,** 
said  the  King.    "  Let  me  hear  yours  first.** 

"  I  could  almost  believe  Lotzen  himself  directed 
it — it  is  his  way  of  doing  things,**  I  answere ' 

"  Maybe  he  did  direct  it,**  Moore  observed. 

"  Why  not?  The  girl  likely  lied,**  the  King  re- 
marked. 

"Maybe  the  girl  told  the  truth,  too,**  Moore 
continued.  "  Maybe  Lotzen  arranged  the  thing  be- 
fore he  left.** 

"  They  were  too  long  about  putting  it  into  execu- 
ti«i,**  Armand  objected. 
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I  saw  Moore's  p^int 

"  I  believe  the  General  is  right,"  I  said.    "  Lot- 
zen  arranged  it  before  he  left,  to  be  used  only  in 
the  last  extremity— for,  you  must  remember,  we 
do  not  know  how  many  schemes  on  your  Majesty's 
life  have  been  abortive  or  have  gone  astray.    Big- 
ler  knew,  at  least  he  suspected,  that  you  would 
come  direct  to  me  here  from  your  interview  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Varenne.     He  saw  you  leave  the 
Cafe  Republique,  he  followed  you  to  this  hotel— 
and  then  he  sent  the  wine  with  Von  Empfield's  card 
inclosed.     And  see  how  cleverly  he  worded  it  to 
insure  its  instant  use:    *If  you  drink  when  you 
receive  this,  you  will  drink  with  me.»    He  knew  that 
I  would  not  suspect— knew  that  I  would  drink  in 
response  to  the  invitation— knew  that  you  would 
be  here— knew  that  you  would  drink  with  me.  And, 
then— do  you  appreciate  just  what  a  trifling  chance 
prevented  the  success  of  their  devilish  plot!     A 
thirsty  valet — that  was  all! " 

"  Destiny !  »  said  the  King.  «  My  ster,  Dick,  my 
star."  ^ 

"  Your  star  will  never  have  a  narrower  escape 
from  falling  into  the  sun,"  said  L  "Destiny 
ahnost  forgot." 

"Destiny  never  forgets  her  own!"  the  King 
laughed 

"If  her  own  use  proper  precaution,"  I  sup- 
plemented. 

"  All  the  foregoing  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  wine  was  poisoned,"  Moore  remarked.    "  I 
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thou^t  you  both  said  Uutt  the  cork  had  not  been 
tampered  with.** 

"  It  had  not  been — ^I  am  sure  of  it,**  asaerted 
the  Kingi  and  I  supported  him. 

"Let  me  look  at  the  bottle,**  said  Moore. 

I  got  it  from  the  cupboard  in  the  bed-room 
where  I  had  hidden  it,  and  the  cork  with  the  cork- 
screw still  in  it,  and  handed  them  to  him. 

He  examined  the  cork  curiously ;  then  stuck  the 
cork  in  the  bottle  and  held  it  bottom  up. 

**  I  thought  as  much!  '*  he  said,  after  a  m<xnent*s 
inspection.  *'You*re  right — the  cork  was  not 
tampered  with — but  the  bottom  was.  They  have 
drilled  a  tiny  hole  through  the  glass  and  injected 
the  poison,  then  plugged  the  opening  with  some 
substance  that  is  the  color  of  the  bottle.  It  is  an 
old  trick,  but  rather  a  neat  one  under  the  circum- 
stances.** 

"It  is  the  DeviPs  trick!"  I  exclaimed.  "The 
DevU's  trick!** 

"  And  Lotzen  almost  turned  it !  **  the  King  ob- 
served. **  Corapanionship  with  me  appears  to  be  a 
trifle  hazardous — ^you  would  better  take  warning, 
DicL** 

I  shrugged  the  suggestion  aside. 

"What  are  we  to  do  with  this  wine?**  I  asked. 
"  For  my  part,  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  risk  sus- 
picion by  having  it  analyzed.  Hobbs*8  death  might 
be  connected  with  it.  And  yet,  if  it  is  not  analyzed, 
we  can  never  know  positively  that  it  is  poisoned." 
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•*  We  know  it  to  our  Mtiifaction,  which  ia  suffl- 
cient !  '*  laughed  Moore. 

"  Shall  I  empty  it?  »'  I  aiked  the  King. 
^^  "  If  you  have  a  smaU  bottle,  Dick,"  he  aniwered, 
"  I'll  fill  it  with  the  wine  and  have  it  analyzed  when 
I  get  home  I  have  a  notion  I  should  like  to  know 
what  poison  Lotzen  uses.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  the 
only  drug  I  know  that  could  be  so  instantly  fatal— 
the  position  of  the  body  and  glass  showed  how 
quickly  it  acted— but  this  has  not  the  characteristic 
odor  of  bitter  almonds."  He  turned  to  Moore. 
"General,  how  would  you  like  to  be  the  King's 
taster?  The  office  has  lapsed  for  some  thousand 
years,  but  I  may  have  to  revive  it." 

"I  have  not  sufficient  discrimination  of  palate. 
Better  give  it  to  Bcrnhcim ! "  suggested  Moore. 

"  And  die  of  starvation?  No !  no !  my  friend,  no ! 
no!  "  the  King  laughed.  «  I'll  risk  Lotzen's  poisons, 
before  I'll  have  Bcrnheim  for  my  taster." 

I  went  out  and  gave  some  further  instructions  to 
the  undertaker,  who  was  just  departing  with  the 
body.  Then  I  filled  a  small  bottle  with  the  wine, 
poured  the  rest  in  the  bowl  in  the  bath-room,  and 
gave  the  phial  to  the  King. 

"Look  out  for  it,"  I  cautioned.  "We  don't 
know  what  is  in  it,  so  best  be  very  careful — queer 
chemical  reactions  occur  hours  after  the  compound- 
ing, remember." 

"  I  reckon  no  chemical  reaction  can  occur  which 
will  cause  me  to  drink  the  stuif,  so  I'll  risk  it," 
said  the  King. 
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After  he  and  Moore  were  gone,  I  sat  down  and, 
lighting  a  cigar,  fell  to  thinking.  Hobbe,  poor 
fellow,  was  dead! — a  victim,  here  in  peaceful 
America,  of  a  qnarrel  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
— and  of  which  he  was  as  ignorant  as  the  babe  un- 
born. What  agony  he  suffered,  what  tortures  he 
endured,  during  the  few  moments  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  drinking  and  his  death,  I  can  never  know. 
Since  it  had  to  be,  I  hope  it  came  like  the  lightning's 
flash.  It  was  his  destiny,  as  the  King  would  say, 
so  why  question  It?  But  he  was  a  faithful  servant ; 
like  all  English  servants,  however,  who  are  well 
trained,  more  of  an  automaton  than  a  human  being; 
and  one  treated  him  rather  as  a  machine  than  a 
thing  of  flesh  and  blood.  So  that,  however  much 
I  might  regret  his  untoward  ending,  I  could  not 
grow  sentimental  over  it.  Moreover,  if  he  had  not 
tasted  my  wine  he  would  not  have  died.  But,  there 
again,  I  forgave  him.  If  he  had  not  tasted  it,  the 
King  and  Moore  and  I  would  have  drunk  it — and 
died.  On  the  whole,  he  deserved  the  best  that  I 
could  do  for  him  now — an  expensive  funeral  and 
flowers,  and  the  memory  that  he  had  in  fact,  how- 
ever unwittingly,  saved  the  King's  life,  as  well  as 
Moore's  and  my  own.  Well!  he  should  have  his 
funeral,  and  his  flowers,  and  his  memory. 

I  was  aroused  by  a  knock  on  the  door,  and  such 
is  the  force  of  habit  that,  for  an  instant,  I  waited 
for  Hobbs  to  answer  it.  Then  I  sprang  up  and 
answered  it  myself. 

Count  Bigler  stood  bowing  on  the  threshold. 
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I IT7PP0U  I  betrayed  by  my  manner  some  of  the 
actonishment  I  felt,  for  he  smiled  deprecatingly  and 
bowed  again. 

"You  are  surprised,  monsieur,"  he  said.  "I 
have  taken  you  a  bit  suddenly,  doubtless^I  should 
have  sent  up  my  card  from  the  office.  I  pray  your 
pardon.*' 

"  It  would  have  been  more  according  to  usage,'* 
I  answered,  as  I  stood  aside  for  him  to  enter. 

"  But  you  might  not  have  been  in ! "  he  smiled. 

"  I  might  not,"  said  I,  "  and  then  again,  I  might. 
Will  you  be  seated,  Count?" 

"Thank  you!"  he  replied,  and  sat  down  beside 
the  table.  "  It  would  depend  upon  what  you  thought 
was  my  errand,  whether  you  would  be  at  home— 
n^eit  ce  pasf  " 

"And  also  whether  I  wanted  to  be  amused,"  I 
added—"  though,  frankly,  your  errand  is  what  par- 
ticularly concerns  me." 

He  smiled  vaguely.    «  May  I  smoke?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  may,"  said  I,  indicating  the  table  whereon 
were  both  cigars  and  cigarettes.    «  Help  yourself." 

"  Your  pardon,  sir,"  he  answered,  drawing  out 
his  own  cigarette  case;  "I  never  smoke  any  but 
my  own  special  blend." 
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**  From  preference  or  from  pr«caati(m?  '*  I  asked. 

"  From  brth!  '*  he  laughed. 

"  But  more  especially  from  precaution.*' 

"  You,  too,  have  had  experience— of  a  bad  cigar 
or  cigarette,  monsieur?  " 

"  For  instance,"  I  went  on,  "  for  all  you  know. 
Count,  these  may  be  doped,  or  even — ^poisoned." 

He  opened  his  eyes  in  surprise,  then  slowly  let 
the  lids  sink  back  into  their  wonted  place. 

"Not  yourtt  Mr.  Courtney — another's  might, 
but  not  yours,"  he  answered. 

I  waived  my  hand  disparagingly.  **  Just  as  we 
can  never  tell  whether  the  food  we  eat  or  the  wine 
we  drink  has  been  tampered  with." 

A  bit  of  a  smile  lingered  in  his  eyes  and  hovered 
round  the  comers  of  his  mouth. 

"I  should  not  doubt  ^our  food  or  drink,  Mr. 
Courtney,"  he  said. 

"  It  is  all  a  lottery,  my  dear  Count,  all  a  lottery ! 
We  can  only  exercise  care,  and  trust  to  Providence, 
or  destiny,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it.  We 
cannot  even  trust  our  friends'  cards — they  may  be 
false.  Only  to-day,  I  received  a  package,  ostensibly 
from  a  friend — ^his  card  was  in  it,  accompanying  a 
bottle  of  wine  of  a  most  excellent  vintage.  On  the 
card  was  written,  ostensibly  by  him,  mind  you,  a 
request  to  drink  when  I  received  it  and  I  would 
drink  with  him.  Some  friends  were  with  me — the 
bottle  had  been  uncorked — ^we  were  just  about  to 
drink  when " 
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I  leaned  back  and  liguted  a  cigarette,  and  blew 
a  cloud  of  smoke  ceilingward,  never  for  an  instant, 
however,  taking  my  ey.^s  from  Bigler's  face. 

He  was  leaning  a  bit  forward,  as  if  in  interest, 
but  the  smile  still  lingered  in  his  eyes,  though  ban- 
ished from  his  mouth. 

" When— what? »'  he  said.  "Get  on,  sir,  get 
on !  You  Americans  are  so  deliberate,  Mr.  Court- 
ney.'* 

"  When  it  was  discovered,  quite  by  accident,"  said 
I  slowly,  **  that  the  bottle  had  been  tampered  with, 
and  the  wine,  being  thus  under  a  suspicion,  was 
not  drunk.    Instead,  we  tested  it,  and  found " 

Again  I  blew  a  smoke  ring  upward,  and  looked 
at  him. 

"Found?  Found  what,  Mr.  Courtney?"  he 
demanded,  seemingly  with  breathless  interest,  which 
may  or  may  net  have  been  assumed. 

"  That  it  had  been  poisoned,"  said  I  curtly. 

"Horrible!  Horrible!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  can- 
not understand  your  America,  Mr.  Courtney !  You 
will  try  to  discover  the  criminal?" 

"  No! "  said  I.  «  No— it  is  not  necessary.  The 
criminal  is  already  discovered." 

I  had  thought  to  disconcert  him  but  I  failed. 

"You  will  punish  him.  Surely!  You  will  not 
let  him  escape! "  he  cried. 

"Again,  no! — it  is  not  a  crime  in  America  to 
poison  one  by  wine,"  I  replied,  blandly—"  though 
it  is  not  considered  particularly  good  form." 
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An  amused  look  passed  over  his  face. 

"A  strange  custtun,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  Which  reminds  me,  Count,"  I  went  on,  "  that 
I  was  so  much  upset  by  the  poison  matter,  I  neg- 
lected to  o£Fer  you  anything  to  drink.  I  beg  your 
pardon ! " 

"  I  don't  wish  anything,  Mr.  Courtney,"  he  de- 
clared hastily. 

"Nonsense,  Count;  it  is  never  too  late  for  a 
drink.  Excuse  me  a  moment,"  and  I  went  into  my 
bed-room.  I  would  give  him  a  chance  to  show  his 
nerve. 

I  filled  two  wine  glasses  with  claret,  which  was 
suflBciently  close  in  color  to  the  Tokay  to  serve  the 
purpose,  and  returned  to  the  room. 

**  No!  Count,  it  is  never  too  late  for  a  drink,"  I 
repeated;  "and  here  is  some  marvellous  wine,  fit 
for  the  Kmg's  own  table— Korona  Tokaji,  1868." 

If  I  had  any  doubt  that  he  was  an  accessory  to 
the  crime  (which,  however,  I  was  sure  that  Lotzen 
planned),  it  was  dispelled  that  instant.  He  had 
not  the  marvellous  control  of  his  features  in  which 
the  Duke  excelled,  and  though  he  tried  hard  to 
steady  himself,  so  as  not  to  betray  his  guilt  in  his 
face,  yet  it  was  useless.  I  read  confession  in  his 
eyes  and  mouth  and  even  in  his  hands. 

I  put  down  the  tray,  and  picking  up  the  glasses 
offered  one  to  him — ^the  other  I  took  myself. 

"Let  us  drink  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Valeria,"  I  said. 

I  knew  the  uncertainty  that  was  in  his  mind—' 
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the  uncertainty  whether  the  wine  I  offered  him  was 
the  poisoned  Tokay.  Lotzen  would  have  drunk, 
with  a  laugh  and  with  confidence — he  would  have 
known  that  he  was  in  no  danger,  because,  out  of 
respect  to  myself  alone  if  not  from  fear  of  the  law, 
I  would  not  give  him  poisoned  wine.  But  Bigler 
had  not  the  Duke*s  quick  mind  and  assurance  to 
act  instantly,  and  after  the  briefest  hesitation,  which 
convicted  hin  absolutely,  he  declined  the  glass. 

"  I  regret,  Mr.  Courtney,"  he  said  with  a  low 
bow,  "that  I  am,  as  you  Americans  say,  *on  the 
water-wagon  ' — you  will  excuse  me,  I  am  sure." 

"  Of  course  I'll  excuse  you.  Count.  The  *  water- 
wagon  » is  always  a  sufficient  plea,"  I  replied.  "  For 
myself,  however,  it  seems  a  shame  to  waste  good 
liquor,  so,  with  your  permission " 

With  a  bow,  I  lifted  the  glass  which  I  had 
proffered  him  and  drui^ied  it.    Then  I  laughed. 

"A  suspicious  person  might  have  thought,  my 
dear  Count,"  said  I,  « that  you  were  afraid  to  drink, 
lest  by  mistake  I  had  given  you  of  the  poisoned 
Tokay." 

"My  dear  Mr.  Courtney,"  he  replied,  "I  am 
confident  that  you  never  make  mistakes." 

Which,  on  the  whole,  was  not  bad  for  an  answer, 
and  showed,  at  least,  that  he  had  recovered  himself. 

With  that,  having  made  my  point,  I  changed 
the  conversation. 

"I  believe,"  said  I,  "that  you  had  something 
to  say  to  me — or  am  I  mistaken?  " 

"  As  I  have  just  remarked,  monsieur  never  makes 
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mutakes,**  he  smiled.    "  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you,  if  I  may  be  permitted.'* 

"  Say  on,  Count,'*  I  ainswered,  going  over  to  the 
mantel  and  leaning  on  it.  "  Say  on — I*m  all  atten- 
tion.** 

He  took  out  his  case,  and  selected  another  cigar- 
ette with  much  deliberation. 

"Mr.  Courtt^y,**  he  began,  «I  come  from  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Lotzen.** 

"  I  am  honored!  '*  said  I,  with  a  bow. 

He  bowed  back.  "  His  Royal  Highness  considers 
that  you  have  great  influence  with  the  present  King 
of  Valeria,  and  he  desires  to  send  to  him,  through 
you,  this  message.** 

"  One  moment,  sir,**  I  interrupted.  "  I  may  be 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  his  Majesty,  but  I  fail 
to  comprehend  why  a  message  should  be  delivered 
to  me  here,  when  the  King  is  in  his  capital,  more 
than  three  thousand  miles  away.** 

"I  have  expressed  myself  rather  awkwardly,  I 
fear,**  he  apologized.  «  What  I  should  have  said, 
is  that  the  Duke  desires  to  send,  through  you,  to 
the  Mr.  Smith  with  whom  you  were  dining  the  other 
evening,  a  message  for  the  present  King  of  Valeria.** 

"I  can  deliver  the  message,**  I  said,  "but,  of 
course,  I  cannot  answer  for  its  being  brought  to 
his  Majesty*s  attention.'* 

"  Let  us  leave  off  the  latter  portion  then— it  is 
mere  surplusage— and  simply  put  it  that  the  Duke 
desires  you  to  deliver  a  message  from  him  to — Mr. 
Smith.*' 
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"That  IB  a  very  simple  matter,**  laid  i— 
**  though,  I  must  confess,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  you  should  entrust  this  message  to  me, 
when  you  could  deliver  it  in  person  to  Mr.  Smith." 

"  It  is  in  the  interests  of— Mr.  Smith.** 

"Yes?"  I  interrogated. 

"  Your  influence  with  him  is  very  powerful." 

"  With  Mr.  Smith?  »*  I  asked. 

The  Count  bowed.    "And  also  with  the  King." 

"  Then  if  I  apprehend  correctly,  you  count  on 
my  influence  as  well  with  Mr.  Smith  to  persuade  him 
to  delivery  of  the  message,  as  with  the  King  to 
grant  it?  " 

"Precisely  that!  "said  he. 

"  Which  puts  quite  another  face  on  the  matter,** 
said  I.  "I  shall  have  to  hear  your  message,  or 
rather  the  Duke  of  Lotzen's  message,  before  I  can 
say  whether  or  not  I  will  deliver  it.** 

"As  you  wish,  monsieur,"  said  he.  "This  is 
the  message:  The  Duke  of  Lotzen  desires  that  you 
will  convey  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  through  him  to  the 
King  of  Valeria,  his  intention  to  pass  t&e  summer 
in  Valeria— either  at  the  Ferida  Palace  in  Dornlitz, 
or  at  his  Castle  of  Lotzen,  as  to  his  Highness  may 
seem  fit.** 

"I  can  see  no  objection  to  delivering  the  mes- 
sage to  Mr.  Smith,'*  I  said.  "Whether  it  ever 
reaches  his  Majesty,  or  what  his  decision  on  the 
request  will  be,  I  cannot  presume  to  guess." 

"There  is  something  more  to  the  message,"  he 
continued.     "If  the  King  attempts  to  banish  the 
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Duke,  or  to  molest  him  in  any  way  whatever,  the 
Duke  will  disclose  to  the  Council  and  to  the  House 
of  Nobles  certain  matters  which  have  lately  come 
to  his  notice,  and  which  will  seriously  embarrass 
both  the  American  and  the  Queen.*' 

"  If  I  may  be  permitted,"  said  I,  "  the  Duke's 
threat  is  absurdly  vague — ^ahnost  kughable,  indeed 
— and,  in  the  light  of  the  past,  strangely  at  variance 
with  what  might  be  expected  from  him.** 

"  In  the  light  of  the  pott,"  he  replied  meaningly, 
"  it  should  receive  his  Majesty's  most  serious  con- 
sideration. His  Highness  is  not  wont  to  make 
an  idle  boast.'* 

"His  Highness*s  boasts  have  all  been  idle; 
though,  at  least,  they  had  the  merit  hitherto  of 
being  reasonably  specific." 

"Possibly  that  ma-  be  why  he  changed,"  the 
Count  replied.  "At  all  events,  the  matter  is  not 
for  me  to  debate.  I  am  conveying  the  Duke's  mes- 
sage, nothing  more." 

"  It  is  a  pity — since,  I  believe,  you  asked  me  to 
persuade  Mr.  Smith  to  convey  your  message  to  the 
King — that  the  Duke  did  not  deliver  his  message 
in  person  to  Mr.  Smith.  He  could  have  saved  time 
as  well  as  have  been  more  direct." 

The  Count  smiled  blandly.  "  I  have  given  you 
the  message,  Mr.  Courtney,  you  can  use  your  own 
judgment  as  to  delivering  it.  Since  it  is  solely  in 
the  interest  of  the  King,  the  Duke,  I  am  directed 
to  say,  will  assume  that  it  has  been  delivered  to 
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him  promptlj,  and  will  act  on  that  •uumption.'* 
"  On  behalf  of  the  King,  I  venture  to  thank  Hie 
Hi^ess  for  his  interest!"  I  smiled 

"  You  misunderstand,"  said  Bigler.  "  The  Duke 
has  no  interest  in  the  present  King  of  Valeria.  He 
•imply  warns  his  Majesty  what  will  happen  if  he 
is  molested."  Then  he  bowed.  "And  now,  sir, 
having  delivered  the  message,  I  will,  if  you  have 
nothing  to  add  to  what  you  have  already  said,  make 
my  adieu." 

I  returned  his  bow. 

**  I  trust  we  understand  each  other,"  I  replied. 

He  backed  toward  the  door. 

"  A  moment !  Count !  "  I  exckimed.  "  Will  you 
not  have  some  wine?  "—and  I  lifted  the  remaining 
glass  from  the  tray. 

**  Monsieur  forgets,  I  am " 

"You  are  on  the  *  water-wagon  *— true,  I  did 
forget!" 

And  looking  him  in  the  eyes  I  drained  the  glass. 
Then  the  door  closed  behind  him. 
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Whbn  I  told  the  King  of  the  message  the  fol- 
lowing morning  he  was  grimly  amused. 

**  It  is  Hugo's  marriage,**  he  remarked. 

But  when  I  related  the  incident  of  the  wine»  he 
laughed  gajly. 

*'  The  one  is  a  fit  complement  to  the  other !  **  he 
said.  **  I  would  I  could  have  seen  him  when  you 
-^ut  him  to  the  test.  He  was  afraid  to  risk  it. 
Lotzen,  however,  would  have  called  your  bluff.** 

"  I  shouldn't  have  tried  the  bluff,**  said  I.  **  I 
know  it  would  have  been  futile.** 

He  nodded,  and  for  a  while  he  sat  thinking. 

"  There  can  be  but  one  reason  for  his  desire  not 
to  be  molested  while  in  Valeria:  he  is  plotting  for 
the  throne,**  said  I  presently. 

**  Yes,**  he  agreed;  "  he  wishes  to  be  on  the  spot 
rather  than  at  a  distance — ^to  direct  it  himself  and 
not  to  trust  to  a  subordinate.  I  might  even  go 
further  and  say  that  he  contemplates  a  plot  with 
himself  as  the  chief  actor.  A  quiet  plot  that  will 
be  shared  by  few,  and  may  be  worked  out  without 
anyone  being  the  wiser  but  those  few.  A  plot  such 
as  we  met  and  defeated  when  Dehra  found  the  false 
Book  of  Laws  in  his  castle  and  rescued  the  true 
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Bode  from  the  flames  in  the  King's  libimry — ^whilc 
Lotzen  and  I  fought  each  other.*' 

«  But  not  to  the  death! "  I  interjected.  **  You 
had  him  at  your  mercy  and  you  let  him  go." 

**  Yes,  I  let  him  go— because  I  dared  not  take  the 
life  of  my  rival  for  the  Crown.  It  was  policy,  not 
pity,  that  controlled  me." 

**  It  is  different  now,"  said  I.  **  The  Crown  is 
settled — the  decree  is  known.  Lotzen  is  no  longer 
your  rival.  He  is  only  a  conspirator.  Policy  need 
not  control." 

*'  I  was  thinking  that,  Dick,"  said  he,  with  a 
Iau|^.  '*And  I  am  minded  to  let  him  play  his 
game  out  to  the  end  and  take  the  consequences. 
Then  we  shall  have  peace  from  his  plottings." 

**  You  mean  you  will  let  him  remain  in  Valeria?  " 

He  nodded.  '*  I  shall  let  him  remain  for  his  own 
undoing.  He  has  forced  the  issue;  now  he  must 
pay  the  penalty." 

**  He  is  a  good  gambler,"  said  I.  **  He  will  pay 
stakes,  if  he  must." 

"  Yes — and  pay  them  with  a  smiling  face  and  a 
steady  eye.  Do  you  remember  what  he  said  in  the 
Vierle  garden — ^when  I  had  sent  his  sword  flying 
and  he  stood  helpless  before  me,  while  you  were 
restraining  the  women  from  interfering  in  his  be- 
half?— '  Strike,  man,  or  the  petticoats  will  steal  me 
from  you.* " 

**  Shall  I  ever  forget  it! "  I  exclaimed.  " Shall  I 
ever  forget  anything  of  that  evening!  The  huge 
10 
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guden-^the  MaMjuct— the  Black  Twins  and  the 
White— the  attempt  to  asuwainate  you— Lotien's 
and  Spencer'i  approach — ^your  going  to  meet  them 
—his  insults— ^he  duel— Moore's  coup,  and  the 
Duke's  sword  a-flying.  I  can  see  it  all  again.  It 
was  more  like  some  wonderful  stage  picture  than  an 
actuality." 

"  It  has  always  seemed  unreal  to  me,  Dick — ^like  a 
dream  that  is  startlingly  vivid  and  lasting." 

**  It  is  lasting ! "  I  laughed.  *'  Lotzoi  has  never 
forgotten  it." 

**  Yet  he  fought  me  again  in  the  King's  IHbrary." 

**  Because  he  had  to  fight— he  was  caught  like  a 
rat  in  a  trap." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  the  King.  "  He  fought 
me  solely  to  prevent  me  from  saving  the  Book  of 
Laws,  which  he  had  thrown  into  the  grate-fire." 

"But  you  saved  it." 

"Dehra  saved  it;  I  did  not  I  had  quite  enough 
to  save  myself." 

"Have  you  kept  your  hand  in  with  the  foils?" 

I  asked. 

"  I  have  fenced  with  Moore  almost  every  day — 
but  I'm  not  as  young  as  I  was  five  years  ago,  Dick." 

"Neither  is  Lotzen,"  said  I.  "Moreover,  you 
have  a  clean  life  behind  you,  which  he  hasn't.*' 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,"  the  King  replied.  "  Twice 
I  have  been  merciful — the  third  time,  I  may  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  merciful,  but  if  I  should  have, 
my  mercy  may  be  short." 
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Hi  ttttdicd  the  coal  of  hit  cigarette.    I  wm  silent. 

**  I  vender  where  Bigler  ii,**  he  said  suddenlj. 

"fltone,"  Mid  I.  "He  and  hii  companion  left 
laat  nif ht  for  New  York.  On  inquiry,  I  find  that 
two  daji  ago  he  purchased  their  passage  for  Cher- 
bourg." 

"For  when?" 

«  To^ay." 

"  Now  I  reckon  you  will  rest  easier!  **  he  laughed. 

"  I  will,  when  I  am  sure  that  he  has  sailed — and 
left  no  confederate  behind  him.** 

"  Where  is  Marmont?  "  he  asked  presently. 

"In  New  York." 

The  King  smiled.  "  Miss  De  Marcellin  is  there 
too,  I  believe." 

"  Just  so! "  said  I.  " That  is  why  Marmont  is 
there." 

"  It*8  a  merry  game,"  he  reflected. 

"  A  merry  game,"  I  agreed — "  so  long  as  it  is  a 
game." 

"  And  when  it's  not  a  game?  "  he  questioned. 

"  It's  reputed  to  be  hell — though  I've  never  been 
through  it." 

He  agreed  with  a  nod.    **  We  were  lucky,  Dick." 

"  Lucky  is  too  mild — blessed  is  better." 

"There  are  not  many  Helens  or  Debras  these 
days." 

"  There  are  not,"  said  I.  "  There  are  not,  and 
never  will  be." 

"We  are  becoming  sentimental  over  our  own 
wives,  Dick ! "  he  laughed. 
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**  Dkb't  I  ODM  Mj  to  joQ  that  then  wm  no  fool 
like  an  old  fool?  *'  I  Mkcd. 

**  You  did.  And  I  •ntwercd  jou:  *  UnlcM  it  be 
one  who  it  just  old  enou|^  to  be  neither  old  nor 
young.*  *• 

••  I  remember  it  perfectly/*  said  I.  « It  wa»  in 
Pittsburgh,  the  evening  we  made  the  wager  that 
jou  are  to  pay  on  Tuesday  night.** 

**  Much  haa  happened  to  us  since  then,'*  he  re- 
flected. 

**  But  more  of  the  much  to  you,  your  Majesty!  ** 

I  replied. 

"  You  have  arranged  for  the  dinner?  **  he  asked. 
"  Everything— at  the  Club,  at  eight  o*ck)ck.*» 
**  Remember— you  have  carte  blanche.** 
**  You  are  Hktly  to  remember  it,  when  you  8«e  the 

size  of  your  chet  k !  *'  I  laughed. 

"Are  many  of  our  Pittsburgh  intimates  ccmi- 

ing?  '* 

"All  if  them — except  Doiniston,  who  is  dead, 
and  McKennon,  who  is  in  Japan.  Do  you  want  to 
know  who  will  be  here?  ** 

"  No — I*m  not  curious.  I  can  wait.  And,  Dick, 
I  reckon  you  might  lift  the  incog  for  that  evening. 
Tell  them  beforehand  who  I  am,  and  then  let  the  m 
forget  it.  I  want  to  be  Major,  and  not  your 
Majesty ;  and  I  want  them  to  get  over  their  sur^>rise 
before  I  cwne  in — you  understand?  '* 

And  he  had  it  as  he  wished.  His  old  friends 
slapped  him  on  the  back  and  called  hnu  "  Major  '* 
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or  **  Dalberg  ** ;  those  who  did  not  know  him  well 
enough  for  that,  addressed  him  in  the  more  formal 
style  of  both  the  title  and  the  name.  And  it  was 
a  particularly  good  dinner,  and  a  successful  dinner 
as  well — ^the  most  successful  dinner  I  have  ever  been 
to,  if  lightheartedness,  and  congeniality,  and  **  go  " 
are  to  be  considered. 

Of  the  Pittsburgh  crowd  who  had  been  Armand's 
intimates,  there  were  Marmont — who  had  forsaken 
the  field  of  campaign  in  New  York  long  enough  to 
run  over — Westlake,  Hastings,  Macloud,  Croyden, 
Leicester,  Harwood.  The  others  were  Cosgrovc,  who 
had  been  the  First  Secretary,  and  Pryor,  the  Naval 
Attach^,  when  Armand  had  been  the  Military 
Attache  with  me  at  Domlitz.  So  much  was  for 
old  times.  Then  there  were  Pendleton,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State;  Sevier,  the  Attorney  General  (they 
were  invited  not  because  of  the  distinguished  posi- 
tions they  occupied,  but  because  they  were  all 
around  good  fellows)  ;  Vtm  Empfield,  the  Valerian 
Ambassador ;  and  Tracy,  Warren,  Stocton,  Thayer 
and  Coates.  These,  with  the  King,  Moore,  and  my- 
self made  the  twenty.  And  when  the  champagne 
came  on,  I  rapped  on  the  table  to  draw  their  atten- 
ticm,  and  stood  up,  glass  in  hand. 

"  My  friends !  *'  I  said,  "  this  is  not  my  dinner. 
Five  years  ago,  in  the  Pittsburgh  Club,  I  made  a 
wager  with  Major  Dalberg  that  thirty  days  there- 
after he  and  I  would  be  in  Valeria,  and  he  would 
have  dined  with  the  King  and  '  •    '-d  with  the  Prin- 
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cess  RoyaL  Major  Dalberg  lost — and  great  eyents 
happened  in  consequence,  aa  jou  well  know.  To- 
night, he  pays  his  bet.** 

I  raised  my  glass,  and  all  arose  and  raised  theirs. 

'*I  give  you,  gentlemen:  Their  Majesties  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Valeria.*' 

**  Their  Majesties !  **  we  shouted,  and  drank  the 
toast — ^all  save  Armand.  "Her  Majesty!**  had 
been  his  reply. 

And  when  we  had  drunk,  I  waived  my  glass 
again. 

**To  Major  Dalberg — the  American  gentleman 
and  soldier !  **  I  said. 

And  we  drank  that  also,  with  a  shout  and  a  cheer. 


The  following  day  the  four  of  us  went  to  New 
York,  picked  up  the  De  Marcel  ans  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  luggage,  and  sailed  the  next  morning  for 
Valeria.  As  we  left  our  moorings  and  glided  down 
the  harbor,  I  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Moore,  who  was  standing  beside  me,  smiled. 

"We*re  off!"  he  said.  "We're  off,  at  last— 
and  I'm  glad  of  it.  If  we  are  to  give  Lotzen  another 
chance,  I  much  prefer  it  should  be  at  home,  where 
we  know  his  methods  and  can  meet  them.  This 
thing  of  automobiles  that  run  amuck,  and  wine  that 
is  poisoned,  and  marriage  registers  that  are  stolen, 
is  a  trifle  disconcerting.  It  got  on  my  nerves  at 
last,  I  confess.  I  like  to  hit  back,  and  to  have 
something  to  hit  at." 
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'*It  got  on  mine  from  the  first,**  I  answered. 
But  it  never  seemed  to  affect  the  Kbg.** 

"  The  King  hasn't  any  nerves.  He  is  a  marvel, 
Courtney !  He  doesn't  seem  to  know  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  dauger — ^and  yet,  withal,  he  has  the  tender- 
est  heart  of  any  man  I  know." 

"  He  tells  me  that  he  has  fenced  with  you  regu- 
larly during  the  last  five  years,"  said  I.  "  Is  he 
as  expert  with  the  sword  as  he  used  to  be?  ** 

**Even  more  so,  I  think.  It  is  touch  and  go 
between  us  now — ^and  time  was  when  I  was  easily  his 
master.*' 

**How  about  Lotzen,  I  wonder." 

« I  don't  know,"  he  said.  **  If  he  hasn't  kept 
his  hand  in,  he  is  practically  ruined.  But,  if  he 
has,  there  is  no  telling — the  best  maitres  iu  the 
V  jtld  are,  you  know,  in  Paris." 

"  G>uld  he  have  improved  sufficiently  to  kill  the 
King?  "  I  asked. 

"  You  mean  in  a  duel?  No!  certainly  not — ^unless 
he  has  stumbled  on  or  developed  some  secret  coup, 
like  the  one  he  used  at  the  Vierle  Masque.  But 
secret  coups  are  as  rare  as  a  bom  swordsman; 
moreover,  they  are  not  developed  in  the  schools." 
Then  he  smiled.  "You  do  not  anticipate  a  third 
encounter  between  the  King  and  the  Duke?  "  he 
queried. 

•*  QuiM  aabef  "  I  answered.  "  Quihi  sabef  They 
have  fought  d  outrance  twice;  why  not  a  third 
time — and  the  last?  " 
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**  But  wiU  it  be  the  last?  >'  said  he.  **  WiU  the 
King  kill  him,  even  then?  Twice  he  has  held  him 
at  his  mercy,  each  time  by  every  law  of  justification 
he  could  have  made  an  end,  and  yet  he  did  not." 

**  The  third  time  he  will  make  an  end  of  him," 
said  I.    "  He  has  done  with  mercy.** 

"  I  am  glad,'*  said  he,  "  otherwise  I  should  strive 
to  prevent  them  meeting.  Heretofore,  the  King  has 
had  all  the  risk  and  Lotzen  none.** 

**You  are  sure,  then,  that  the  King  can  kill 
him?**  I  asked  again. 

"As  sure  as  that  the  sun  is  shining,— or,'*  as 
Miss  De  Marcellin  and  Marmont  passed,  **  that  his 
Maje8ty*s  cousin  is  an  extraordinarily  beautiful 
girl.'* 

"If  it  is  so  sure  as  all  that,  I  am  content,'* 
laughed  I. 

"  But  Lotzen  will  not  fight  the  King  unless  pride 
or  neces-slty  oblige,'*  Moore  cautioned.  "  He  knows 
his  master,  never  fear.** 

"  Hate,  sometimes,  will  move  men  to  do  strange 
things,**  I  remarked. 

"Hate  never  ruled  with  Lotzen.  He  is  too 
steady-headed.  He  is  not  one  to  chance  all  on  a 
single  throw,  when  the  odds  are  heavy  against  him.** 
"What  are  you  two  talking  about?**  said  the 
King,  as  he  joined  us  after  accompanying  Mrs.  De 
Marcellin  to  her  suite. 

Mrs.  De  Marcellin,  it  appeared,  retired  to  her 
cabin  as  soon  as  the  steamer  sailed,  aid  did  not 
reappear  until  it  docked. 
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All  of  which,  I  dare  say,  was  to  Marmont*s  liking, 
since  Miss  De  Marcellin  was  a  good  sailor,  and  never 
missed  a  meal  nor  was  an  hour  off  deck — and  no 
more  did  he.    But  again,  I  anticipate. 

The  third  day  out,  we  ran  into  a  fog,  which 
turned  to  rain  as  the  day  wore  on — with  the 
weather  chilly  and  the  wind  somewhat  high  and 
gusty.  As  a  lesult,  everyone  was  driven  inside 
and  the  decks  were  practically  deserted  of  pas- 
sengers. 

Be  easy !  I  am  not  going  to  describe  the  life  on 
a  steamer,  at  such  times.  Those  who  have  crossed 
will  know  precisely  what  it  was  like  far  better  than 
I  can  tell  them,  and  those  who  have  not  crossc:' 
can  imagine  it  quite  as  well  from  what  I  have  said 
as  from  pages  of  description.  I  am  recording  an 
account  of  the  Dalbergs  and  of  Lotzen's  last  try, 
not  writing  a  sea  yam. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  that  night,  and  the 
King  and  I  were  gossiping  in  our  parlor,  on  the 
promenade  deck,  when  Moore  joined  us.  Armand 
had  taken  the  Imperial  suite  and  had  insisted  that 
I  should  occupy  it  with  him.  The  De  Marcellins 
had  the  suite  opposite;  Moore  and  Marmont  rooms 
near  by. 

"Where  is  Marmont?'*  the  King  inquired. 

«  Why  do  you  ask?  "  said  I.  "  With  Miss  De 
Marcellin,  of  course." 

"  She  and  Marmont  are  playing  auction  with 
Miss  Stuyvesant  and  Mr.  Forester  in  the  lOunge." 
said  Moore. 
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"That  is  hannlcM,'*  the  King  commented. 

**  It  dqpendB  on  the  size  of  the  stakes — also,  hoir 
often  she  looks  at  him,  and  how/*  said  L 

"Judging  from  obsenratiim,**  Moore  appended* 
**  she  is  fully  aware  of  the  power  of  the '  how  often ' 
and  the  *  how.'  ** 

**  And  Marmont  is  gnedj  for  more,  I  reckon !  '* 
lauded  the  King.  "Love  is  a  curious  thing  in 
men,  I  have  observed — a  very  curious  thing!  The 
longer  it  is  in  coming  the  quicker  it  comes,  and  the 
more  violent  it  is.  I  dare  saj,  you  both  will  agree 
with  me — from  personal  experience?  *' 

Whereat  both  Moore  and  I  smiled,  a  bit  con- 
sciously perhaps,  and  admitted  the  truth  of  his 
words — remembering  our  own  impetuous  courtships, 
as  well  as  the  King's. 

"  I  am  going  for  a  turn  on  the  awning  deck  be- 
fore I  turn  in — come  along?"  I  asked. 

"Not  I,"  said  the  King,  yawnmg.  "It's  too 
dirty  a  night.    I  think  I  shall  to  bed." 

"I'll  go  you,"  volunteered  Moore;  "wait  tiU 
I  get  an  ulster — — " 

" Take  mine,"  said  the  King.  "There  it  is.  We 
are  of  a  size,  you  know — the  Black  Twins  of  the 
Vierle  Masque." 

And  getting  up,  he  forced  him  to  accept  it. 

I  got  my  own,  and  we  climbed  up  to  the  topmost 
deck. 

"  B-r-w-w !  "  Moore  exclaimed,  as  the  wind  dashed 
the  rain  in  our  faces  and  whipped  it  about  us. 
**  The  King  was  right — it  is  a  dirty  night." 
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*'  The  air  feels  good,  however,"  I  returned,  and 
we  began  our  walk,  choosing  the  port  side,  where 
the  elements  did  not  beat  so  fiercely. 

To  the  fore  went  the  search-lights,  like  feeling 
fingers  through  the  mist  of  blackness — to  the  rear 
and  on  the  sides,  darkness  impenetrable,  unfathom- 
able. 

We  had  the  deck  to  ourselves  except  for  me  man 
who  presently,  wrapped  in  a  long  top-coat  with 
collar  turned  up  and  cap  drawn  down  over  his  eyes, 
passed  and  repassed.  Beyond  the  first  cursory 
glance,  I  did  not  observe  him,  save  when  his  figure 
loomed  up  before  us,  for  an  instant,  as  he  went  by. 

«  WeU ! "  said  I  finally, "  have  you  had  enough? »» 

"  One  more  turn  and  then  I*m  ready  to  go  in," 
Moore  answered. 

So  we  faced  about  and  tramped  forward — over- 
taking, midway,  the  other  passenger  who  sought 
air,  or  solitude,  or  a  dirty  night  to  commune  with 
himself. 

Just  as  we  had  passed  him — Moore  being  nearest 
— some  premonition  caused  me  to  turn  my  head, 
and  glance  back.  As  I  did  so,  the  fellow  leaped 
forward,  arm  upraised  to  strike — and  the  light  from 
an  officer's,  cabin  nearby  flashed  on  steel. 

My  warning  cry  would  have  come  too  late,  Moore 
would  have  gone  down  with  a  dagger  in  his  back, 
had  not  the  ship,  at  that  instant,  given  a  lurch — 
not  much  of  a  lurch,  but  enough  to  disconcert  the 
assassin's  aim.  Instead  of  the  back,  his  blade 
passed  through  Moore's  side.    At  the  same  momrat. 
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I  sprang  at  the  fellow  and  fetched  him  a  blow  on 
the  head  with  all  mj  force.  I  struck  wildly,  not 
aiming  at  any  point  in  particular,  but  by  good 
fortiine  or  ill-fortune — depending  on  how  one  looks 
at  it — it  landed  behind  the  ear.  The  rogue*s  own 
impetus,  coupled  with  the  impetus  I  gave  him,  sent 
him  plunging  to  the  deck  right  at  the  rail,  and  be- 
fore I  could  raise  a  hand  to  save  him — even  if  I 
were  so  minded — ^he  had  rolled  under  it  and  shot 
down  into  the  sea. 

For  an  instant  I  was  horror-stricken :  I  had  been 
the  cause  of  his  death.  The  next  instant  I  thought 
of  Moore  and  turned,  expecting  to  see  him  lying  on 
the  deck.  Instead,  he  was  standing  where  I  had 
seen  him  last,  looking  at  me  with  a  smile. 

"The  prettiest  right-hander  I  have  seen  in 
years,*'  he  said. 

"  You*re  not  stabbed?  '*  I  exclaimed. 

"  No ! — the  fellow  missed  me  by  a  hair.  He  cut 
the  King's  ulster,  and  my  coat,  but  be  didn't  get 
me.  This  comes  of  wearing  another  man's  clothes, 
Courtney." 

*'  By  Heaven !  he  thought  you  were  the  King !" 
I  cried. 

"  Sure  he  did !  Well,  he  won't  have  a  second 
thought  on  the  matter — ^you  settled  him."  He 
stopped  and  picked  up  the  dagger.  '*I  shall  keep 
this  as  a  memento  of  how,  by  accident,  I  saved  his 
Majesty's  life — and  of  your  timely  blow." 

"  Be  careful,"  I  cautioned — "  the  blade  may  be 
poisoned." 
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•*A  Lotxen  trick!'*  he  commented.  *' Poisoned 
wine  and  poisoned  blades — the  next*  I  reckon,  wiH 
be  the  food." 

**  I  wonder  if  Bigler  isn't  on  this  ship,"  I  said. 

"  You  mean  that  he  was  the  fellow  who " 

"  No ! — the  fellow  who  struck  you  was  too  smaH 
for  Bigler;  moreover,  I  saw  his  face  as  I  hit  him; 
there  was  no  resemblance." 

In  the  inner  passage-way  we  encountered  the 
King.    He  had  on  Moore's  ulster. 

"  I  was  just  going  out  to  join  you,"  he  remarked. 

"Come  into  the  cabin  a  moment,"  said  I. 

Without  a  word,  he  turned  back.  I  closed  the 
door,  and  drew  the  shades.  Then  I  pointed  to  the 
dagger,  and  to  the  rent  in  the  ulster. 

"  Do  you  understand?  "  I  asked.  "  It  is  your 
ulster?  " 

The  King  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  then 
up  at  Moore. 

•*  You're  not  hurt?  "  he  asked  anxiously. 

"No. — thanks  to  a  lurch  of  the  vessel,  and  to 
Courtney's  blow,"  Moore  replied. 

"An4  the  fellow?" 

"Overboard."  He  held  the  dagger  up  to  the 
light.  "  You're  right,  Courtney !  "  he  said,  point- 
ing to  a  dark  stain  around  the  point. 

Wetting  his  handk  tvhkf.  he  wiped  the  blade. 
The  stain  came  away.     The  steel  was  clean. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  it  didn't  even  scratch  you?  " 
the  King  insisted. 
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''Perfectly  lure;  my  ooat  u  cut,  but  not  mj 
waistcoat'* 

"  It  wa»  a  close  call,"  was  the  reply.  **  You  hare 
added  <»e  more  to  the  debts  I  already  owe  you, 
Ralph,*'  and  he  put  out  his  hand  and  shod^  Moore*s 
hard. 

"I  deserve  no  credit,  sire,"  replied  the  embar- 
rassed Irishman.  "It  was  unintentional,  I  assure 
you.** 

Whereat  we  all  three  laughed,  and  Moore's  em- 
barrassment was  relieved.  It  is  strange  how  a 
brave  man  hates  to  show  his  feelings  before  another. 

"  You  are  certain  the  rogue  was  lost  overboard?  ** 
the  King  abkad,  when  I  had  related  briefly  the 
episode  on  the  deck. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,"  I  answered.  "  We 
both  saw  him  roll  out  and  disappear." 

He  laughed  lightly.  "My  cousin  is  a  bit  un- 
lucky—four tries  on  my  life  in  two  weeks,  and 
every  one  a  failure.  Which  only  goes  to  show,  my 
friends,  that  what  you  would  have  well  done  you 
must  do  yourself." 

"Which  applies  especially  to  preserving  erne's 
own  life,"  said  I  pointedly. 

Whereat  we  all  laughed  again. 

"  I  promise  to  let  Moore  wear  my  ulster  all  the 
time  we  are  on  ship-board,"  the  King  volunteered. 
"And  1*11  stand  for  a  new  suit,  too,  General,  to 
replace  the  one  that  was  punctured." 

And  that  was  ever  the  King's  way — ^light-hearted 
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•nd  jesting  wherever  he  wm  otmcemed — strutting 
IB  his  destiny;  and  with  some  cause,  I  was  be- 
ginning to  admit— else  why  had  he  escaped  these 
nany  attacks,  and  without  a  single  scratch? 

"To-morrow,"  he  said,  "I  shall  make  myself 
known  to  the  Captain,  and  we'll  try  to  find  out 
whether  Bigler  is  aboard,  and  also  Lotzen.  A  ship 
is  too  cramped  a  place  for  this  sort  of  game,  and  I 
am  not  minded  to  let  them  play  it  here.  You  settled 
the  one,  Courtney,  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  If  he  have  a 
confederate  on  board,  I  hope  it  will  teach  him  a 
lesson.** 

"  I  felicitate  you,  sire,**  I  said.  "  You  are  not 
wholly  wanting  in  discretion.** 

But  he  only  laughed  afresh,  and  changed  the  sub- 
ject 
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Trs  King  interriewed  the  CapUin  the  foUowinf 
moming,  disclMing  hit  own  identity  and  his  desire 
to  know  whether  Lotzen  or  Bigler  were  aboard,  but 
rerealing  nothing  of  the  epuode  of  the  prerious 
erening. 

The  Captain,  with  all  the  deference  which  an 
Englishman  has  for  a  king,  hastened  to  omnply. 
At  the  end  of  an  hoar,  he  came  and  reported  that 
after  a  thorough  investigation  by  the  stewards,  no 
one  corresponding  with  either  of  the  persons  desi|^ 
nated  by  his  Majesty  was  on  board.  The  King 
thanked  and  dismissed  him. 

"  He  may  be  accurate  and  he  may  not,**  he  said. 
"  At  least,  if  they  are  on  the  ship  we  know  that  it 
is  in  disguise.  For  my  part,  I  am  ready  to  beliere 
that  they  are  not  aboard — ^that  they  hired  your 
friend  to  do  the  job  alone.  There  are  plenty  of 
thugs  around  New  York  only  too  ready  to  murder 
for  money — and  not  much  money  at  that.** 

**  I  should  suggest  the  propriety  of  not  exposing 
yourself  at  imdue  hours,  or  in  unfrequented  places 
on  the  ship,*'  said  I.  **  Lotzen  could  have  hired 
two  or  three  thugs,  you  know.** 

"  And  I  can*t  trust  to  your  knocking  every  one 
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of  them  into  the  sea !  '*  laughed  the  King.    *'  WeD, 
111  promite  to  be  properly  circunupect.** 

**  Your  Bfajeety  i«  improving.** 

*•  Properly  circumapect—until  we  Umd.** 

**  Your  friends  will  be  Mtisfied  even  with  small 
beginnings,**  I  returned. 

Whether  it  was  because  he  was  *' properly  cir- 
cumspect,** or  because  there  were  no  more  thugs 
aboard,  or  whatever  was  the  reason,  we  docked  at 
Liverpool  without  further  incident — except  to  Miss 
De  Bfarcellin  and  Marmont. 

They  had  many  incidents  and  episodes  whereby 
the  latter  was  given  an  opportunity  to  show  his 
devotion,  but  was  cleverly  kept  from  an  actual 
avowaL  How  she  managed  it  is  her  secret — a  secret 
which  she  shares  with  most  clever  wmnen,  but  which 
is  not  known  to  us  men.  At  least,  we  thought  so 
— ^the  King,  Moore  and  L  And  we  had  every  reason 
for  our  opinion — though,  occasionally,  the  man  ap- 
pears to  be  much  more  in  earnest  than  he  really  is, 
and  plays  the  game  for  his  own  amusement  as  well 
as  the  woman's.  Certainly,  both  Miss  De  Mar- 
cellin  and  Marmont  were  enjoying  the  trip — and 
each  other. 

"  Tell  me!  **  said  he,  as  on  our  last  night  out  he 
and  Miss  De  Marcellin  were  pacing  the  deck  to- 
gether. "What  are  you  going  for — ^what  do  yott 
expect  in  Valeria?** 

**  I  expect  to  see  the  wonderful  Dehra,**  she  re- 
plied, **  and  the  Court  balls,  and  the  famous  Count 
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Epping,  and  the  ocrcmonict,  and  the  nobilitj— 
both  male  and  ftmah ** 

**  EqMciaDj  the  male!  **  he  interrupted. 

"  Especiallj  the  male,**  she  agreed.  **  What  do 
jou  expect  to  see,  Mr.  Marmont?  ** 

"  I  expect  to  see  the  same.** 

**  EfpcdaDj  the  female?  "  she  langhed. 

**  Especially  the  female,**  he  replied  significantly. 

** How  coBgcnial  we  are,**  said  she;  "  we  can  do 
ererything  together,  except  the  nobility.'* 

**  We  can  do  them  together,  also,**  he  replied. 

**  That  wouldn't  be  fair  to  the  nobility,  would 
it?" 

**  Is  that  a  necessary  essential?  " 

"Not  necessary,  but,  let  us  say— advisable.  I 
anticipate  a  rery  pleasant  time  with  the  nobility." 

"  I  suppose  you  do — every  man  of  them  who  it 
unincumbered  will  be  trying  to  marry  you,  inside 
of  four  days.** 

'*  They  won't  succeed!  **  she  said  emphatically. 

**  You  mean  that?  **  he  demanded. 

"  Of  course,  I  do.  I*m  not  going  to  marry  any 
man  inside  of  four  days.** 

He  laughed.  "My  English  was  awkward— the 
restriction  qualified  *  trying  *  and  not  *  marry.*  '* 

"That  is  quite  another  question  and  I  can*t 
answer  it** 

«  Why?  ** 

**  Because  I've  not  yet  met  the  conditions.** 

•*  Which  are?  **  he  persisted. 
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**  Hit  rank— hb  habita — his  moral* — his  appear- 
ance— and  whether  I  love  him.** 

**  Will  not  the  fint  lead  to  the  laat?  *' 

•♦  Possibly." 

*'And  isn't  it  at  all  necessary  for  him  to  lore 
ffouf  *'  he  asked. 

*♦  Possibly  !»»8milmg. 

"But  it  is  not  sufficiently  important  to  cause 
you  to  enumerate  it?  '* 

"Possibly!"  stiUsmiUng. 

"  Possibly  what?   It  is  or  it  isn't?  "  he  demanded. 

"  It  isn't.*' 

"rU  not  believe  it!"  he  declared. 

"  Then  don't ! "  she  laughed. 

**  You  mean?  " 

"What  I  said." 

"  But  how  did  you  mean  it?  " 

"  Then  don't! "  she  repeated. 

"Don't  what?" 

*'  iJon't  believe  it,— or  take  your  choice;  believe 
it  or  mn,  as  you  wish." 

'  J'l!  oHier  words,  it  is  immaterial  to  you  what 
;.  bf  iievo.*' 

•  I  didn't  say  so,"  she  replied,  with  an  upward 
glance  through  her  long  lashes. 

"  You  implied  it,"  he  replied. 

"  No — you  inferred  it,  Mr.  Marmont." 

"Wasn't  I  justiBed  in  inferring  it?" 

"  That  is  the  question — ^you  think  you  were?  " 

"Certainly!" 
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**  And  I  never  contradict  a  man's  inferecset .  'A 
woman  doesn't  infer.  She  simply  arrives.  It  isn't 
a  train  of  thought  with  her,  it's  an — explosion." 

« I  see,"  said  he.  "  Well,  111  not  infer.  Flljust 
suspend  judgment,  be  in  a  state  of  equipoise,  so  to 
speak,  on  that  particular  matter.  But  what  do  you 
say  as  to  the  three  remaining  ccmditions — ^his  habits, 
his  morals,  and  his  appearance?  " 

*'  Well,  assuming  his  rank  and  his  love " 

"  You  are  assuming  a  great  deal  in  the  latter," 
he  interjected. 

"Thank  you!" 

"  I  meant  nothing  personal.  You're  beautiful  as 
an  angel,  I  know,  but  we  are  considering  this  as  an 
abstract  question — so  we  would  better  drop  love 
out" 

"Oh!  we  would  better  drop  love  out!"  she  re- 
peated, with  another  upward  glance. 

"Yes!  we  better  drop  love  out— until  the 
American  enters.  Then  we  will  start  with  love.  It 
takes  the  place  of  rank." 

"  Until  the  American  enters?  "  she  repeated. 

"  Yes." 

"  Is  there  an  American  at  the  Valerian  Court?  " 
she  asked. 

"  I  hope  not — ^yet" 

She  kughed  softly.  "So  do  I.  He  may  distract 
me  from  the  nobility." 

"Which  would  be  most  unfortunate — for  the 
nobility." 
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''And  for  me,  also,'*  she  amended. 

**  In  that  view  of  it,  it  is  well  that  all  Americans 
should  be  warned  away — ^moreover,  they  hare 
neither  rank  nor  a  damaged  reputation,  not  to  speak 
of  decayed  morals,  to  recommend  them," 

"  Will  you  warn  them  away,  Mr.  Marmont?  "  she 
inquired  sweetly — "if  any  should  come  prowling 
around." 

"  I  should  much  prefer  to  be  the  shooer  off  of 
the  Valerians,"  he  replied. 

"  Cousin  Armand  would  not  permit." 

"Cousin  Armand  is  an  American  himself." 

"  Was  an  American,  you  mean.  He  is  King  of 
Valeria  now — ^that  is  why  I  am  going  to  Domlitz." 

"  That  also  is  why  I  am  going." 

"  Of  course! "  she  agreed. 

"  I  mean  that  is  one  of  the  reasons,"  he  added 
hastily. 

"Second  thoughts!"  she  reminded  him. 

"  Are  best,"  he  added. 

"  When  they  require  deliberation — not  when  they 
are  a  simple  statement  of  fact,  as  in  this  case. 
Second  thoughts  then  savor  of — prevarication." 

"  I  reckon,  you  score ! "  he  laughed. 

"  Yes  I  I  reckon  I  do,"  she  replied,  looking  up  at 
him  again  through  drooping  lashes — a  trick  of  hers 
that  was  very  taking. 

They  were  walking  close,  and  ever  and  anon  he 
could  feel  the  touch  of  hip  and  arm,  as  they  swung 
along. 
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"  Aren't  jou  afraid,'*  said  he,  **  that  some  time 
jou  wiU  try  those  fascinating  ejes  of  yoiirs  on  the 
wrong  chap?  " 

"The  *  sometime'  hasn't  come — yet,"  she  an- 
swered, and  deliberately  gave  him  another  look. 

"No— but  it  is  coming.  Human  nature  isn't 
ice,  nor  stone,  nor  iron." 

"It  would  be  a  chilly  world,  if  it  were,"  she 
rejoined. 

"  As  chilly  as  the  Valerian  nobility  in  search  of 
a  wife,"  he  assented.  "What  will  you  select — 
a  duke,  a  marquis,  an  earl,  or " 

"  A  gentleman,"  she  added. 

"Gentlemen  are  not  in  the  running.  Nothing 
less  than  an  earl  will  meet  the  requirements." 

"  Why  not  a  prince?  His  Majesty's  cousin  surely 
has  rank  enough !    Yes,  I  think  it  will  be  a  prince." 

"  Your  Serene  Highness ! "  he  said,  with  a  low 
bow. 

"  I  think  I  prefer  your  Royal  Highness ! "  she 
announced. 

"Your  Royal  Highness!"  he  said,  and  bowed 
again. 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  it." 

"  It  is  a  long  way  removed  from  a  simple  com- 
moner— ^like  Mrs.  Jones,  for  instance,"  he  observed. 

"  It  is,  indeed." 

"  Or  like  Mrs.  Marmont." 

The  audacity  of  him  fairly  took  her  breath. 

"  Mrs.  Marmont  isn't  quite  so  I:  d  as  Mrs.  Jones," 
she  managed  to  reply. 
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"  But  as  compared  to  '  her  Royal  Hif^MMss/  it 
is  Terj  bad,  indeed?" 

She  nodded.    **  Don*t  you  think  so?  **  she  asked. 

"  My  opinion  is  not  material.    I*m  not  a  woman.** 

"  To  be  sure,  you're  not — I  had  forgot !  **  she 
laughed. 

**  You  thought  you  were  talking  with  Mrs. 
Jones?'* 

«  No— with  Mrs.  Marmont." 

"  Oh !  you  mean  that  you  wer?  talking  to  your- 
self? **  he  asked. 

**  I  wasn't  aware  that  I  was  Mrs.  Marmont,"  she 
said. 

"  You're  not — ^yet,"  he  replied. 

**  I'm  relieved !  "  she  mocked. 

" but  you  will  be  before  the  year  is  out,"  he 

went  oa. 

**  Pleasant  prospect !  " 

"I'm  charmed  with  it,  too.'* 

"  Isn't  it  nice  that  we  always  agree? "  she 
scoffed. 

"  Delightful ! — it  augurs  well  for  our  future." 

"  Which  do  I  marry  first — the  prince  or  you?  " 
she  asked, — "or  am  I  a  bigamist?" 

"  It  is  awkward  to  be  a  bigamist,  so  I  reckon 
youll  have  to  marry  me.  We'll  dismiss  the  prince 
from  consideration." 

"  The  prince  may  object?  " 

"  Sure  he  may— he  wouldn't  be  a  prince  if  he 
didn't." 
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**  And  maybe  I  shanH  disnuM  him — ^maybe  it  will 
be  jfou  whom  I  dismiss.** 

**  That  is  an  impossible  situation.  I  cannot  even 
imagine  it.** 

'*  It  M  a  bit  difficult —  to  one  who  always  has  got 
what  he  wants !  **  she  Iau|^ked. 

"  Meaning  me?  '* 

**  Meaning  you.** 

"  I  decline  to  imagine  it.** 

"  Naturally ! — you  would  decline  to  imagine  any 
situation  affecting  yourself  which  you  can*t  con- 
trol" 

"  Am  I  as  bad  as  all  that?  **  he  asked. 

"As  what?"  she  asked. 

"  Do  I  impress  you  as  being  self-absorbed?  ** 

"Not  exactly;  more  compelling,  I  should  say 
— as  one  who  always  gets  what  he  wants  in  a  quiet 
way.** 

"  Isn't  that  rather  crediteble?  *» 

"  At  least,  it's  not  discreditable." 

"  And  am  I  not  to  get  this,  also?  " 

"  What?  **  she  asked,  with  another  of  her  tempt- 
ing looks. 

"You!"  said  he. 

"  Me!  "  she  echoed,  laughing.  "  You  forget  the 
prince  has  the  first  chance.  Way  for  the  prince! 
monsieur,  way  for  the  prince ! " 

"Away  with  the  prince,  you  mean,**  said  he. 

"  That  may  come  later." 

"  It  will  come  later." 
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Then  where  is  the  ground  for  jour  quarrel? 
With  the  delay. 


M 


"  Impatient  of  delay,  are  you?  You  forget  that 
after  the  prince,  come  the  duke  and  the  marquii, 
and  the  earl,  and  the  baron — and  then,  the  gentle- 
man.'* 

"  In  other  words,  I  haven't  a  ghost  of  a  chance." 

"  I  didn't  say  so." 

"  You  implied  it." 

"No — ^again  you  inferred  it — and  I  am  not 
responsible  for  your  inferences." 

**  Then  I  have  a  chance?  " 

"  I  didn't  say  so." 

"  What  did  you  say?  "  he  asked. 

"  S(Hnething  about  the  order  of  my  choice.  I 
didn't  scratch  your  name.  On  the  contrary,  if  it 
is  scratched,  you  scratched  it" 

"  It  is  not  scratched,"  he  replied. 

"Then  you  are  willing  to  give  place  to  the 
nobility?  " 

"I'm  willing  to  take  my  chances  toith  the 
nobility." 

"  You  have  four  more  days  without  them ! "  she 
smiled. 

"How  much  nicer  if  you  had  said:  *We  have 
four  more  days  without  them.' " 

"  We  have  four  more  days  without  them,"  she 
repeated,  moving  just  out  of  distance. 

"  You  little  tease!  "  he  said — "  with  your  princes 
and  your  dukes  and  your  nobility.    If  you  plague 
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me  to  with  them  now,  what  will  you  do  when  they're 
an  actuality,  at  your  beck  and  call !  ** 

**Yoa  paint  an  attractive  picture — ^princes  and 
dukes  at  my  beck  and  caU^-Oh!** 

**Its  companion  picture,  however,  is  not  so 
attractive,"  he  answered. 

"And  it?" 

**  Represoits  the  beck  and  call  after  marriage 
— ^I  leave  it  for.  you  to  fill  in  the  dramatis  per- 
sonae" 

"And  may  I  fill  in  whomever  I  want? 
asked. 

"  Is  it  you  who  will  do  the  filling  in?  **  he  replied. 

"  Because,"  she  continued,  "  I  shall  probably  fill 
in " 

He  took  a  step  toward  her. 

"  I  shall  probably  fill  in — the  one  I  chance  to — 
love,"  she  ended. 

"  But  who  doesn't  love  you,"  he  said. 

"Does  that  necessarily  follow?  I  might  be 
moved  to  fill  in  you.  No!  no!  sir,"  retreating  to 
her  cabin  door.  "  I  said  I  might,  not  that  I  would. 
At  present,  the  canvas  is  blank.  Good  night,  Mr. 
Marmont!  Here  come  cousin  Armand  and  Mr. 
Courtney — I'll  leave  you  to  them.  Sweet  dreams, 
mon  ami!  " 

"  Of  you?  "  he  asked. 

**  Of  me — if  you  wish." 

And  with  a  tantalizing  smile  she  vanished  in  her 
room. 
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THB  ACCIDENT  OW  POBl'nOW 

We  went  to  the  Savoy  in  London,  where  Mn. 
Courtney  met  us.  She  and  Miss  De  Marcellin  fell 
in  love  with  each  other  at  once.  They  were  the 
same  age,  practically, — twenty-six  and  twenty-three 
respectively — and  Helen  confided  to  me  that 
"  Hildegarde  is  a  perfect  dear.**  Which  sentiment 
Hildegarde  also  confided  to  me  respecting  Helen — 
I  knew  Helen  was  much  more  than  a  "perfect 
dear,'*  and  I  was  very  willing  to  accept  Helen's 
judgment  about  Hildegarde;  particularly,  as  I 
quite  agreed  with  it.  Moreover,  I  would  have 
agreed  even  had  I  thought  otherwise. 

It  always  is  well  to  agree  to  non-essentials — 
especially  with  one's  wife.  It  promotes  amity  in  the 
family,  and  concedes  nothing  that  really  matters. 
My  observation  has  been  that  a  husband  and  wife 
almost  invariably  go  on  the  rocks  because  of  dis- 
agreements and  bickerings  over  questions  which  the 
man  should  have  left  to  the  woman — they  being 
of  no  importance  whatever  among  those  larger  ques- 
tions which  are  for  his  decision,  and  as  to  which  the 
wife  is  usually  more  than  ready  to  submit  to  his 
more  experienced  judgment.  I  am — but  again  I 
grow  reflective  and  garrulous,  and  wander  from  the 
record. 
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We  renuuned  in  Lond(m  two  days,  whidi  the  De 
Marcellins  qient  in  the  shops — in  oompanj  with 
Mrs.  Courtney^  who  piloted  them  about,  and, 
incidentaUy,  bou^t  a  few  things  herself.  The 
King,  with  Moore  and  me,  pottered  around ;  visited 
Parliament,  had  tea  on  the  Terrace  with  the  ladies, 
and,  on  the  last  day  of  our  stay,  nearly  gave  Count 
Pifferheim,  the  Valerian  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  when  we  hap* 
pened  to  oicoimter  him  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
Savoy. 

The  King  nodded  to  him,  put  his  fingers  on  his 
lips  to  impose  silence,  and  went  on  with  our  party 
to  our  seats  in  the  opposite  comer  of  the  room. 

The  Count  imderstood  that  he  was  commanded  to 
have  seen  no  one,  but  he  also  knew  that  he  did  not 
understand.  For  a  hundred  years  and  more  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  service,  when  his  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  travel  incognito  in  foreign  lands, 
that  his  Ambassador  should  always  be  notified  of 
his  coming — and  he  was  held  accountable  for  his 
safety.  It  was  utterly  unheard  of  for  the  King 
to  However,  it  was  this  king's  way! — ^just 

another  manifestation  of  his  American  independence, 
and  of  his  impatience  of  restraint. 

Before  we  left,  the  King  dispatched  Moore  to 
the  Count's  table  to  srunmon  him  across,  where  he 
told  him  he  was  returning  to  Domlitz  that  night, 
and,  after  a  glass  of  wine,  dismissed  him. 

**  Just  to  keep  him  in  a  good  humor  and  from 
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wondering.  There  if  nothing  like  gratifying  • 
diplomat's  curiotitj!"  said  the  King,  with  a  dy 
laugh  at  me. 

We  crossed  the  Oiannel  on  the  night  boat  and 
took  the  Orient  Express,  which  was  due  at  Domlits 
the  next  afternoon.  Moore  had  wired  ahead  in  his 
own  name  and  had  a  car  reserved  for  us,  which 
was  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  train.  After  we 
had  started,  he  disclosed  that  the  King  of  Valeria 
was  abroad,  so  that  we  should  not  be  c^'sturbed  by 
the  custom  officials  at  the  various  borders. 

"Now,  I  reckon,  you  are  easy,»»  said  the  King, 
as  ^  e  sat  in  the  talon. 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  said  I.  "  You  are  safely  out  of 
America,  and,  hereafter,  you  may  look  out  for 
yourself.  My  responsibility  ended  when  we  docked 
at  LiverpooL  Possibly  you  were  not  aware  that  I 
had  any  responsibility  for  you,  but  nevertheless .  I 
felt  it,  both  for  myself  and  because  of  the  Princess 
— ^I  mean  the  Queen." 

"  I  know,  Dick ! "  said  he— and  held  out  his  hand. 
"  Possibly  my  coming  to  America,  in  the  way  I  did, 
was  imprudent— assuredly  was  it  with  Lotzen  there 
also,  and  in  the  same  city." 

"  Where  is  he  now— and  his  Jackal,  I  wonder." 
"  With  Spencer  and  De  Varenne,  it  is  safe  to 
assume." 

"And  where  are  they?" 

"  In  the  Ferida  Palace,  or  in  Lotzen  Castle— the 
latter,  being  in  the  mountains,  is  the  more  likely. 
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It  if  «  better  headquarten  for  hu  plotting  thui 
the  Ferida;  moreover,  it  will  permit  him  to  sound 
my  intention!  at  a  distance,  lo  to  i peak.  I  mif^t 
ignore  his  pretence  there,  whereas  I  would  be  com- 
pelled  to  take  notice  of  it,  if  he  were  in  Domlitz.** 

**And  you  will  let  him  remain  wherever  he  is — 
jou  have  determined?  '*  I  asked. 

He  nodded.  *'  If  he  wants  to  make  another  try, 
I  shall  not  balk  him.** 

"  Her  Majesty  may  object.** 

«  Yes— she  may !  »*  he  laughed.  "  It  shall  be  my 
business  to  convert  her.  What  do  you  think  of  me 
as  a  missionary?  ** 

**As  successful  as  the  most,'*  said  I.  "They 
usually  do  nothing  but  make  a  lot  of  trouble  both 
for  the  natives  and  theil"  home  government — set 
everything  and  everybody  by  the  cars,  and  then 
let  out  a  yell  for  help.** 

«  At  least,  1*11  not  let  oui  any  yell  for  help,** 
replied  the  King. 

"  Then  you  are  not  a  missionary,**  said  I.  "  With 
them  that  is  the  only  thing  that  is  sure.  They, 
as  a  class,  occasion  more  difficulty  for  their  re- 
spective Foreign  Departments  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  nation — as  you  doubtless  know,  being  a  king.** 

**I  do  know  it,**  he  replied;  "and  as  we  are 
unanimous  on  that  subject,  it  won*t  profit  to  discuss 
it.  I'm  apt  to  lose  my  temper  over  it  and  be  most 
undiplomatic.  The  missionary  is  simply  a 
proselytist,  and  he  has  no  one  to  blame  but  himself 
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if  be  cxperioieM  hanbhipt,  ill-treatment  and  death. 
If  a  man  in  Washington,  or  Domlits,  or  London  • 
voluntarily  did  that  which  maj   entail  suffering 
on  himself,  the  nation  wouldn't  stop  a  moment  to 
rescue  him.    He  would  have  to  suffer.    The  whole 
diflcuHj  is  that  the  missionary  is  either  a  fanatic, 
who  thinks  he  is  *  called,'  or  he  is  one  who  can't 
make  a  living  at  home  so  he  gets  a  summons  to 
enlighten  the  heathen— while  the  heathen,  ninety- 
nine  times  in  a  hundred,  are  the  more  enlightened 
of  the  two.    The  Christians  are  so  cock  sure  they 
have  the  only  train  for  Salvation  and  the  Here- 
after that  it  is  irritating.     If  they  are  right  in  their 
theory,  they  would  much  better  devote  the  time  to 
saving  the  unbelievers  in  their  own  land— it  would 
give  them  all  the  occupation  they  need — and  then 
some.     Confound  it!  Courtney,  why  did  you  start 
the  subject?— let  us  talk  of  something  else  than 
missionaries." 

"  We  were  discussing  Lotzen !  "  I  laughed. 

"Better  Lotzen  than  missionaries — better  any- 
thing than  missionaries." 

"  Where  is  her  Majesty?  '   I  asked. 

"  At  the  Summer  Palace— waiting  to  receive  us, 
God  bless  her!" 

"  Is  she  aware  that  Lotzen  is  in  Valeria?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  she  did  not  mention  it  in  the  letter 
I  found  waiting  for  me  in  Lonaun,  though  that  is 
no  indication.  She  wouldn't  annoy  me  by  telling  it 
even  if  she  did  know — and  then  there  is  the  pos- 
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sibilitj  that  she  took  the  matter  in  her  own  hands 
and  had  him  escorted  out  of  the  country.  Dehra 
has  the  Dalberg  way,  Dick,  as  you  are  aware.'* 

"It  is  a  good  way,  when  the  exercises  it,"  I 
commented. 

"And  a  bad  way,  when  /  exercise  it!"  he 
laughed. 

"Occasionally,"  said  I — and  added:  "You're 
not  always  rash  nor  headstrong." 

"1*11  have  difficulty  in  convincing  her  that  I*m 
not  rash  in  permitting  Lotzen  to  remain  in  Valeria. 
In  fact,  I  anticipate  about  as  much  trouble  in  con- 
verting her  to  my  view  as  in  laying  the  Duke  by 
the  heels.  It  will  go  a  long  way  with  her  that  you 
approve.  She  has  faith  in  your  counsel  and 
sagacity.** 

"Bosh!"  I  said.  "Tell  her  of  your  star  and 
dilate  on  your  destiny — that  will  convince  her.  A 
woman  is  impressionable." 

"That  is  the  first  time  I*ve  ever  known  you  to 
give  poor  advice.  Do  you  think  Mrs.  Courtney 
would  be  convinced  by  a  star  and  destiny?  *' 

"  It  depends  on  who  told  her.  /  could  persuade 
her!" 

"You  could  persuade  her  that  the  moon  was 
made  of  green  cheese !  **  he  scoffed. 

I  laughed  consciously.  He  was  right.  I  could 
not. 

"  And  no  more  can  I  convince  Dehra,**  said  he. 
*' Maybe   the  De  Varenne  woman   lied— maybe 
Lotzen  did  not  go  to  Valeria.*' 
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**  Then  Bigler  lied  also." 

"  Which  would  not  be  in  the  least  surprising," 
said  I,  "though  in  this  instance  I  think  he  told 
the  truth." 

••  We  shall  soon  know,"  said  Armand.  "  Mean- 
while, ^'t  is  good  to  be  going  home  and  almost  there 
—and  to  know  you're  sure  of  a  welcome.  That  is 
the  most  in  life,  after  all." 

"  And  your  work !  "  I  added. 

"It's  the  welcome  that  makes  the  work  worth 
while,  Dick— at  least,  to  me." 

"  And  it's  the  work  that  makes  Dehra  a  Queen 
and  your  son  the  Heir  Apparent  to  a  throne." 

"True!  "said  he,  and  laughed.    « I  can't  escape 

It* 

"  You  wouldn't,  if  you  could— and,  what  is  more, 
you  know  it;  your  very  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
Lotzen  proves  it.  Do  you  talk  such  rot  to  anyone 
but  me?  " 

«  Only  to  Dehra— when  I'm  a  bit  in  tltie  dumps." 
"  Are  you  in  the  dumps  now?  " 

"Not  at  aU— it's  just  force  of  habit,  when  I'm 
with  you." 

"  That  is  like  most  men— you  grumble  only  with 
your  wife  and  your  best  friend." 

"  Precisely— the  grumjbles  never  go  any  -far- 
taer!"  he  laughed. 

Presently  we  said  good-night  and  retired. 

I  was  awakened,  some  hours  later,  by  a  jolt  which 
sent  me  sprawling.  Then  there  was  a  crash  of 
breaking  timbers  and  glass,  a  bumping  over  ties,  a 
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swaying  from  side  to  side  in  a  sickening  tashion, 
as  though  the  car  could  not  determine  which  way  to 
fall;  followed  finally  by  a  sudden  cessation  of  for- 
ward movement  and  a  righting  of  itself. 

"We  are  in  an  accident,"  I  thought  obviously. 

And  all  our  party  must  have  had  the  same 
thought  at  the  same  moment,  judging  from  the  way 
every  man  of  us  stuck  his  head  out  his  compart- 
ment in  an  inquiring  way,  and  the  ladies  shrieked. 
I  slipped  on  my  coat  and  trousers  over  my  pajamas 
and  stepped  out.  The  hiss  of  escaping  steam,  the 
cries  of  those  in  distress,  the  shouts  of  the  men, 
the  wails  of  the  women,  all  came  to  us  in  a  moment. 

tt  was  four  o'clock — ^by  the  schedule  we  should 
have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Valerian  border. 
The  lights  hid  gone  out  in  the  car,  but  the  flames 
froD  something  baming  to  the  fron*  were  lighting 
up  t  •»  scene. 

"Where  are  we?"  said  the  King,  as  we  swung 
ourselves  to  the  ground. 

"  Near  the  Valerian  line,  if  we*re  on  time,"  I 
answered,  and  we  started  to  investigate. 

It  was  a  gruesome  sight.  The  train,  composed 
of  ten  cars,  had  been  ditched,  and  was  little  else  than 
tt  tangled  mass  of  wood  and  iron.  The  coaches  were 
piled  on  the  bank.  Ours  alone  remained  upright, 
though  its  trucks  had  been  ripped  loos?  and  were 
almost  at  right  angles  to  the  track—  arring  when 
the  emergency  brakes  went  on  at  the  parting  of 
the  train.     The  engine  lay  in  the  bed  of  a  small 
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stream  along  with  two  baggage  cars,  one  o^  which 
had  already  caught  fire  from  the  engine,  and  were 
burning  furiously,  like  a  funeral  pyre.  The  groans 
of  the  wounded  were  punctuated  by  the  shouts  of 
the  rescuers,  and  the  crackle  of  the  flames,  and  by 
the  driving  smoke  which  at  times  swept  down  and 
enveloped  everything. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  describe  the  horrors  of 
a  wreck — it  is  not  necessary  to  my  record.  More- 
over, I  am  not  fond  of  horrors,  so  I  shall  pass  them 
by — being  thankful  that  we  all  were  spared  any  but 
those  of  the  eye.  They  were  dreadful  enough,  even 
to  see. 

We  found  that  we  were  across  the  border,  and 
that  Porgia,  five  miles  away,  was  the  nearest  town. 
Word  was  at  once  despatched  there — and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time  a  train  arrived  with  a  battalion 
of  the  garrison,  and  all  the  hospital  service  and 
surgeons  the  town  and  barracks  held.  The  Kmg, 
with  his  hat  pulled  down  over  his  face  to  conceal 
his  identity  and  muffled  in  a  long  coat,  left  the 
control  to  Moore,  who,  having  disclosed  his  rank 
and  office,  took  absolute  charge,  for  the  railroads 
in  Valeria  are  operated  by  the  Government.  Then 
when  he  had  seen  the  wounded  off  for  Porgia,  and 
everything  had  been  done  that  was  possible,  Moore 
turned  over  tht  command  to  the  senior  officer  pres- 
ent and  followed  with  the  iminjured  in  the  second 
relief  train.    The  sun  was  just  rising  as  we  started. 

We  were  standing  together  in  the  rear  of  the 
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last  car,  a  bit  awed  to  silence  by  the  tragedy  and 
the  narrow  margin  by  which  we  had  missed  grievous 
injury  or  death,  when  the  King  spoke. 

"Do  any  of  you  know  what  caused  the  acci- 
dent? "  he  asked. 

We  shook  our  heads. 

"I  detailed  Major  Schroder  to  investigate,"  said 
Moore. 

"  I  investigated  it  myself,  a  litUe,"  the  King  re- 
turned—«  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  it  was  not 
an  accident " 

"What!"  I  exclaimed. 

"Distinctly  not  an  accident  he  repeated.  "I 
found,  where  the  engine  left  the  track,  the  left  rafl 
had  been  deliberately  taken  up  and  was  lying  in 
the  ditch  four  feet  away." 

"Lotzen!"  saidl. 

"You  may  draw  your  own  inferences!"  said 
the  King. 

"  What  would  have  happened  if  our  car  had  been 
put  in  the  centre  of  the  train  where  it  belonged, 
instead  of  on  the  rear?  "  Moore  reflected. 

"  It  wasn't,  so  we  do  not  need  co  speculate.  The 
star  seems  to  be  a  good  protector,  Courtney— 
thus  far!"  he  laughed. 
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Two  hours  later,  in  the  Castle  of  Lotzen,  the 
Duke  was  breakfasting  with  Madeline  Spencer. 

"You  are  looking  charming  this  morning,  my 
duchess,"  he  said,  as  he  bent  and  kissed  her. 
"Verily,  you  seem  to  grow  younger  every  day. 

"Five  years  younger  than  when  you  first  met 
me?  "  she  whispered,  caressing  his  cheek  with  the 
faintest  touch  of  her  finger  tips. 

"Yes,  five  years — and  more,"  he  replied.  "I 
don't  know  how  you  do  it— but  you  do  it,  ma  belle. 
You're  not  over  eighteen,  little  girl,  not  over 
eighteen !  "  and  he  kissed  her  again — ^and  long. 

"You  are  such  a  boy!"  she  laughed,  slipping 
her  arm  around  his  neck.  "  Such  a  wilful,  spoiled 
boy !  Such  a  dear  boy.  .  .  .  Now — go  over  to  your 
place  and  let  us  have  breakfast.    There !    Now  go." 

With  a  bit  of  a  laugh,  he  went. 

"  For  a  time,"  he  said. 

He  passed  by  the  huge  South  window,  which 
overlooked  the  valley  of  the  Dreer,  and  the  road 
to  Porgia  running  like  a  streak  of  silver  into  the 
distant  town.  He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  down 
it  b'^fore  he  turned  and  assumed  his  place.  Her 
loo  had  followed  his — and  she  searched  his  face 
witu  a  swift  glance. 
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**  A  fine  morning,"  she  laid.    "  Shall  we  ride?  ♦• 
"  Yes !    If  you  will  wear  the  scarlet  habit.'* 
"  I  win  wear  whatever  you  wish,"  she  answered, 

flashing  him  a  fascinating  smile.    "  But  don't  you 

tluVlc  the  scarlet  is  a  trifle  gaudy?  " 
*'  Not  for  the  mountains." 
"  I  might  be  token  for  the  Colonel  of  the  Red 

Huzzars!" 

'*  The  American  would  be  complimented,  surely," 
he  replied. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure,"  she  answered.  "  His  Majesty 
does  not  take  kindly  to  me,  you  know." 

"  Nor  to  me,  either.    Well,  we  shall  see! " 

"What?"  she  asked,  leaning  a  little  forward. 
"  What  shall  we  see?  " 

"That  is  the  question." 

"  What  do  you  wish  to  see?  " 

"  A  dead  American !  "  he  answered  shortly. 

"  Doubtless — but  will  you  see  it? 

"I  have  hopes." 

"  In  the  course  of  nature?  " 

"Nature  is  a  slow  fatality,"  h. 
trust  for  something  more  suddenh 

"For  instance?" 

"  My  own  sword — would  give  me  the  most  satis- 
faction." 

"But  that  is— doubtful?  " 

"  The  chances  would  be  against  me,"  he  admitted. 

"  Then  I  will  not  let  you  take  the  chances,"  she 
said  decisively. 

"  You  care?  "  he  asked. 
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She  sniiled. 

*'  Time  was  when  you  urged  me  to  the  trial.** 
**  That  time  has  passed,*'  she  answered,  and  reach> 
ing   across   the   small  table   she   took   his   hand. 
"  Abandon  it,  dear — what  will  it  profit  you  if  the 
King  die?  " 

"Satisfaction!**  he  replied,  raising  her  fingers 
to  his  lips. 

"  You  risk  too  much — it  will  not  make  you  King.'* 
"It  will,  at  least,  advance  me  one  nearer  the 
Throne.** 

"  And  what  is  one,  with  the  Queen  and  the  Prince 
alive !  ** 
"  Life  is  very  uncertain,**  he  reflected. 
"  It  b  for  every  one.** 

"  You  mean  that  the  American  may  kill  me?  **  , 
"It  is  not  unlikely,"  she  admitted — ^"'iind,  even 
at  the  best,  the  chances  are  three  to  one  against 
you.    It  is  not  in  the  range  of  the  possible  for  you 
to  succeed.** 

"  Stranger  things  than  that  have  happened.** 
"  When  they  do,  they  mark  an  epoch.** 
"  Then  you  have  no  faith  in  my  success?  ** 
"  None ! — the  odds  are  too  heavy.**     She  arose 
and  went  around  the  table  to  him.    "  Give  up  this 
foolish  notion  of  revenge.    It  comes  too  high,  dear 
— it  comes  too  high!'*     She  curled  herself  upon 
his  knee,  one  lovely  arm  about  his  neck,  her  face 
close  to  his.    "  Let  us  back  to  Paris,  dear,  and  the 
joys  of  the  last  five  years." 
"To  Paris?  "he  smiled. 
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'*To    whererer   you    wbli — so   that   we    leaTt 
Valeria." 

**  You  do  not  like  Valeria,  litUe  one?  " 

"  You  know  that  I  do  not." 

"  Nor  anyt/  "ag  Valerian?  " 

"  Nor  anything  Valerian — save  you.** 

**  And  if  I  BUy  a  little  while?  >*  he  asked. 

"  Then  1*11  gUy  with  you— but  why  sUy?  *» 

"  So  I  can  plague  the  American  by  my  pret- 
ence !  **  he  smiled. 

"You  know  better  than  that— he  will  not  be 
plagued — either  he  will  ignore  you  utterly,  or  he 
will  summarily  eject  you  from  the  Kingdom — ^pre- 
sumably the  latter.** 

"You  think  so?** 

"  I  do.  The  King  is  my  countryman  and  I  know 
him  better  than  you  do,  dear.  He  isn^t  to  be  fright- 
ened by  0  threat — ^least  of  all  by  a  vague  threat. 
You  have  always  insisted  on  under-rating  his  ability. 
Believe  me,  he  has  the  capacity  to  nde,  as  well  as 
the  capacity  to  fight.  Moreover,  you  have  the 
Queen  to  reckon  wih.  'so.  Armand  may  be  w'''  ; 
to  ignore  your  presence  in  the  Kingdom,  but  she 
may  over-rule  him.  I  have  observed,  in  the  past, 
that  she  is  a  child  of  her  House,  and  has  a  mind  of 
her  own.'* 

"I  fancy,  it  is  just  as  well  she  married  the 
American — for  her  own  peace  of  mind,**  he  re- 
flected. 

"  Not  to  mention  yours,  Duke,**  she  said  slyly. 
"If  I  had  married  her,  I  would  be  Eng,**  he 
replied. 
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''Aye! — ^that's  the  rub— and  for  it  you  bear 
Armand  an  everlasting  grudge.'* 

*'A  grudge  which,  with  the  DeviPs  permiisiont 
I  ihall  pay  before  I  die.**  he  replied. 

It  was  said  with  a  smile,  and  his  voice  was  soft 
and  calm  as  her  own,  but  she  felt  that  it  was  not 
an  empty  boast.  He  might  wait  five  years,  and 
again  five,  and  yet  five  more,  but  he  would  be  ever 
waiting  his  opportunity.  Five  years  she  had  been 
with  him  in  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  over  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  scarcely  a  word  had  fallen  from  him  to 
remind  her  of  what  he  had  been,  and  of  what  he 
was  now.  Seemingly,  he  lived  only  for  the  present 
— ^never  in  the  past;  yet  she  knew  that  deep  in 
his  heart  the  fire  of  revenge  was  burning,  and  that 
he  was  but  biding  his  time. 

"  Would  you  be  content  if  the  King— eeased  to 
reign  ?'^  she  asked. 

"You  put  it  neaUy!»»  he  laughed.  "Yes— I 
think  I  should  be  content.  If  I  could  myself  be  the 
direct  means  of  the  ceasing,  I  should  be  entirely 
content." 

"  You  mean,  if  your  own  hand  could  kill  him  *  ** 

He  nodded  slowly. 

"  If  the  American  had  never  come! "  he  reflected. 

**  If  the  American  had  never  come,  Frederick 
would  have  made  the  decree  in  Dehra's  favor,  just 
the  same,"  she  said — "  and  he  might  have  put  in 
it  the  stipulation  that  she  should  not  marry  her 
cousin  Ferdinand.  His  late  Majesty  had  little  love 
for  you,  as  I  remember." 
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**  I  think  he  would  have  left  it  to  the  Princess  to 
decide.  But  even  if  he  had  put  it  in  the  decree,  I 
would  be  near  the  Throne,  with  a  voice  in  the  Coun- 
cil, and  with  the  offices  to  which  my  rank  entitles  me. 
If  the  American  had  never  come,  I '* 

"  You  would  never  have  known  me,  sweetheart,*' 
the  said. 

**  And  that  is  some  compensation,"  he  replied — 
and  kissed  her.    And  she  returned  the  kiss. 

Did  she  love  him?  I  do  not  know.  I  think  she 
did  not  know,  herself.  Once  was  when  she  had 
loved  Armand.  Maybe  she  loved  him  stili.  A 
woman  is  a  queer  compound  and  defies  analysis. 
Possibly,  it  will  be  nearer  ri^t  to  say  that  she 
loved  Lotzen  as  well  as  she  could  now  love  any 
man.  She  was  true  to  him,  and  handled  him  with 
the  ease  of  an  adept;  being  careful  that  he  did  not 
leave  her  for  long,  and  that  ah/ays  her  welcome 
was  awaiting  him.  He  never  saw  her  save  when 
she  was  alluringly  fascinating — save  when  she  ap- 
pealed to  his  senses.  He  never  penetrated  the 
privacies  of  her  boudoir,  save  when  she  permitted — 
and  she  was  much  too  clever  to  let  him  see  her, 
save  at  her  best.  There  was  a  method  to  her  kisses 
and  embraces  which  made  them  none  the  less  sweet 
to  the  Duke — ^who  never  knew.  There  lay  her  clever- 
ness:  he  never  knew — ^never  even  suspected. 

And  this  present  move  of  his  was  not  to  her 
liking.  It  threatened  her  future.  He  had  married 
her  morganatically,  it  is  true,  but  the  bulk  of  his 
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fortune,  ihe  knew,  would  go  by  the  law  of  Vtleria 
to  his  brother  Charles,  and  she  cared  not  to  risk 
the  leavings.  He  was  open-handed  tn^  nj  en- 
hearted — she  lived  in  all  the  ease  and  Iiuiary  ^.m 
soul  craved — her  every  wish  was  gratified.  So,  for 
t  Ifish  reasons  alone,  she  did  not  want  him  to  risk 
his  life  in  another  and,  to  her  mind,  a  fruitless  try 
for  Armand's  life.  She  had  stood  with  him  gladly 
enough  when  he  had  a  chc  ;< .  for  the  Crown — but 
that  chance  was  gone,  fi'  *  .-ars  ago,  and  there 
would  not  be  a  third  try,  if  she  could  prevent  it. 

She  sat  on  his  knee,  one  arm  still  around  his  neck, 
while  with  her  long  slender  fingers  she  gently 
rumpled  his  hair. 

"  Promise  me,"  she  said  softly,  **  promise  me  that 
you  will  do  nothing  to  provoke  a  personal  encounter 
with  Armand.** 

"  I  promise  —unless  the  odds  are  all  in  my  favor. 
I*ve  not  forgot  the  Vierle  Masque,  nor  the  King's 
library.  1  -  King's  library ! »'  he  reflected.  "  What 
an  opport  ity  was  that! — and  all  lost  by  the  mar- 
.•rin  of  a  minute.  Were  I  superstitious,  I  should 
thi'«k  I  couldn't  win  against  the  American." 

"  iistter  be  a  trifle  superstitious  then.  Abandon 
what  the  Fates  have  decreed  is  lost  and  think  no 
more  about  it,"  she  urged. 

**  It  is  against  human  nature  to  abandon  a  crown. 
If  you  had  been  bom  in  the  shadow  of  a  throne,  and 
had  been  the  Heir  Presumptive  almost  from  birth, 
would  you  forego  it,  so  long  as  life  were  in  you?  ** 
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"  I  should  not  forego  it— neither  should  I  strive 
for  it  against  the  overwhelming  odds  that  have  sud- 
denly intervened.     I  should  bide  my  time.'* 

"  Bide  your  life-time,  you  mean!  "  he  laughed. 

**  And  while  biding,  I  should  enjoy  life." 

"  You  are  a  philosopher — which  I  am  not.** 

"  It  is  difficult  to  be  a  philosopher  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  know,"  putting  her  head  close  to  his. 

"  It  is  not  so  difficult  when  I  am  with  you,  sweet- 
heart,'* he  replied. 

She  smiled  down  at  him.  "  Then  it  shall  be  for 
me  to  be  with  you  more  hereafter.  ...  No !  sir, — not 
now!**  starting  up  and  springing  back.  "Come 
out  on  the  wall,  and  be  good.** 

He  followed  her  obediently,  and  she  let  him  swing 
her  up  on  the  parapet,  putting  one  slender,  arched 
foot  in  its  narrow  patent-leather  slipper  on  his  knee 
while  he  tied  the  ribbon.  Then  he  squeezed  her 
ankle;  whereat  he  was  promptly  chidden  and  made 
to  stand  aside. 

"You  are  as  alluringly  tantalizing  to  me  this 
very  minute,  Madeline,  as  you  were  five  years  ago," 
he  said. 

"And  wouldn't  you  have  me  so?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes — but  what  other  woman  could  have  man- 
aged it ! " 

"  Plenty  could— had  they  tried.'* 
"Not  unless  they  had  your  face  and  figure — 
your  soft  voice  and  charming  ways — your  bewitch- 
ing aloofness  and  winning  intimacy — ^your ** 
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"Stop!  Ferdinand,'*  she  cried  gayly.     "Save 
the  rest  for  another  time.    You  have  earned  a  kiss, 

come  and  take  it Now,  dear,  sit  here  beside 

me,  and  let  us  cease  this  nonsense- 
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«<  For — the  present,"  he  interrupted. 

"  For  the  present  be  it — so  long  a  present  as  I 
make  it." 

"Only  do  not  make  it  over-long,'*  he  replied. 
....  He  drew  himself  up  beside  her  and  took  her 
hand. 

"  This  is  permitted?  "  he  asked. 

She  smiled,  and  her  fingers  pressed  his  in  answer. 

"  Yonder,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  comes  the  Count,** 
she  said  presently,  pointing  down  the  valley  to  the 
south,  where  a  horseman  was  approaching. 

"  It  is  the  Count,"  he  replied  after  a  pause. 

"  He  rides  alone  for  his  pleasure?  **  she  asked. 

"  He  rides  alone,  but  whether  it  be  for  his  pleas- 
ure, or  for  his  business,  or  simply  to  get  back,  he 
will  have  *o  answer — if  it  really  matters,**  he  smiled. 

"  It  doesn't  matter !  "  she  smiled  back,  "  I  only 
wondered  casually  why  Claire  was  not  with  him.'* 

"  Sleeping,  I  suppose,"  looking  toward  the  Hear- 
ing rider.  "That  is  where  she  differs  from  you, 
Madeline.    You  are  always  ready  to  go  with  me." 

"Because  you  always  want  me.  Maybe  Blgler 
didn't  want  her." 

"What  I  was  thinking!"  he  smiled. 

He  might  have  said  that  Bigler  rode  alone  that 
morning  by  his  express  desire.      And  she  might 
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have  said  that  she  suspected  it  There  was  little 
that  the  Duke  kept  from  her,  and  what  he  did  keep 
she  suspected — but  she  never  let  him  know  it 
Which  was  another  proof  of  her  cleverness.  And 
while  he  thought  that  she  suspected,  he  admired  her 
the  more  for  keeping  silence  and  permitting  him  to 
act  as  though  she  did  not  know.  Which  was  clever 
in  him,  also— but  not  so  clever  as  it  was  in  her. 

"When  does  the  King  leave  London?"  she  in- 
quired. 

"  He  left  last  evening,"  he  replied,  without  tak- 
ing his  glance  from  the  nearing  Bigler. 

An  amused  smile  came  iato  her  eyes — but  he  did 
not  see  it. 

"  When  do  you  think  he  will  return  to  Valeria? 
she  asked  indifferently. 

"  I  don't  know — ^it  depends." 

"On  what?" 

"  The  train,  for  one  thing." 

"  And  the  track,  for  another ! "  she  laughed. 

He  regarded  her  thoughtfully  a  moment. 

"  The  track,  if  you  wish,"  he  said. 

"The  track  is  rather  more  important  than  the 
train,  isn't  it?  " 

He  pulled  at  his  black  moustache,  that  hid  the 
suggestion  of  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  is,"  he  replied. 

She  fell  to  studying  the  lights  and  shadows  on 
the  surrounding  mountains,  he  eyeing  her,  fur- 
tively, the  while. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  country,  dear,"  she  reflected. 
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"  I  suppose  it  is.'* 

"And  you  love  it?" 

His  smile  broadened.  "  I  was  not  aware  that  I 
loved  it." 

"  Neither  was  I — but  it  did  no  harm  to  inquire." 

"No,  it  did  no  harm — though  a  trifle  super- 
fluous." 

"  Superfluities  are  much  more  entertaining  than 
riddles,"  she  responded. 

"Especially  riddles  which  you  are  unable  to 
answer." 

"  I  never  waste  energy  to  try." 

"  Nor  I — when  I  can't.  Th»  answer  is  coming 
up  the  road." 

"  I  see  nothing  coming  up  the  road  but  Bigler," 
she  said — though  knowing  well  what  he  meant. 

"And  Bigler  brings  the  answer — ^whether  the 
American  went  through  to  Domlitz,  or  whether  he 
did  not." 

"  And  if  he  did  not?  " 

*'We  shall  hasten  across  the  border,"  he  an- 
swered lightly. 

She  did  not  ask  for  more  information — she  was 
content  to  wait  until  Bigler  came.  She  possessed 
a  woman's  natural  curiosity,  but  she  had  cultivated 
it  to  patience,  and  it  did  not  rule  her. 

The  Duke  moved  close:  Tnd  together  they 
watched  the  Count  ride  ove  Ae  drawbridge  and 
into  the  court-yard.  A  groom  ran  out  and  took 
his  horse.  As  he  dismounted,  he  saw  the  couple 
on  the  wall.    The  Duke  motioned  him  up. 
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**  What  news?  *'  he  aiked,  when  Bigler  appeared. 
"I  hare  to  announce  that  his  Majesty  arrived 
safelj  at  Porgia,  this  mommg,  and  left,  half  an 
hour  later,  by  special  train  for  Domlitz." 
Lotzen  smiled  grimly. 

"  I  expected  it !  "  he  said.  «  We  are  playing  in 
ill  luck — the  cards  are  always  against  us." 

"  It  seems  that  the  Orient  Express,  to  which  the 
King's  special  car  was  attached,  was  wrecked  about 
five  miles  west  of  Porgia,  with  heavy  loss  of  life 
to  all  but  the  Kmg's  party.  His  car  alone  was  not 
overturned.  It  was  on  the  rear  of  the  train — if  it 
had  been  in  the  middle,  it  would  have  been  smashed, 
and  his  Majesty  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
grievously  injured  or  even  killed." 

" His  luck  again! "  was  the  Duke's  comment. 

"Yes,  his  luck! — ^I'm  beginning  to  think  he  is 
invulnerable.  Three  attempts  in  America,  one  on 
the  steamer,  and  now  tliis  wreck — and  he  escapes 
unharmed  from  them  all.  The  Devil  must  surely 
have  him  in  his  keeping." 

**  Insult  not  your  master  needlessly ! "  the  Duke 
remarked  curtly. 

"On  the  contrary,  I  am  complimenting  him," 
the  Count  retorted.  "  As  a  protector,  he  is  some 
success." 

Lotzen  turned  to  Mrs.  Spencer. 

"Has  the  Count  answered  your  question  suiB- 
ciently?  "  he  asked. 

"With  commendable  accuracy,"  she  replied. 
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She  understood  that  the  wreck  waa  another  at- 
tempt on  the  King's  life,  and  that  it  had  been  un- 
successful— ^but  she  was  not  interested  in  the  details, 
nor  in  the  means  employed,  nor  in  the  number  killed 
and  injured. 

"  Is  Mr.  Courtney  with  the  King?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes— the  old  meddler  is  with  him." 

"He  was  with  him  in  the  other  contest,*'  said 
Lotzen — "and  I  have  always  thought,  Madeline, 
it  was  his  counsel  that  sent  Armand  flying  in  pur- 
suit of  us,  and  checkmated  me  on  the  very  threshold 
of  success.    And  for  that,  I  owe  him  a  grudge.** 

"  Which,  some  day,  we  will  pay,"  said  Bigler. 

"That,  Count,  is  on  the  knees  of  the  gods,"  the 
Duke  returned,  with  a  peculiar  smile. 

"Courtney  is  no  longer  the  American  Ambas- 
sador," the  Count  flung  out. 

"Just  so!"  was  the  answer.  "Perhaps  ^* 
and  he  smiled  again. 

"  It  is  on  trt  the  Capital  now,  I  suppose,'*  said 
Bigler. 

"We  shall  wait  here  a  few  days,*'  said  the  Duke. 

"I  thought,  when  j  ^u  were  in  Domlitz  the  other 
day,  you  arranged  with  Retz  and  the  rest  to  meet 
you  at  the  Ferida  to-morrow." 

"I  did.  But  that  was  contingent  upon  a  vacancy 
in  the  royal  dignity.  Now  I  shall  bide  here  a  bit — 
and  view  the  outlook.  The  perspective  may  be 
better  from  a  distance.  But  we  will  go  to  Domlitz, 
never  fear." 
IS 
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Dbbba  and  Annend — ^the  Queen  and  the  King, 
were  perhaps  more  appropriate — though  they  hi^ 
been  five  years  nuurried,  were  lovers  still.  They 
liked  to  get  away  from  the  crowd — ^to  be  alone  with 
each  other,  without  any  of  the  ceremony  and 
attendance  of  a  court.  With  the  Queen,  who  was 
bom  to  ceremony  and  attendance,  it  was  not  so 
irksome.  It  bothered  her  but  little,  indeed,  whether 
a  lady-in-waiting  or  a  chamberlain  saw  them— to 
her,  they  did  not  count.  But  to  Armand,  it  was 
annoying.  He  did  neb  wish  to  share  his  wife,  even 
in  so  little,  with  another.  He  was  plebeian  enough 
to  prefer  that  his  demonstration  of  affection  should 
be  in  private.  And  she  had  been  quick  to  appre- 
ciate his  feelings  and  to  humor  them.  They  took 
long  rides  together,  they  breakfasted  alone  together, 
they  did  much  that  the  ordinary  married  pair  do, 
who  are  in  love— yet,  for  the  nation,  they  mais- 
tained  a  gorgeous  state  and  royalty,  such  as  no 
reign  in  Valeria  had  surpassed. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  in  Domlitz,  the 
royal  pair  rode  away  from  the  private  entrance  of 
the  Summer  Palace,  just  as  th?  bugles  of  the  gar- 
rison were  sounding  the  reveille.  He  had  waved 
the  groom  aside  and  himself  put  her  up — arrange 
ing  the  strap  and  her  skirt  with  the  same  gallantry 
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and  courteiy  ai  though  he  were  her  suitor  instead 
of  her  husband.  Then  he  looked  up  at  the  proud, 
iweet  face,  the  glorious  hair,  and  the  slender  figure, 
and  smiled. 

"My  beautiful  little  woman!"  he  said,  and 
kissed  her  gauntlet. 

"And  you're  glad  we're  together  again,  dear?** 
she  whispered. 

"Need  you  ask?" 

"  America  isn't  quite  what  it  used  to  be?  " 

"Nothing  is  quite  what  it  used  to  be — without 
you,  sweetheart." 

She  laughed — a  little,  cooing  laugh — and  let  her 
hand  fall  for  an  instant  on  his  shoulder. 

"  For  which  reason,  I  shall,  when  we  reach  a  shady 
spot  in  the  forest,  kiss  you,  sir,"  she  said — ^"that 
is,  if  you  want  a  kiss?  " 

He  gave  her  an  adoring  glance.  "  As  much  as 
when  you  gave  me  the  first  kiss,  dear." 

"  That  was  a  long  time  ago,"  she  reflected. 

**It  doesn't  seem  so  long  to  me." 

She  shot  him  a  sidelong  look  through  her  lashes. 

"Oh!  doesn't  it?"     Then  she  laughed.     "Nor 

to  me,  either Do  you  remember  what  else 

occurred  just  before  I  kissed  you?  " 

"In  the  Hanging  Gardoi?  Yes!  I  surely  do. 
Madeline  Spencer  had  claimed  me  as  her  husband 
— ^and  you — you  had  sufficient  trust  in  me  to  be- 
lieve my  simple  denial.  I  shall  never  forget  it, 
sweetheart." 
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**  I  dont  want  you  to  forget  it,"  she  tnifled.  **  So 
long  M  jou  don't  forget  you  will  love  me?  ** 

"And  lo  long  m  you  love  me,**  pretsing  her 
fingers,  "  I  shall  not  forgei** 

Then   he   mounted,   and   they   rode   down   the 
avenue  and  through  the  North  gate. 

"  Which  way?  **  she  asked,  as  they  acknowledged 
the  salute  of  the  guard — "  toward  town?  ** 

"No! — around  by  the  Old  Forge,  and  back  by 
the  hill  above  the  Park,**  he  answered. 

A  sly  smile  came  into  her  eyes. 

« Isn't  it  rather  far?  **  she  asked. 

"Don*t  you  want  to  go  that  way?** 

"  I  didn't  say  I  didn't  want  to  go." 

"Because,"  he  continued,  "I  shall  always  have 

a  fond  recollection  of  the  hill  above  the  Park 

do  you  know  why  ?  " 

"  It  is  so  very  beautiful,"  she  answered. 

"  It  is  very  beautiful,  but  that  is  not  the  reason. 
I  should  adore  it  were  it  the  bleakest  hillside  in  the 
world.  You're  laughing  I—you,  too,  remember! 
It  was  there  we  first  met,  and  you  carried  my  heart 
with  you  when  you  went  slowly  down  that  forest 
by-path." 

"You  foolish  boy!"  she  said  softly. 

"  Foolish !  Aye !  always  foolish  about  you,  sweet- 
heart— particularly  foolish  now,  when  I've  just  re- 
turned from  so  long  an  absence." 

She  smiled,  and  reaching  over  patted  his  bridle 
hand. 
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**  FooUth !  **  ihe  repeated.     **  Foolish !  ** 

Pretentljf  the  road  led  under  a  grent  maM  of 
tangled  vines  festooned  from  the  trees  on  either 
side  and  overhanging  the  track. 

"  Now,  for  my  kiss !  **  said  he»  and  reined  over 
dose. 

'*  Some  one  migM  see!  *'  she  temporized. 

** Foolish!**  he  retorted. 

And  putting  his  arm  around  her  waist  he  drew 
her  down  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

**  Suppose  some  one  saw,  and  said  that  you  kissed 
another?  **  she  said. 

"Let  them!** 

"You  would  kiss  another  than  me?** 

"  Not  when  I  can  kiss  you !  **  he  replied — and 
drew  her  down  again. 

"  Dear !  dc  be  good !  **  she  implored.  "  One 
would  think  we  were  only  just  betrothed.'* 

"  I  feel  that  way,'*  he  replied.  "  I've  always 
felt  so,  sweetheart." 

She  drew  out  of  distance  quickly. 

"  Some  one  is  coming,"  she  said. 

"  It  is  only  a  man — if  it  were  a  woman,  she  might 
teU." 

"  You're  right,**  she  agreed.  "  I*m  a  woman,  but 
I  admit  the  charge  is  justified.  Do  you  think  he 
saw  us?  " 

«  No !  he  didn*t  see  us !  **  he  laughed.  «  He  had 
not  turned  the  bend,  at  the  moment  of — contact.** 

"You*re  just  a  great  big  boy,  dear." 
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"  And  yoa'rt  a  charmingly  bewitching  little  gii  .** 

**  You  ahrajf  mj  such  nice  thing* — and  jtut  a« 
thou|^  you  meant  them.'* 

"And  they're  nice  becaiue  you  Imofw  that  I  do 
mean  them,**  leaning  toward  her. 

**  Who  is  this  ahead  ?  **  she  asked,  a  moment  later. 

*«  I  don*t  know.** 

**  It  looks  like  Baron  Rets.     .     .     .     It  is  he.** 

••  He  rides  early,**  said  Armand. 

**He  docs — some  mischief  afoot  for  i.>mebody, 
I  warrant.** 

"Hum!  I  never  could  understand  why  your 
father  made  him  Minister  of  Justice — ^Injustice 
would  have  been  more  appropriate.** 

"  He  is  an  able  man — and  my  father  knew  how 
far  to  trust  him.  Moreover,  it  was  a  sop  to  his 
Faith  and  his  People.    I  can*t  abide  him,  however.'* 

"The  dispatch  with  which  his  resignation  was 
accepte  *  when  you  became  Regent,  was  sufficiently 
indicative  of  your  opinion,"  he  laughed. 

"  He  was  an  adherent  of  Lotzen's.** 

"Which  was  enough  for  you,"  he  teased. 

She  gave  him  a  sly  look,  and  stirred  her  horse 
with  the  Kpur. 

Retz  reined  aside,  as  he  recognized  >pho  came,  and 
saluted. 

The  King  and  Queen  returned  it  with  punctilious 
politeness,  and  trotted  by. 

The  Baron  looked  after  them  with  a  sullen,  snarl- 
ing smile— but  his  lips  did  not  speak. 
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''Rtts  alwAji  remind*  roe  of  a  reptile,**  laid 
Dchra.  **  His  Uitle  glittering  eyes  are  tnakelike 
in  their  nutlerolence.** 

"They  are  true  to  nature,  right  enough,**  Ar- 
mand  returned.  *'  If  he  could  injure  me,  he  would 
be  only  too  ready.  He  hatei  me  with  an  enduring 
hate.** 

"  I  w«mder  why  he  was  riding  here  at  this  early 
hour?  **  the  reflected.  '*  Retz,  I  fancy,  isn't  one  to 
bestir  himself  for  the  love  of  nature.** 

"Nature?  Not  he.  Love  of  self  would  alone 
more  him.** 

"  We  have  never  before  met  him.** 

"  We*ve  never  before  met  any  one,  at  this  hour, 
but  the  farmers  going  to  market !  **  he  laughed. 

"  Just  so— and  we  have  been  riding  here  for  five 
years — therefore  what  is  Reti  up  to?  ** 

"  The  road  is  a  public  highway,**  he  suggested. 

**  A  rogue,  alone,  on  a  secluded  portion  of  the 
King's  highway,  is  suspicious  of  crime,"  she  replied. 

"  What  will  you  do  about  it?  **  he  smiled. 

"I  shaJ  give  the  Secret  Police  something  to 
occupy  them.** 

"Ralher  undue  importance  to  Retz,  is  it  not?" 

"  Perhaps — and  perhaps  not.  He  is  welcome  to 
it,  if  I  am  wrong.     You  don't  object,  dear?  " 

"I?  I  don*,  object  to  anything  you  do,  sweet- 
heart. Chop  his  head  off,  if  you  wish — or  have  it 
done." 

**  I  do  not  doubt  Retz  richly  deserves  to  lose  his 
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head,**  she  replied.  "  He  is  in  the  lame  class  with 
Lotzen.  Thank  heaven,  we  are  freed  of  hit  pres- 
ence. I  wish  we  had  sent  Retz  packing  over  the 
border,  also.  The  fellow  annoys  me — every  time  I 
see  him  he  annoys  me  more.  I*m  positively  peevish 
at  the  sight  of  his  smirkingly  false  face.** 

"  I  see  where  Retz  has  his  path  foreordained  for 
him!**  he  said.  "You  are  a  good  hater,  sweet- 
heart.** 

"  And  so  are  you.    It  is  the  Dalberg  in  us.    We 
love,  as  we  hate — in  full  measure.'* 
"  I*m  glad  that  you  love  me !  '* 
"It  is  mutual,  sire!'*  she  laughed.    "You  hate 
Lotzen,  too." 

"  I  think  I  despise  him  more  than  I  hate  him," 
he  answered — "  then,  too,  I  can  never  forget  that 
I  won  what  he  lost — you,  dear." 

"And  I  can  never  forget  that  you  saved  me 
from  him.  (high !  it  gives  me  the  horrors  to  think 
of  having  him  for  husband." 

"Then  you  think  I'm  an  improvemmt  on  Lot- 
zen? " 

"  This  isn't  a  good  place  to  fish,**  she  retorted. 

"  On  horseback,  you  mean  ?  " 

She  flung  him  a  taunting  smile  and  raced  away 

— nor  drew  rein  until  the  Old  Forge  was  reached. 

"  Delightful !  "  she  exclaimed,  pushing  the  hair 

out  of  her  eyes  and  setting  in  place  her  hat,  while 

their  horses  drank  from  the  mountain  trough,  and 

nosed  each  other. 
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"Pretty  fine!"  he  echoed,  dismounting  and  ship- 
ping the  bridle  over  his  arm. 

Then  he  drew  off  his  gloves,  and,  making  his 
hands  into  a  cup,  caught  the  water  in  them  and 
offered  it  to  her. 

"Thank  you!"  she  said,  when  she  had  drunk. 
"That  was  a  regular  lover's  trick,  dear." 

"Don't  you  appreciate  it?"  he  asked. 

But  she  only  laid  her  crop  lightly  across  his 
shoulders — and  rode  away. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said,  after  a  while,  "if  that 
awful  woman  is  still  with  the  Duke?  " 

"She  is,"  he  answered.  "I  saw  them  together 
in  Washington." 

"In  Washington!"  she  exclaimed.  "You  nevev 
mentioned  it  in  your  letters." 

"I  did  not.  It  probably  world  have  made  you 
nervous — and  Courtney  was  enough  at  the  nervous 
business — ^and  he  was  at  hand.  He  got  an  idea  that 
Lotzen  was  going  to  assassinate  me,  and  he  made  my 
life  a  burden  with  his  precautions  and  hid  cares." 

"  Mr.  Courtney  was  exactly  right!  "  she  averred. 
"I  haven't  a  doubt  the  precautions  were  needed." 

"  I'm  here  and  safe,  I  believe,"  he  replied. 

"Possibly  because  of  those  very  precautions." 
"I  don't  think  the  precautions  helped,  in  the 
least." 

"  You  don't  think  the  precautions  helped!  "  she 
marvelled.  "  Can  you  mean  that  Lotzen  attempted 
your  life?  " 
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"  I  don't  know." 

**You  don't  know?  What  ^o  you  mean, 
Armand?  " 

**  I  mean  that  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or 
not" 

"  Some  one  did  try  to  kil^  you?  " 

«  So  Courtney  thmks." 

She  reined  in  and  sprang  down  from  the  saddle. 

"  Come,  sir,  not  another  step  until  you  tell  me 
all — all,  do  you  hear?  " 

« I'll  tell  you  on  the  ride  back." 

"  You'll  tell  me  here  and  now,"  she  replied,  and 
sat  down  on  a  fallen  tree  by  the  track. 

With  a  laugh,  he  dismounted. 

**  If  I  must,  I  must,"  he  said,  and  taking  the 
horses  ho  tied  them  to  a  nearby  limb.  "  Now, 
what  shall  I  tell  you,  little  girl?  "  he  asked,  seat- 
ing himself  on  the  grass  at  her  feet,  and  taking  her 
hand. 

"Why  is  it  that  Mr.  Courtney  thinks  your  life 
was  attempted?" 

"  Because  I  was  nearly  run  down  by  an  auto- 
mobile." 

She  nodded.    "  What  more?  " 

"  Because,  a  second  time,  I  was  nearly  run  down 
by  an  automobile." 

"  The  same  automobile,  by  any  chance?  " 

«  The  same." 

"  Hum — and  was  it  the  same  day?  " 

"  The  same  day — ^about  half  an  hour  later." 
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"  Anything  else?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Not  for  a  week — ^then  a  bottle  of  wine  was  sent 
to  Courtney  when  I  was  with  him.  He  gave  it  to 
his  valet  to  open.  The  man  tested  it— and  died 
instantly.** 

"Mr.  Courtney  would  not  have  drunk  strange 
wine — unless  he  thought  it  came  from  a  friend.  In 
whose  name  was  it  sent?  ** 

"  In  the  name  of  our  Ambassador,  Von  Emgfield, 
with  this  note  enclosed:  *If  you  drink  when  you 
receive  this,  you  will  drink  with  me.*  ** 

"  Very  clever !  Our  cousin's  own  stemp  is  on  the 
trick.  I  suppose  you  did  nothing  to  apprehend 
him?  ♦» 

"Nothing!** 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  expressively. 

"  He  had  already  sailed  for  Europe.*' 

"  He  had  confederates — who  were  they?  ** 

«  Bigler,  I  fancy." 

"  Bigler !  Was  the  *  Jackal  *  along--and  did  the 
Duke  leave  him  behind?" 

He  nodfi'ed.  "  Having  come  to  no  hurt,  and  Lot- 
zen  having  escaped,  it  would  have  profited  nothing 
to  have  arrested  Bigler." 

"  Perhaps !  "  she  reflected. 

"  It  would  only  have  embarrassed  both  the  United 
States  Government  and  me.  I  should  have  had  to 
lay  aside  my  incognito;  it  would  have  Iiad  to  stir 
itself — and  all  to  no  material  purpose.** 

"Perhaps!**  she  reiterated. 
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"  Moreover,  we  must  have  some  regard  for  the 
family  name !  *'  he  laughed.  "  Lotzen  is  a  Dalberg, 
you  know.'* 

"  More*8  the  pity !  "  she  flung  back.  "  I  grant 
you  that  you  did  right,  but — you  haven't  told  me 
all!  there's  more! — what  more?  " 

"  On  the  steamer  coming  back,"  he  said — and 
told  her  of  Moore  wearing  his  ulster,  the  attack 
upon  him,  Courtney's  blow,  and  the  poisoned 
dagger. 

"  Really  our  cousin  surpasses  himself ! "  was  her 
comment.  "  I  could  almost  fancy  he  was  the  in- 
stigator of  the  wreck." 

"  He  was,"  he  rep  ;d — "  at  least,  the  wreck  was 
intentional.    A  piece  of  the  rail  had  been  removed." 

"  You  are  sure?  " 

"  I  made  the  investigation  myself — alone." 

"I  would  rather  not  believe  it — it  is  too  hor- 
rible! too  horrible!  Surely,  Lotzen  belongs  to  the 
dark  ages !  And  yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  name  we 
bear  in  common " — she  ended  with  a  gesture  of 
despairing  anger. 

"  We  have  nothing  but  suspicion,  so — ^let  it  rest. 
I  escaped — that  will  be  his  greatest  punishment." 

"  Five  attempts  on  your  life  in  less  than  three 
weeks !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  And  yet  I'm  in  Domlitz  again,  and  with  you 
— ^what  matters  it.? "  he  said  gayly. 

"It  matters  for  the  future.  After  five  years' 
quiescence,  Lotzen  has  come  to  life.     He  contem- 
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plates  your  death,  dear.  He  will  use  every  means 
to  accomplisij  it.  Why,  oh,  why,  didn't  you  kill 
him  when  you  ha.d  the  chanc«i  and  every  justifica- 
tion !  Twice  you  had  him  in  your  power,  and  twice 
you  let  him  go.'* 

"  You  know,  deal ,  I  might  not  kill  any  rival  for 
the  Crown,"  he  replied. 

"  No — you  might  net.  Yet  it  would  have  been 
better  in  the  end,  if  such  is  to  be  the  recompense," 
she  said  vehemently. 

"  What  other  recompense  could  we  expect  from 
him!  Let  us  be  glad  for  the  five  years  he 
slumbered." 

She  laughed  shortly.  "  The  rest  hasn't  impaired 
his  vigor  nor  his  versatility.    What  will  be  his  next 
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"  You  think  there  will  be  a  next  ?  "  he  asked.  The 
talk  was  coming  very  well  for  his  plans. 

"Does  night  follow  day?"  she  retorted. 

"Where  will  the  next  move  be?"  he  said. 

"  Here — in  Valeria,  since  you  are  here." 

"With  him,  where?" 

"I  do  not  know — in  Dornlitz,  maybe.  He  has 
his  friends  who  will  conceal  him — Retz,  or  any  of 
the  grafters  whom  you  have  offended." 

"  Stippose  there  be  no  concealment — suppose  he 
come  openly  to  the  Ferida?  " 

"  It  is  not  supposable  on  the  basis  of  fact." 

"Let  us  suppose  it  anyway — what  would  you 
advise  be  done?  " 
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"  Have  him  sent  out  the  countr j  forthwith,"  she 
answered  instantly. 

"  Would  you?  "  he  asked.  "  And  have  him  return 
in  secret  to  Retz  or  one  of  his  other  adherents? 
I  think  not." 

She  frowned  thoughtfully,  but  did  not  reply. 

**  Assuming  he  has  come  to  life  again,  and  that, 
as  you  say,  he  will  seek  me  here,  it  i^  wisest,  I 
think,  to  let  him  come  openly.  He  is  not  as  danger- 
ous when  his  residence  is  known  to  all  Domlitz  as 
when  it  is  concealed." 

"  It  may  be,"  she  said,  after  a  pause.  "  But 
there  is  another  way;  warn  him  that  when  he 
crosses  the  Valerian  border  he  will  forfeit  his  es- 
tates, and  be  imprboned  in  Lotzen  Castle  the  rest 
of  his  life." 

**  Imprison  a  rival?  " 

"He  isn't  a  rival  now! — ^he  isn't  even  a  Pre- 
tender— ^he  is  only  a  trouble  breeder.** 

"  But  a  trouble  breeder  who  is  an  expert  In  his 
line !  "  he  laughed.  "  And  who,  the  day  after  he  is 
imprisoned,  will  have  twice  as  many  friends  as  he 
has  now.** 

"  Much  good  they  will  do  him  in  prison,**  she 
commented. 

"  They  may  help  to  get  him  out  of  piison.** 

"  What  do  you  mean?  ** 

"  Nothing — except  that  it  were  folly  to  imprison 
him." 

"  What  would  you  do?  '* 
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**A»  I  have  *:*tiaiated  ""  t  .im  come— and  let 
him  plaj  his  game  out  to  the  end." 

"  What?  "  she  excUimed.  «  You  would  let  him 
try  for  your  life,  my  dearest?  " 

"  I  would— but  I  don't  intend  that  he  shall  get 
my  life.  I  am  no  longer  obUgated  to  spare  him. 
As  you  say,  he  isn't  even  a  Pretender  now;  only 
a  trouble  breeder— for  me.  He  seeks  revenge— and 
I  shall  encourage  him  in  it  because  it  may  relieve 
us  of  his  presence — without  the  nation  knowing 
aught  of  the  aflfair.  He  will  work  in  secret;  and, 
be  assured,  in  the  termination  only  those  will  be 
involved  who  are  necessary  to  his  plans — and  mine. 
Thus  a  scandal  will  be  avoided  and  the  matter  will 
be  settled." 

"  You  can't  mean,  dear,  that  you — the  King — 
would  encourage  him  in  his  treason." 

"  To  the  end  that  his  treason  may  be  ended — 
and  the  Dalbergs  rid  of  him." 

"  You  would  stake  your  life  against  his?  " 

"  No — I  would  defend  my  life  from  his  assaults. 
He  forces  the  issue — I  do  not.  It  is  the  only  way, 
dear,  to  procure  peace.  So  long  as  Lotzen  lives  we 
shall  be  menaced  by  his  plots  and  deviltry." 

"  I  will  not  consent ! "  she  declared. 

"I  told  Courtney  you  would  not  consent,"  he 
replied. 

"  You  told  Courtney ! " 

"  Yes.  We  discussed  this  matter — and  he  agreed 
with  me  that  it  was  the  best  way  out." 
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"He  approTCtP**  the  said,  incredulouily. 

"  For  once,  he  approvei." 

**l  am  astoniihed!** 

**  No  more  astonished  than  was  I.** 

She  looked  him  steadily  in  the  eyes  a  moment. 
**  You  have  not  told  me  all — there  is  something  you 
are  keeping  from  me.*' 

He  smiled.  "  I  have  not  told  you  quite  all,"  he 
said,  and  narrated  the  episode  of  Hugo's  Journal, 
the  meeting  with  Mile,  de  Varenne,  and  the  mes- 
sage which  Bigler  bore  to  him  from  the  Duke. 

She  sat  silent  the  while,  drawing  figures  in  the 
grass  with  her  crop. 

"  Is  that  everything?  "  she  asked,  when  he  had 
ended. 

"  Everything! "  he  answered. 

"  You  don't  know  where  the  Duke  is  now?  " 

« I  do  not." 

"The  De  Varenne  woman  said  he  was  going 
straight  to  Domlitz." 

"  She  probably  lied.  The  Secret  Police  do  not 
report  his  arrival  here." 

"The  Secret  Police  are  not  infallible,"  she  ob- 
served.   "  He  may  be  concealed." 

"  If  he  wishes  to  lie  concealed,  Lotzen  Castle 
is  the  more  probable  place." 

"  But  he  will  come  to  Domlitz." 

"  According  to  past  actions  he  will  come.  Our 
cousin  makes  no  empty  threats." 

"  What  is  his  purpose  in  coming?  He  cannot 
hope  to  over-ride  King  Frederick's  decree." 
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"  Ask  me  something  easier,*'  he  answered.  **  The 
Duke's  mental  processes  are  somewhat  unusual  In 
this  instance,  he  sends  Bigler  with  a  message  which 
is  tmintelligible  in  its  terms.  There  is  simply  an 
open  threat,  but  its  character  is  undisclosed.  And, 
so  far  as  he  knows,  I  am  ignorant  of  what  he 
threatened.  I  naturally  assume  that  he  intends  to 
deny,  before  the  Council,  Hugo's  marriage,  and  to 
demand  proof  of  its  regularity.  He  thinks  that  he 
has  destroyed  all  the  evidence  of  it  which  was  in 
existence,  and  will  have  me  helpless.  You  see  what 
will  happen  then?" 

"You  will  produce  the  record,  as  published  in 
the  Maryland  Gazette." 

"I  mean — what  will  happen  if  his  theory  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  have  no  proof  to  offer?  He  will  deny 
my  right  to  the  Crown  and  my  capacity  to  trans- 
mit it  to  our  son.  In  other  words,  he  will  assert 
that  he  is  next  in  line  to  you,  and  that  Henry  and 
I  are  ineligible." 

"  How  ridiculous !  '*  she  exclaimed. 

"  It  is  not  ridiculous,  my  dear.  Courtney  is  of 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  serious  indeed, 
if  I  could  not  refute  it.  He  says  that  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  regularity  of  a  marriage  does  not 
obtain  where  thrones  are  involved — and  presump- 
tion would  be  all  I  have  left  to  sustain  my  claim — 
the  Journal  and  the  Register  being  destroyed." 

"  I  can  see  it  would  raise  a  nasty  question,"  said 

Dehra — "if   you   were  not   forearmed.      What   a 

providential  thing  was  that  visit  to  your  old  home, 
14 
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•nd  your  diMorerj  of  the  theft!**  She  lau^icd. 
'*  I  want  to  be  at  the  Council,  and  see  our  cousin't 
face  when  you  produce  the  record  and  checkmate 
him.** 

"But  when  it  the  checkmate  to  occur?  Why 
does  he  simply  ask  to  be  unmolested  while  in 
Valeria?  Is  it  because  he  wants  time  for  plotting 
before  he  springs  his  trap  ?  What  does  that  plotting 
comprehend?  And  lastly,  shall  we  suffer  what  he 
wishes?** 

"The  risk!— the  awful  risk,  to  you,  dearest!** 
she  shuddered. 

"  The  risk  is  trifling!  **  he  laughed.  «  For  my 
part,  I  would  rather  have  him  here  than  across  the 
border,  if  he  is  moved  to  activity.** 

**  He  is  on  the  spot,**  she  argued. 

"  So  are  we— with  all  the  advantage  of  position.** 

"  But  we  can*t  take  position  until  he  has  taken 
his.  Moreover,  you  wish  to  avoid  a  scandal,  and 
that  will  necessitate  letting  few  into  our  confidence.** 

"  We  >I11  take  more,  if  the  situation  require  it.** 

"You're  so  rash  and  headstrong,  dear.'* 

"I'll  promise  to  be  neither,"  he  said.  "I've 
other  responsibilities  now  which  I  did  not  have  five 
years  ago,"  and  he  kissed  her  hand. 

"  Am  I  a  responsibility?  "  she  asked. 

**  Every  joy  brings  its  corresponding  respon- 
sibility." 

"  Now,  I'm  a  joy ! "  she  kugled. 

"  You*re  all  things  to  me,"  ht  answered. 
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The  bell  of  the  Cathedral  began  to  chime  the 
hour.    She  sprang  up. 

**  We  must  be  off ! "  she  exclaimed.  **  I'm  due  at 
the  Palace  now.'* 

He  untied  the  horses  and  thej  cantered  brisklj 
away. 

**  And  what  shall  we  do  about  Lotzen?  "  he  in- 
quired, as  they  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill  abore 
the  Palace. 

She  looked  at  him  with  her  adorable  smile,  and 
held  out  her  hand. 

**  Do  as  you  see  fit,  sweetheart.  Are  you  not  the 
King?  "  she  said. 

He  raised  her  fingers  to  his  lips;  then  hand  in 
hand  they  rode  down  the  hill — the  same  hill  that 
had  so  sweet  a  memory  for  them  both. 
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Two  weeka  later,  the  Duke  of  Lotten  arrived  ia 
Domlitz.  He  came  quietly,  but  with  no  attempt 
at  conceahnent  or  diiguise.  With  him  were 
Madeline  Spencer,  Bigler  and  Mile,  de  VaresM,  t»> 
gether  with  a  •mall  retinue  of  senranta. 

We  were  at  luncheon  on  the  terrace  when  liMre 
reported  their  arrival.  The  King  glanced  at  the 
Queen  and  amiled — and  she  amiled  back. 

"  Where  did  he  go— to  Ferida  Palace?  **  the  King 
aaked. 

"  Yea,  sir,"  Moore  anawered. 

"Did  the  aight  of  him  create  anj  aenaation  on 
the  Avenue?  ** 

"Very  conaiderable." 

"  H.  V  waa  his  greeting — warm  or  cold?  ** 

"  Very  cold — only,  here  and  there,  applauae  and 
cheera.  The  main  effect  on  the  crowd,  apparently, 
was  tremendous  surprise  at  his  return." 

The  King  nodded  to  Moore  and  resumed  his 
luncheon.  When  it  waa  finished,  he  drew  Dehra  and 
me  aside,  and  the  three  of  us  strolled  into  the  Park. 

"  Well,  he  has  come ! "  he  said.  "  The  next  move 
also  is  his — if  we  are  to  let  him  remain  in  Domlitz. 
I  must  confess  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  adamant 
against  us,  and  her  Majesty  is  only  half-hearted  in 
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her  content.  You  and  I,  Courtney,  are  alone  in 
tlie  plan.  But  I  think  we  will  amend  it  slightly  in 
this  respect:  we  will  force  him  prmnptlj  to  show 
his  hand  before  the  Council — and  then  instantly  dis- 
credit him.  It  should  take  from  him  every  adherent 
but  those  who  are  anunated  by  personal  dislike  for 
me— and  them  we  can  meet.  To  have  attacked  me 
on  such  a  ground,  and  to  have  failed,  should  kill 
the  last  trace  of  sympathy.** 

"  Will  he  make  the  charge  promptly?  '*  I  said. 

"  We  have  tlie  means  to  force  him.** 

**If  you  force  him,  won*t  he  suspect  that  you 
have  a  defence?** 

**  No— for  it  will  never  occur  to  him  that  I  know 
his  play.  An  attack  on  my  descent  is  the  last  thing 
I  would  foresee — assuming,  of  course,  he  is  ignorant 
of  our  visit  to  my  old  home.** 

"I  think  we  may  readily  assume  that,**  said  I. 

"  And  when  you  have  discredited  him  before  the 
Council,  will  you  send  him  from  the  country?  **  the 
Queen  asked. 

**  Perhaps,  in  disgust,  he  will  go  of  his  own 
volition  and  leave  us  in  peace.'* 

"  Possibly — at  least  for  a  time.'* 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  Well,  we  shall  see. 
For  my  part,  I  would  give  Lotzen  twelve  hours  to 
get  across  the  border — and  remain  across.** 

"  We  can  do  that  after  the  Council  has  heard  his 
claim,  if  you  still  insist,**  said  Armand.  "At 
present,  we  know  what  he  will  do,  and  we  have  the 
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refutation  ready.  It  is  a  bit  theatrical,  but  it's 
more  effective  than  to  have  him  prefer  it  in  writing. 
He  catches  the  recoil  himself  instead  of  by  maiL 
It  may  teach  him  a  lesson." 

"  Only  to  brew  another  scheme,"  she  said.  "  Lci- 
zen  is  too  adeptious  for  close  range.  He  is  bf-t 
across  the  border.  Or  if  you  will  not,  then  at  tl  ? 
first  overt  attempt  by  him,  I  should  arrest  him  and 
confine  him  in  some  remote  castle  for  the  rest  of  his 
days." 

The  King  smiled  lovingly  at  her.  "  As  you  have 
said  before,  dear." 

"  And  as  I,  the  Head  of  my  House,  have  a  mind 
to  do.  As  a  Dalberg,  he  is  under  my  exclusive 
jurisdiction." 

He  stroked  her  cheek  fondly.  "I  am  afraid, 
sweetheart,  it  would  react  on  us  by  crystallizing 
all  the  latent  opposition  around  him — which  would 
be  most  unfortunate  and  particularly  embarrass- 
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She  shrugged  her  shoulders  expressively. 

"  Let  us  try  my  plan  first— we  can  imprison  him 
later,  if  you  insist.  There  is  no  danger  in  letting 
him  make  his  charge  to  the  Council.  He  won't 
strike  until  after  it  has  failed.  He  anticipates  that 
I  shall  need  time  to  produce  proofs  of  Hugo's 
marriage.  In  the  interval,  he  thinks  he  will  be 
undisturbed— can  go  about  his  plotting  leisurely. 
Possibly,  he  reckons  upon  his  charges  being  sus- 
tained, in  which  event,  it  may  be,  he  will  consider 
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himself  sufficiently  revenged  by  having  driven  me 
fiOB  the  Throne  and  making  Henry  inelijpble." 

''In  short,  the  only  thing  certain  is  his  charge 
before  the  Council — if  you  force  him  to  it  at  once?  ** 
said  she. 

"  As  I  look  at  it,  yes." 

"  Then  let  us  force  him  to  it  at  once." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,"  he  acquiesced.  "  The 
Council  meets  on  Tuesday — we  shall  require  him 
to  appear  before  it  then  and  state  his  case,  but  we 
shall  not  notify  him  until  Monday  afternoon." 

"Excellent!"  the  Queen  commented.  "In  the 
meantime?  " 

"We  will  ignore  his  presence — ^but  keep  him 
under  the  strictest  surveillance." 

"Suppose  he  should  make  himself  conspicuous 
by  visiting  the  clubs  and  wearing  his  uniform,  and 
even  by  having  the  effrontery  to  come  to  the  ball 
to-morrow  night?  "  she  said. 

"I  don't  think  he  will  venture  the  last!"  the 
King  laughed. 

"The  two  others  are  bad  enough,"  she  replied. 
"  How  can  we  ignore  him  unless  he  remains  in  the 
Ferida?    Suppose  you  meet  him  on  the  Avenue?  " 

"  I  shall  deliberately  not  see  him.  I  fancy  that 
once  will  be  sufficient  indication  for  the  Court." 

"  Oh,  very  well!  "  she  replied.  "  Have  it  as  you 
wish;  but  my  way  would  be  to  give  him  six  hours 
to  get  across  the  border.  I  despise  Lotzen  so 
much,  I  would  not  let  him  live  at  large  m  my 
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Kingdom.  Either  absence  or  imprisonment — ^with 
him  to  choose,  and  choose  at  once.**  Tien  she 
smiled  her  adorable  smile,  and  laid  her  hand  on 
Armand*s  arm.  "  But  you  are  the  King,  sire,— it 
is  for  you  to  decide.** 

"  Let  us  compromise,  sweetheart,**  said  Armand. 
"  We  will  call  the  Council  for  to-morrow  morning 
and  give  our  cousin  notice  to  appear  and  prefer  his 
case.** 

"  And  if  he  do  not?  '* 

"Then  he  will  be  banished  the  following  morn- 
ing— and  duly  escorted  from  Valeria.** 

"And  if  he  return?** 

"You  may  fix  the  punishment!**  he  smiled. 


As  a  result,  Greneral  Moore,  as  his  Majesty's 
personal  Aide-de-Camp,  at  five  o'clock  that  after- 
noon, in  full  uniform,  attended  by  his  aide  p*"? 
followed  by  an  orderly,  rode  up  to  the  Ferlda. 

To  the  lackey,  who  was  at  the  door  he  presen 
his   card  and  was   shown   into  a   reception   room. 
Presently,  Count  Bigler  entered. 

Both  men  bowed  formally. 

"His   Royal  Highness  will   receive  you  in  his 
library,"  Bigler  said,  and  bowed  Moore  out  of  the 
room.       Then    he    dropped    his    formal    manr    - 
"  There  is  little  change  in  Domlitz  these  five  years 
— ^at  least,  little  that  can  be  noted  casually." 

"  It  is  much  the  same  as  when  you  left  it,"  Mooi.^ 
returned.     "  Some  minor  changes,  but  not  many." 
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Bi^cr  grinned.  He  knew  what  the  other  meant 
bj  **  minor  changes.'* 

At  a  door  on  the  second  floor,  Bigler  waved  aside 
the  servant  who  was  in  attendance  and  himself  made 
the  annomicement.  Then  he  stepped  back  and  went 
out. 

The  Duke  was  seated  at  a  large,  flat-topped  desk, 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment.  By  his 
side,  curled  up  in  a  couch,  was  Madeline  Spencer, 
smoking  a  cigarette.  At  Moore's  entrance,  she  un- 
coiled herself  and  glided  to  the  floor. 

"Not  so,  dear,"  the  Duke  said.  "I  have  no 
secrets  from  you,  sweetheart.  Remain."  Then  he 
glanced  up. 

Moore  saluted— the  Duke's  name  was  still  upon 
the  Army  roll.  Lotzen  returned  the  salute  with 
studied  politeness. 

"  General  Moore,"  he  said,  "  I  am  at  your  ser- 
vice.    I  trust  you  enjoyed  your  visit  to  America." 

"  I  thank  your  Royal  Highness,"  Moore  replied. 
"  It  was  a  rare  experience  indeed." 

"Rare  experiences  are  most  delectable."  He 
paused.     "  You  have  a  communication  for  me?  " 

"  It  has  to  do  with  our  visit  to  America,"  said 
Moore.  «  You  wiU  recaH  that,  in  Washington,  you 
sent  word  to  his  Majesty  to  the  effect  that  unless 
you  were  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed  in  Valeria, 
you  would  disclose  to  the  Council  and  to  the  House 
of  Nobles  certain  matters  which  would  seriously 
embarrass  their  Majesties.  You  have  now  come 
to  Valeria  as  you  purposed.    I  am  directed,  there- 
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fore,  by  his  Majesty  to  summon  you  before  the 
Royal  Council  at  the  Summer  Palace,  at  ten  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning,  there  to  disclose  whatever  you 
may  deem  fit  touching  the  matter  referred  to  by 
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"  And  what,"  said  the  Duke,  lighting  a  cigarette 
and  studying  the  coal  reflectively,  "  and  what  if  it 
does  not  suit  me  to  disclose  the  matter  at  this 
time?  " 

**  As  to  that  I  have  no  instructions,**  Moore  an- 
swered. 

"  What  would  be  your  opinion?  ** 

**  I  have  no  opinion.** 

"What  would  you  guess  as  to  the  American's 
course?  " 

Moore  was  silent. 

**  Come,  General,  you  can  venture  a  guess !  **  said 
the  Duke  with  a  bland  smile.  "  Your  master  will 
not  be  bound  by  it.** 

"  If  you  have  nothing  more  to  communicate,  sir, 
I  shall  withdraw,*'  Moore  replied. 

"  Tell  the  American  for  me,  I  shall *» 

"  I  fail  to  understand,"  Moore  interrupted. 

"  I  say,  tell  the  American  for  me " 

Moore  saluted  and  turned  toward  the  door. 

" that  I  shall  use  my  own  discretion  about 

attending  the  Council  to-morrow — and,  in  the  mean- 
time," with  a  mocking  laugh — "he  is  respectfully 
requested  to  go  to  the  Devil! " 

Moore  paused  in  the  doorway  and  faced  about: 
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"Have  you  any  answer  to  his  Majesty? »»  he 
aslced. 

"  I  have  just  given  you  my  answer.'* 
"  I  did  not  hear  it,  my  lord.** 

**  That  is  unfortunate,  General,  for  I  never  re- 
peat." 

The  next  instant,  the  door  closed  behind  Moore's 
back  and  they  heard  him  go  down  the  corridor. 

"He  declined  to  recognize  *the  American*!" 
laughed  Madeline  Spencer. 

"  And  I  decline  to  '•all  him  anything  else,'*  said 
Lotzen. 

He  sat  jabbing  at  the  blotter  on  the  desk.  She 
watched  him  contemplatively. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  move?" 
said  he.  "  I  arrive  in  Domlitz  at  two  o*clock,  and 
three  hours  later  I  am  summoned  to  a  special 
session  of  the  Council  nt  ten  o'clock  to-morrow.  The 
American  acts  quickly." 

"  He  has  always  acted  quickly,"  said  she.  "  You 
had  no  reason  to  anticipate  otherwise." 

"  Is  it  a  bluff?  " 

"  You  will  know  to-morrow !  "  she  laughed. 

"  Or  does  he  think  that  I  am  bluflSng?  "  he  con- 
tinued. 

"  Possibly." 

"He  can't  have  any  proof— we  have  the  only 
records  of  the  marriage." 

"  Then  why  should  you  object  to  the  summons?  " 
she  asked. 
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"  I  do  not  object  in  the  least — but  I  am — aus- 
picious of  what — will  happen." 

"  Didn't  you  tell  me  that  the  Laws  of  your  House 
require  every  Dalberg  who  weds  outside  of  Valeria 
to  submit  proof  of  the  marriage  before  his  issue  can 
inherit  from  him?  ** 

"I  did — by  decree  of  Maximilian  the  First:  I 
doubt,  however,  if  it  is  known  to  either  Dehra  or 
the  American." 

«  But  it  is  in  the  Book  of  Laws?  " 

"  It  was  there  fifteen  years  ago.** 

"  How  docs  it  happen  that  you  did  not  think  of 
it  when  you  were  contesting  the  Succession  with 
Armand,  five  years  ago?  "  she  asked. 

"How  does  it  happen  that  some  things  escape 
you — and  are  remembered  later?  "  he  replied. 

"  An  expensive  escape !  '*  she  reflected. 

"I  am  not  so  sure.  Frederick,  being  aware  of 
Maximilian's  decree,  must  have  satisfied  himself  of 
Hugo's  marriage  before  he  reinstated  the  American 
in  Hugo's  place.  We,  however,  start  afresh  with 
the  records  of  Hugo's  marriage  missing.** 

"  You  think  the  Journal  and  the  Register  were 
the  only  evidences?  "  she  asked. 

"Can  you  suggest  another?  Ordinarily  the 
register  is  the  only  evidence.  I  took  Hugo's  Jour- 
nal, because  the  American  himself  had  referred  to 
it  in  my  hearing  five  years  ago." 

"Then  what  have  you  to  apprehend?" 

"  Nothing  apparently — ^hence,  I  am  doubtful.' 
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**  Can  he  have  anticipated  what  you  are  about  to 
claim?  '*  she  asked. 

He  laughed.  "Not  he  J— though  he  were  as 
skilful  at  intrigue  as  you  would  make  him.  He 
knows  that  his  descent  is  entirely  regular.  More- 
over, it  has  been  acknov  ledged— and  he  is  King, 
damn  him!  Wliy  should  h^  suspect?  Besides,  Big- 
ler  did  not  deliver  my  message  until  the  day  he  left 
Washington,  which  was  two  days  before  the  Amer- 
ican—and during  that  interval  I  had  him  watched 
most  carefully.'* 

"  Why  did  you  send  him  the  message  until  after 
he  had  returned  to  Valoria? »'  she  asked. 

"  To  worry  him— and  to  bring  him  back  at  the 
earKest  moment.  With  him  away,  Dehra  was  in 
control— and  she  is  a  very  different  proposition,  I 
assure  you." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  how  much  you  worried  him ! " 
she  laughed,  «  but  you  surely  brought  him  back  and 
yourself  before  the  Council,  about  as  quickly  as  it 
could  be  managed." 

"  I  am  not  before  the  Council— yet,"  he  replied. 

She  flicked  the  ash  from  her  cigarette. 

"  Then  you  will  be  across  the  border  by  to-mor- 
row night,"  she  answered. 

"  You  think  so?  "  he  smiled. 

"  I  do— most  undoubtedly.  What  would  ^^oa  do, 
if  you  were  King?  " 

"  I  think  I  should  try  to  keep  him  here— and  kill 
him  for  revenge." 
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'^Armand  Is  not  so  bloodthirstj,  I  fancy.  He 
will  be  content  with  banishment.** 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"And  with  the  forff^ture  of  your  estates,**  she 
added. 

"  He  would  not  dare !  **  he  exclaimed. 

"  He  wUl  dare,  if  I  know  him.  It's  not  so  much 
of  a  dare — he  is  the  King,  you  must  remember.** 

"  He  is  only  *  the  American '  to  me,**  he  retoited. 

**  To  you— but  not  to  the  nation.** 

"There  are  a  sufficient  number  of  malcontents 


"Put  themselves  in  a  prison  for  the  remainder 
of  their  days.**  She  arose  and  went  to  him.  "Why 
have  you  taken  this  sudden  idea,  Ferdinand?  **  she 
said.  "  Did  the  sight  of  him  in  Washington  stir 
you  to  it?  ** 

"I  don't  know,'*  he  replied,  reaching  up  and 
drawing  her  down  on  his  knee.  "  I  only  know  that 
when  I  see  him  I  see  red.** 

"And  small  wonder,  dearest,  small  wonder!  I 
know  what  it  all  means  to  you,**  she  sympathized. 
"  Yet  you  are  not  one  to  risk  your  future  for  no 
profit.  Why  not  give  up  the  losing  fight — accept 
the  inevitable — and  leave  the  American  to  enjoy 
his  queen  and  his  crown?** 

He  was  silent — ^his  face  set  and  hard. 

"  Suppose  you  do  embarrass  him  before  the  Coun- 
cil— suppose  you  even  win  this  play?  You  cannot 
hope  to  win  the  play  which  has  a  throne  for  the 
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stake.  You  cannot  set  aside  the  Queen—her  Kile 
is  unimpeachable— and  the  Queen  is  the  Head  of 
your  House,  and  can  remove  you  utterly  from  the 
Succession.  So  what  chance  have  you  for  success 
in  the  larger  sense  ?  A  trifling  possibility  purchased 
at  a  life-time  of  loss." 

He  smiled,  a  cold  and  mirthless  smile. 

1^  You  put  it  plainly,"  he  said. 

"  I  put  it  as  it  is  and  as  you  know  it  is.  It  is 
the  fortune  of  war.  I  thought  you  had  accepted 
them,  like  a  philosopher." 

" I*m  no  philosopher! "  he  interrupted. 

"Like  a  man,  then?" 

He  laughed,  a  little  more  mirthfully. 

"  Like  the  man  you  are,"  she  adjected. 

"You  don't  want  to  go  back  to  Paris  alone, 
little  one,  do  you?  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  anywhere  without  you,"  she 
answered.  "I'm  selfish,  I  know,  but  I'm  only  a 
woman,  and  a  woman  cares  first  for  the  man  she 
loves,"  and  she  put  her  arms  around  his  neck  and 
kissed  him  lingeringly  and  with  passion. 

He  smoothed  her  hair  caressingly. 

"  We  will  see,  sweetheart,  we  will  see,"  he  said. 
"At  least,  I  promise  to  go  to  the  CouncU  to- 
morrow." 
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"  What  it  the  reason  for  this  sudden  meetmg?  ** 
asked  General  Duval,  the  War  Minister,  when  the 
Council  were  assembling  the  next  morning. 

*'  I  do  not  know,"  said  Admiral  Marquard.  **  As 
it  is  called  bj  the  King  himself  and  not  by  Epping, 
it  must  be  of  unusual  importance — perhaps 
Steuben  can  inform  us." 

But  neither  Steuben,  nor  any  of  the  other  min- 
isters, could  enlighten  them. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  hour,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister entered,  bowed  gravely  to  his  colleagues,  and 
took  his  seat.  He  did  not  bring  his  dispatch-box 
with  him;  which  fact  was  instantly  observed  by 
the  rest,  and  while  they  made  no  comment,  they 
drew  their  own  inferences  from  the  omission:  the 
King  had  summoned  them,  and  he  would  present 
the  business — which,  to  say  the  least,  was  most 
extraordinary. 

As  the  clock  was  striking  the  hour,  the  door 
opened  and  the  Duke  of  Lotzen,  in  the  undress 
uniform  of  a  Lieutenant-€reneral  of  Cavalry, 
entered. 

Had  the  Devil  dropped  through  the  ceiling  into 
their  midst,  the  Council  would  have  been  scarcely 
less  affected.  Count  Epping  alone  was  unmoved — 
possibly  because  he  knew  who  was  expected. 
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For  a  moment  the  Duke  paused,  juit  within  the 
threshold,  and  viewed  their  surprise  with  a  quiet 
smile.  Then  he  came  slowlj  down  the  ro<nn,  glanc- 
ing from  one  to  another,  until  he  stood  behind  the 
King's  chair  at  the  Council  table. 

"  Greeting,  messieurs !  "  he  said.  "  I  must  admit 
you  are  not  over-ready  in  your  welcome  to  a  Prince 
of  the  Blood — though  perhaps  my  long  absence  has 
worked  forgetfulness.  In  which  event,  let  me  present 
myself  as  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Lotzen.'* 

"  I  fancy  it  is  surprise  at  seeing  your  Highness 
here,  rather  than  forgetfulness,  that  makes  them 
overlook  their  greeting,**  said  Epping  calmly. 

**  I  would  infer  as  much,**  the  Duke  sneered. 

"More  especially,**  the  Count  went  on,  "when 
we  consider  the  manner  of  your  last  appearance 
and  farewell.** 

"  Why  refer  to  an  unpleasant  subject,  monsieur? 
I  have  long  since  forgotten  the  duel  in  the  library 
and  the  burning  Book  of  Laws — so,  let  it  rest.'* 

"  We,  too,  had  thought  it  rested— finally,**  said 
the  Prime  Minister,  significantly. 

"And  so  had  I,  your  Excellency,  so  had  I — 
until  you  brought  it  back  to  mind.  Be  seated, 
messieurs !  **  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  to  the  other 
members.  "General  Duval!  Admiral  Marquard! 
Baron  Steuben !  Marquis  de  Pasquarde !  '*  bowing  to 
them  in  turn,  and  getting  a  bow  back,  "  I  give  you 
greeting.*' 

At  that  instant,  the  door  swung  open  behind 
him  and  a  chamberlain  announced: 
15 
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**  The  King!  gentlemen,  the  King! " 

Annand  entered.  The  Duke  bowed  itiilj;  then 
he  itepped  b«ck  and  stood  at  attention.  The  King 
took  his  pUce,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  the 
Council  were  seated.  Not  until  then  did  his 
Majesty  glance  toward  Lotsen  and  acknowledge  his 
salute  with  a  formal  inclination  of  the  head.  But  he 
did  not  bid  him  to  be  seated,  which  omission  was 
not  lost  on  the  latter,  thou^  he  said  no  word — 
but  walking  to  one  of  the  windows  he  showed  his 
contempt  by  turning  his  back  and  gazing  into  the 
court-yard  below. 

The  King  noted  it,  and  smiled  grimly. 

"My  lords!**  said  he,  "I  have  summoned  you, 
the  Royal  Council  of  Valeria,  that  you  might  hear 
and  judge  certain  matters  which  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  lotzen  has  to  disclose  concern- 
ing me.  What  these  ^natters  are,  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge whatever.  During  my  recent  absence  from  the 
Kingdom  I  spent  some  wedcs,  incognito,  in  the 
City  of  Washington '* 

"The  United  States!'*  exclaimed  Steuben  in- 
voluntarily. 

"  The  same,"  smiled  the  King.  « I  went  on  per- 
sonal business  and  my  incognito  was  not  reveided. 
It  happened  that,  on  the  evening  of  my  arrival 
there,  I  encountered  in  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel 
the  Duke  of  Lotzen  with  the  woman  whom  you  all 
may  recollect — Madeline  Spencer.  What  occurred 
during  the  next  ten  days  is  not  material,  excq)t 
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one  thing.  Two  daji  before  my  departure,  Coont 
Bigler  called  upon  Mr.  Richard  Courtney,  late 
Ambaiiador  from  the  United  SUtes  to  this  Court, 
and  desired  that  he  should  convey  to  me  a  met« 
•age  from  the  Duke  of  Lotzen,  which  metiage  wae 
to  this  effect:  that  he,  the  Duke  of  Lotzen,  pur- 
posed to  spend  the  summer  m  Valeria,  either  at 
Ferida  Palace  or  Lotzen  Castle  as  to  him  seemed 
flt;  and  that  at  any  attempt  to  banish  him  or  to 
molest  him  in  any  way,  he  would  disclose  to  the 
Council,  and  to  the  House  of  Nobles,  certain  mat- 
ters which  have  lately  come  to  his  notice  and  which 
would  seriously  embarrass  her  Majesty  and  myself. 
At  that  time,  the  Duke  of  Lotzen  had  already 
sailed  for  Europe.  I  returned  three  days  ago  to 
Domlitz.  Yesterday,  I  am  informed,  he  arrived  in 
the  Capital  and  proceeded  openly  to  Ferida  Palace. 
I  assumed  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  threat 
contained  in  his  message,  and  I  forthwith  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  before  the  Council,  at  ten 
o'clock  this  morning,  and  make  good  his  boast. 
We  are  ready  now  to  hear  your  Royal  Highness." 
"What  if  I  am  not  ready  to  be  heard?*'  the 
Duke  asked,  without  turning. 

"We  are  not  confronted  with  that  situation — 
yet.»» 

"  The  situation  confronts  you,  nevertheless,  mcm- 
sieurs,"  the  Duke  answered,  facing  around. 

"  Are  we  to  understand  then  that  you  decline  to 
make  any  charge?  **  the  King  inquired  quietly. 
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Lotcen  smiled  sarcastically.  "On  the  contrary, 
I  reiterate  it  afresh." 

"What  does  your  Royal  Highness  reiterate?" 
inquired  Count  Epping  gravely.  "  We  have  heard 
nothing  whatever  from  you." 

"  The  charge  which  has  been  already  stated  be- 
fore you,"  the  Duke  replied. 

"  Which  is  nothing  whatever,"  the  Coimt  replied. 
"His  Majesty  stated  a  certain  message  which  he 
had  received,  and  which  purported  to  come  from 
you.  Your  conduct  is  in  accord  with  its  tenor,  and 
he  therefore  has  summoned  you  to  deny  either  or 
aflSrm." 

"  I  affirm  the  message,"  Lotzen  sneered — **  as  he 
has  repeated  it  to  you." 

"  The  Queen !  gentlemen,  the  Queen ! "  announced 
the  chamberlain;  and  Dehra  entered  the  room. 

"  Be  seated,  my  lords,  and  continue  the  business 
in  hand,"  she  said,  as  she  refused  the  chair  Armand 
vacated  and  took  another  that  stood  a  little  to  one 
side,  acknowledging,  at  the  same  time,  Lotzen*s 
low  bow  by  the  merest  inclination  of  her  head. 

"  The  bare  affirmation  of  an  indefinite  statement 
is  no  proof  of  its  truth — as  y<ra  well  know,"  said 
Epping.  "  You  have  made  a  vague  but  serious 
allegation,  which  must  be  supported  by  evidence 
if  you  wish  to  establish  it." 

"  We  are  back  where  we  started,"  the  Duke  re- 
plied. "  The  specific  charge  is  mine  to  make  when 
it  please  me  to  make  it.    You  know  its  tenor.     Do 
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jou  think  it  well  to  try  to  force  my  hand — do  you 
think  I  preferred  the  threat  lightly?  I  should 
imagine,  cousin,  you  would  be  very  willing  that  I 
keep  silent." 

Eppin^  looked  at  the  King— it  was  for  him  to 
decide.  But  before  he  could  speak,  the  Queen 
broke  in. 

"  Do  I  understand  that  the  Duke  of  Lotzen  de- 
clines to  set  forth  his  charge?  " 

"Until  such  time  as  it  please  me — ^yes,  your 
Majesty.** 

**  And  in  the  meantime,  you  propose  to  remain  in 
Valeria? '» 

"  Such  is  my  intention." 

She  regarded  him  with  an  amused  smile. 

"Would  you  try  to  coerce  the  Council?"  she 
inquired. 

"  Not  coerce — merely  delay." 

"  Cousin,"  she  said,  "  either  you  will  make  your 
charge  now,  or " 

"  Or  what?    That  is  just  what  interests  me." 

"Or  you  will  forthwith  be  sent  under  guard 
across  the  border,  all  your  property  in  the  King- 
dom will  be  confiscated,  and  a  decree  of  banishment 
will  be  entered  against  you." 

"  You  would  not  dare !  "  he  laughed. 

"I  would  not  dare?"  she  inflected.  "Try  me, 
if  you  think  it  wise." 

"  A  charming  sentiment  for  a  woman ! "  he  said. 

"In  this  exigency,  I  am  without  sex  or  per^ 
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sonality/'  she  replied.  <*  I  am  the  Head  of  the 
House  of  Dalberg,  whom  jou  are  obligated  to  obey 
in  all  things^  and  whose  decrees  are  your  final  law — 
else  are  you  forsworn  and  a  traitor." 

For  a  space,  he  fingered  his  sword  hilt  and  looked 
at  her  meditatively. 

The  Council  stared  and  were  silent.  Never  had 
they  heard  such  plain  speech  from  the  Throne. 

"  And  shall  I  receive  judicial  treatment,  if  I  pre- 
fer my  charge  now?  **  he  asked. 

"  Need  you  ask,  sir?  "  she  said. 

*'And  if  I  substantiate  my  allegations,  by  the 
very  Laws  of  the  Dalbergs?  " 

"  You  know  quite  well,  you  will  be  sustained." 

He  bowed.     «  And  if  I  fail?  » 

**  If  you  fail,  sir,"  said  she  quietly,  **  your  punish- 
ment will  be  either  what  I  have  already  intimated, 
or  else  the  banishment  will  be  changed  to  confine- 
ment in  LotzQi  Castle  during  our  pleasure." 

"  And  that  pleasure  may  be?  " 

"For  the  rest  of  your  natural  life." 

"  It  seems  my  only  recourse  is  success ! "  he  said, 
with  a  sneering  laugh. 

"  It  is — ^we  assume  you  realized  it  when  you  came 
to  Domlitz  and  reiterated  your  threat." 

"So  be  it,"  he  replied  indifferently.  "I  only 
threatened,  if  I  were  molested  in  Valeria,  to  dis- 
close certain  facts  which  would  seriously  embarrass 
the  presoit  government.  If  the  American  had  only 
been  reasonable,  it  would  have  been  much  better  for 
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him.  However,  if  he  will  hare  it,  do  not  blame  me 
for  the  results." 

"  No  danger,  cousin,"  said  Dehra. 

"  You  have  not  prejudged?  "  he  asked. 

"  Since  I  do  not  know  what  you  allege,  how  can 
I  prejudge?  Moreover,  the  Council  shall  judge, 
not  I.'* 

"  I  am  grateful! "  he  responded,  and  bowed  again. 
Then  he  advanced  to  the  teble  and  took  a  chi«ir.  « I 
shall  have  to  ask,  first,  that  the  Book  of  Laws  be 
produced  in  evidence,"  he  said. 

"  As  you  wish,  sir,"  she  answered,  and  arose. 

The  King  sprang  up,  but  she  stayed  him. 

"  I  will  get  the  Book,  your  Majesty,"  she  said. 
"  It  is  est  that  you  should  not  even  touch  it,  except 
in  the  presence  of  the  Council." 

Presently  she  returned  with  a  man-servant  bear- 
ing the  brass-bound  box. 

He  placed  it  on  the  teble  and  withdrew.  The 
Queen  took  the  key  from  the  small  gold  case  she 
carried  in  her  hand,  unlocked  the  box,  and  threw 
back  the  lid.  The  Council  arose  and  stood  at  atten- 
tion, while  Count  Epping  lifted  out  the  ancient 
Book,  in  which,  from  time  whereof  the  memory  of 
man  ran  not  to  the  contrary,  the  House  Laws  of 
the  Dalbergs  had  been  recorded. 

The  damage  done  by  the  fire,— into  which  the 
Duke  of  Lotzen  had  cast  it  five  years  before  when 
he  and  Madeline  Spencer  were  surprised  by  Dehra 
and  Armand    in    the    King's    library— had    been 
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repaired  so  far  at  the  binding  went,  but  the  charred 
and  blackened  edges  were  not  in  the  power  of  man  to 
restore,  and  as  the  Queen  passed  the  Book  across 
to  Lotzen,  she  said: 

**  If  the  fire  has  destroyed  what  you  seek,  cousin, 
you  must  remember  that  you  have  only  yourself  to 
blame.** 

"  The  fire  did  not  destroy  it,'*  replied  the  Duke. 
"  If  it  did,  I  accept  the  responsibility.  I  have  per- 
mission to  open  the  Book?  ** 

**  You  have  permission,**  she  replied. 

He  opened  it  well  toward  the  front  and  turned 
with  quick  hand,  page  by  page,  unt;^  he  came,  pres- 
ently, to  what  he  sought.  He  read  it  carefully — 
while  the  Council  watched  him  in  heavy  silence. 
Then,  with  the  light  of  triumph  in  his  eyes,  he 
looked  up. 

"  The  fire  did  not  damage  it,  your  Majesty,'*  he 
said  quietly.    "  Have  I  permission  to  read?  ** 

"  Read !  **  the  Queen  answered. 

"  It  is  a  decree  of  Maximilian  the  First,  dated  in 
1420,  and  runs  as  follows : 


« « 


It  i$  hereby  decreed  tJiat  every  Ddtberq  w?u> 
toedt  outside  the  Kingdom  of  Valeria  thedl  produce 
record  proof  of  the  taid  marriage  before  his  issue 
vtU  be  entitled  to  inherit.  And  provided  further 
that  no  marriage,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  proven  by 
presumption  alone.* " 

He  pushed  back  the  Book  and  looked  blandly  at 
the  Queen,  and  then  at  Armand. 
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"You  observe  the  relevancy  of  this  decree— 
which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  abrogated  nor  can- 
celled? "  he  asked.  "  Until  the  marriage  of  Hugo, 
Armand's  ancestor,  is  established  by  some  record 
proof,  Armand  is  not  entitled  to  inherit,  and,  it  fol- 
lows, is  ineligible  to  the  Crown.  That  is  my  case, 
your  Majesty  and  my  lords." 

The  Council  glanced  at  one  another  in  amazement 
— except  Epping.  He  turned  to  her  Majesty  for 
permission  to  interrogate  the  Duke — and  received  it. 

"  Your  Royal  Highness  is  very  right,"  he  said. 
"  If  the  decree  be  still  in  effect,  his  Majesty,  as  the 
heir  of  Hugo,  would  be  ineligible  both  to  the  Crown 
and  to  Hugo's  estates,  until  or  unless  record  evi- 
dence of  Hugo's  marriage  is  or  has  been  submitted. 
That  is  your  position,  I  apprehend?  " 

"  It  is  exactly  my  position.  It  is  for  him  to  prove 
the  marriage,  not  for  me  to  disprove  it — under  the 
decree  cited." 

The  Count  took  the  Laws,  and  turned  quickly 
forward. 

**  Have  you  considered,  in  this  connection,  section 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five?"  he  asked.  "It  is 
the  Decree  of  Henry  the  Third,  made  on  the  seventh 
day  of  September,  1786,  which  says,  inter  alia: 
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Whereas,  we  have  learned  that  our  second  ton, 
Hugo,  hath  served  with  much  honour  in  the  Amer- 
ican Army  under  General  Washington,  and  hath, 
since  the  termination  of  hostilities,  married  into  a 
good  family  in  one  of  the  stud  American  States, 
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cMtd  Marykmd, H%$  further  decreed  that  the 

marriage  of  Hugo,  and  the  marriage*  of  hi$  de- 
icendants  $haU  be  deemed  valid  and  lawful  the  same 
a$  though  their  respective  contorts  were  of  the  Blood 
Royal.* " 

He  paused,  to  give  the  Council  time  to  grasp  it. 

**  Is  it  not  fair  therefore  to  presume  that  Henry 
the  Third  was  satisfied  with  the  regularity  of  Hugo's 
marriage?  "  he  asked. 

''The  Decree  of  Maximilian  specifically  forbids 
proof  by  presumption,"  the  Duke  said. 

"  We  are  not  proving  the  wedding  by  presump- 
tion— ^we  are  simply  presuming,  from  the  words  of 
section  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  that  Henry  the 
Third  liad  the  proof  required,  and  that  he  made 
the  decree  in  accordance  therewith.  In  other  wordo. 
if  he  acknowledged  Hugo's  marriage  in  1785,  ha.,- 
we  the  power  now  to  question  it?  " 

The  Duke  smiled — ^and  reached  for  the  Laws. 

"  I  had  thought  that  Henry's  decree  would  be 
quoted  against  me,"  he  replied.  "It  is  the  only 
straw  that  can  be  caught — ^and  is  about  as  sub- 
stantial as  a  straw.  Section  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  proves  nothing  as  to  Hugo's  marriage.  It  says : 

*  Whereas  we  have  learned  that  Hugo hath, 

since  the  termination  of  hostilities,  married.'  Mark 
you!  *  Learned!  Learned!  *  The  vaguest  sort  of  a 
word ! — uncertain !  indefinite ! — used  advisedly,  I  be- 
lieve, to  show  that  Henry  knows  of  the  marriage 
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aJy  by  rumor.  He  does  not  say:  «We  have  re- 
ceived proof— we  have  received  conclusive  evidence  * 
—Oh,  no !  Oh,  no !  He  says  only :  *  whereas,  we  have 
learned.*  We  have  learned!  If  you  can  think  of 
a  much  weaker  word  to  record  a  praoen  fact,  I 
should  like  to  hear  it!  ** 

"  How  do  you  interpret  the  last  portion  of  the 
decree?"  the  Count  asked:  «It  is  further  decreed 
that  the  marriage  of  Hugo  *  and  so  on?  " 

"  As  a  further  support  of  my  reading  of  the  word 
*  learned,* '»  Lotzen  replied.  "  Henry  says  that  not 
Hugo's  marriage  alone  but  *the  marriage  of  his 
descendants  shall  be  deemed  valid  and  lawful  the 
same  as  though  their  respective  consort  were  of  the 
Blood  Royal'  It  simply  waives  the  bar  to  mar- 
riage outtide  Royalty.  It  does  not  waive  the  specific 
prohibition  of  Maximilian's  decree  requiring  proof 
of  the  marriage.  But  for  Henry's  decree,  Hugo's 
descendants  would  be  utterly  ineligible  to  inherit, 
you  must  admit."  (And  the  Count  bowed  his  ac- 
quiescence.) «  And  all  that  his  decree  does,  is  to 
put  them  in  the  class  with  those  who  marry  outside 
Valeria.  It  is  one  of  those  propositions  which  are 
so  evident  that  argument  serves  only  to  obscure  it." 

"  The  entire  question  seems  to  turn  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  word  *  learned,'  in  Henry's  decree," 
■aid  Count  Epping. 

"It  turns  but  one  way!"  the  Duke  kughed— 
"toward  ineligibility  unless  the  marriage  be 
proven." 
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''According  to  jour  yievr — jt».  Aad  suppote 
the  Council — since  her  Majesty,  who  abne  has  the 
decision,  has  deferred  to  our  judgment,  being  her- 
self an  interested  party— decides  temporarily  in 
your  faTor,  it  will  simply  be  interlocutory  in  effect: 
That  his  Majesty  must  prove  the  marriage  of 
Hugo,  by  some  record  evidence.  In  the  meantime, 
the  status  in  quo  to  remain — to  give  him  time  to 
produce  the  proof.  If,  after  a  reasonable  time, 
proof  be  not  forthcoming,  we  will  proceed  to  fin^l 
judgment.    Is  that  your  idea  ?  ** 

"  Precisely! — ^and  it  is  entirely  agreeable  to  me. 
Let  him  take  six  months  to  produce  his  proofs,  if 
need  be,"  he  replied,  and  smiled  at  Armand.  It  was 
for  time  he  was  playing. 

**  Understand,  I  do  not  presume  to  say  what  the 
Council  will  decide,"  the  Count  remarked.  "You 
have  advanced  a  novel  proposition,  and  one  for 
which  we  have  no  precedent." 

"  I  undercland,"  the  Duke  replied. 

The  Prime  Minister  turned  to  the  King. 

**Has  your  Majesty  anything  to  say  in  reply 
to  his  Royal  Highness?  "  he  inquired. 

"I  should  like  to  ask  the  Duke  of  Lotzen  a 
question,"  said  Armand. 

The  Duke's  answer  was  an  indifferent  inclination 
of  the  head. 

**  Were  you  not  recently  in  the  United  States  of 
America?  "  said  the  King. 
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•*I  waa — and  encountered  you  in  the  City  of 
Washington,*'  was  the  mocking  aniwer. 

"You  did/*  said  the  King.  Then  he  addressed 
the  Council.  **  My  lords,  you  must  know  that  the 
marriage  of  Hugo  is  proven  by  two  contemporary 
records:  Hugo's  own  Journal  and  the  marriage 
register  of  White  Marsh  Church  in  Talbot  County, 
Maryland.** 

''Either  of  them  will  be  sufficient,  cousin!**  in- 
terrupted the  Duke. 

"  The  Journal  and  the  register,**  Armand  went 
on  imperturbably— "  were  both  in  existence— the 
former  at  Armitage,  where  Hugo  resided,  and  the 
latter  in  the  vestry  of  the  church — imtil  one  day 
last  month,  when  two  men  came  to  Armitage  and, 
representing  themselves  as  interested  in  genealogy, 
obtained  the  Journal  for  inspection.  They  stole  it. 
Then  going  thence  to  the  church,  ostensibly  on  the 
same  errand,  they  stole  the  page  containing  the 
official  record  of  the  marriage  from  the  register 
and  made  way  with  it,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  rector  in  charge.  It  happened  a  short  time 
thereafter  that  Mr.  Courtney  and  I  paid  a  flying 
visit  to  my  old  home  and  discovered,  quite  by  acci- 
dent, the  theft  of  the  Journal.  This  led  also  to  the 
detection  of  the  theft  from  the  register.'*  The 
King  paused  to  give  full  effect  to  his  words.  "  The 
description  of  the  two  thieves,  my  lords,  as  obtained 
from  both  the  occupant  of  Armitage  and  the  rector 
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of  White  Manh,  tallies  predMly  with  hie  Royal 
Higimeis  the  Duke  of  Lotsm,  and  Count  Edmund 
Bigler.** 

"  A  likely  tale!  couiin,  a  likely  tale!  **  the  Duke 
sneered. 

'*A  tale,  cousin,  which  Mr.  Courtney  will  sub- 
stantiate," the  Xing  replied.  **  It  was  he  who  saw 
through  your  scheme,  and  proved  that  you  wer«  the 
thief." 

'*  No  need  to  tell  me  that  you  could  not  have  seen 
through  it,  even  if  it  were  true — you  couldn't  see 
through  a  plot  if  it  were  as  transparent  as  rarefied 
atmosphere,  my  dear  cousin,"  was  the  retort.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  Council  "  My  lords,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  me  to  deny  this  marvellous  tale  of  the 
respondent.  It  is  quite  too  conveniently  timed — 
quite  too  much  of  self  interest— <]uite  too  improbable 
on  its  face.  I  quote  a  decree — and  that  decree  is 
before  you.  He  seeks  to  defend,  and  to  shift  the 
burden,  by  an  oral  statement  If  you  believe  him, 
you  ar  pt  parol  proof  of  a  marriage,  which  the 
decre'^  ipecifically  requires  shall  be  proven  by 
recoi  '  evidence.  In  other  words,  if  you  assiuned 
his  fairy  tale  of  the  theft  to  be  true,  you  would 
still  have  to  accept  hit  statement  that  the  record 
substantiated  the  marriage — which,  I  submit,  is  not 
permitted.  It  must  be  a  record  of  the  marriage. 
Mr.  Courtney's  testimony  would  no  more  be  evi- 
dence that  is  competent  than  my  dear  cousin's." 

"  Your  point  is  sufficiently  plain,  I  take  it,"  said 
Count  Epping,  "  but  assuming  that  there  were  two 
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eootcmpoimrj  records  of  the  marriage  in  cxictenoe 
which,  let  us  say,  have  been  loti  and  that  they  are 
the  only  known  records,  shall  his  Majesty  be  de- 
barred from  proving  their  contents  by  the  best  evi- 
dence obtainable — namely,  by  parol?  " 

**I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  law  of  practice 
governing  the  proof  of  lost  instruments,"  said  the 
Duke,  most  courteously ;  "  but  we  are  confronted 
here  by  a  statute  of  the  House  of  Dalberg,  which 
is  unequivocally^  and  absolutely  contra.  General 
laws  of  practice  cannot  over-ride  such  a  case,  as  you 
well  know.  Moreover,  there  may  be  other  record 
evidence — I  am  ignorant  of  the  customs  in  America 
— ^which  my  cousin,  doubtless,  knows.  He  may  take 
his  time  in  the  search.  He  may  even  find  Hugo's 
lost  Journal,  or  the  page  of  the  marriage  register 
which,  he  says,  is  missing.  I  am  in  no  especial  haste. 
He  forced  the  disclosure,  not  I.  I  was  quite  willing 
to  defer  it  until  the  autunm — maybe  indeffiiitely — 
if  he  would  permit  me  to  remain  unmolested  in 
Valeria.  One  yearns  for  his  native  land,  and  all 
that  it  means,  after  a  prolonged  absence,  my  lords ! 
Therefore  am  I  willing  that  he  should  be  given  time 
to  search  for  the  missing  records,  or  any  record 
that  vrill  bring  him  within  the  stipulations  of  Max- 
milian's  decree." 

"You  to  be  permitted  to  remain  meanwhile,  I 
suppose?  "  the  Queen  cut  in. 

"  Such  was  my  idea,  your  Majesty,"  he  replied. 
"  The  Heir  Presumptive  would  not  likely  leave  the 
country,  at  such  an  exigency." 
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**Bj  the  Heir  Preeumpthre,  yov  tMsa?"  dit 
Mked  rerr  quietly. 

He  bowed.  **  Pending  tuch  proof  m  !•  required 
bj  Maximilian*!  decree,  I  t«kc  it  that  Armand  it, 
neceiiarily,  relegated  to  the  statua  he  occupied  at 
an  American,  without  any  of  the  attribute!  of  rank 
or  authority  to  which,  as  the  heir  male  of  Hugo,  he 
is  entitled  under  Henry's  and  Ferdinand's  decrcei." 

"And  what  position  does  Armand  meanwhile 
occupy  as  to  myself?  **  she  went  on,  imperturbably. 
**  If  he  haTe  not  royal  rank,  he  would  be  my  mor- 
ganatic husband,  and  the  Crown  Prince  would  be 
a  morganatic  child." 

**!  can  safely  leave  that  question  to  your  own 
sense  of  propriety,  and  your  well  known  impartiality 
of  judgment,"  he  replied,  in  an  exaggeration  of 
respect 

"How  nice,  cousin!"  she  mocked.  "How  ex- 
ceedingly nice!  But  you  have  overlooked  the  fact, 
have  you  not,  that  I,  as  Head  of  our  House,  can 
enter  a  decree  supplemental  to  that  of  Henry  the 
Great,  which  will  make  the  ambiguity  plain — inter- 
pret the  word  *  learned,'  which  is  the  sole  support 
of  your  position." 

"  I  think,  Dehra,  that  even  you  would  hesitate  at 
interpreting  the  meaning  of  a  decree  made  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago — in  the  face  of  the  pres- 
ent admitted  facts  in  the  matter.  The  nation  might 
not  take  kindly  to  a  ...  .  morganatic  king  and 
his  heir  apparent," 
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•*  I  faaey  It  would  take  much  more  kiadlj  to  them 
thMi  to  •  return  of  jroul**  she  retorted.  "Mj 
recollection  u  that  when  the  nation  was  infUettd 
with  you,  ai  Heir  Pretumptire,  it  waa  more  than 
glad  to  be  rid  of  you.** 
"  You  can  try  it,  if  you  think  •o,»'  he  sneered. 
"  No  f— I  shaU  not  try  it,»»  she  answered.  «•  There 
is  no  occasion  to  try  it.  A  pleasanter  way,  and  an 
easier,  is  to  prore  Hugo's  marriage  by  a  con- 
temporaneous record.** 

«  Certainly !— if  you  can  do  that,  it  wiU  clarify 
the  whole  matter! **  the  Duke  Uughed. 

*'  If  I  can  do  it?  '*  she  interrogated.  "  Do  you 
doubt  his  Majesty*8  ability  to  esUblish  Hugo's 
marriage?  Do  you  fancy  that  you  have  tlolen  all 
the  record  proofs,  cousin?** 

"I  fancy  nothing— you  are  of  those  who  are 
deluding  themselves  with  a  theft  of  which  I  am  quite 
innocent,**  he  answered  with  a  shrug. 

He  was  making  a  losing  fight,  he  saw.  That 
fortune  which  had  sent  the  American  to  discover, 
so  opportunely,  the  theft  of  the  records  and  had  led 
him  to  suspect  'h:  plot  against  him,  had  also 
enabled  him  to  fina  another  record !  And  Courtney ! 
the  damned  meddler !  had  been  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  the  cause  of  the  defeat.     If  the  time 

ever  c  ime,  when  he  held  him  in  his  power 

"  It  matters  not  about  the  delusion,  cousin,'*  the 
Queen  was  saying.     "It  is  not  essential  that  we 
should  gn  further  into  it.  It  shows,  however,  to  what 
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length  ambition  and  hate  will  lead — some  people.** 
She  turned  from  him  and  addressed  the  CounciL 
"  Mj  lords,  his  Majesty  suspected  the  purpose  of 
the  Duke  of  Lotzen  in  stealing  the  records,  and, 
although  he  knew  nothing  of  Maximilian's  decree, 
he  provided  himself  with  another  record  which  the 
Duke  neglected  to  destroy — because  there  was  no 
reason  to  suspect  its  existence.  We  obliged  him  to 
play  his  game  the  moment  he  arrived  in  Domlitz, 
so  as  to  checkmate  him  promptly,  and  to  demon- 
strate that  his  manners  and  his  methods  have  not 
changed  from  what  they  were  (ive  years  ago.  We 
submit  this  proof  to  the  Council,  and  ask  that  it 
judge  whether  or  not  it  comes  within  the  provisions 
of  Maximilian's  decree." 

The  King  drew  a  document  from  the  pocket  of 
his  uniform  and  handed  it  to  G)unt  Epping. 

The  Prime  Minister  took  it,  read  it,  examined 
with  great  care  the  seals,  the  certificate,  the  dates ; 
then  without  comment  he  passed  it  on  to  General 
Duval,  who  sat  at  his  right.  Duval  did  the  same, 
and  passed  it  on  to  Baron  Steuben.  And  so  on 
around  the  table  until  it  came  back  to  Epping.  The 
latter,  with  an  inclination  of  the  head,  proffered  it 
to  Lotzen. 

"  Will  you  look  at  it,  and  tell  us  what  objection, 
if  any,  you  have  to  it?  "  he  said. 

"  By  your  leave,"  the  Duke  answered — and  took 
the  paper. 

He  read  it  through  carefully,  very  carefully — 
more  carefully  even  than  Epping  had  done.    When 
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he  had  finished,  he  knew  that  he  had  lost— lost,  once 
more,  to  the  American!  It  was  fate!— fate!  Yet 
he  would  phiy  the  thing  on  to  the  end.  And  when 
the  decision  went  against  him,  take  it  '^th  a  smiling 
face— and  try  again.  He  turned  back  and  examined 
the  seals  and  the  signatures  once  more. 

"  I  make  it,"  he  said  slowly,  « that  this  purports 
to  be  a  copy  of  a  notice— in  an  Annapolis  news- 
paper of  the  time— of  Hugo  Dalberg's  marriage  to 
a  Miss  Chamberlayne.  It  seems  to  be  duly  attested 
by  the  State  Librarian,  who  has  charge  of  the 
original  of  the  newspaper,  and  further  certified  by 
the  Governor  cf  Maryland,  in  the  United  States— 
but  I  do  not  see  how  this  paper  complies  with  Maxi- 
milian's decree.  By  its  very  terms,  it  is  specifically 
stated  to  be  a  copy  of  a  record— which  record  w  m 

existence.     The  decree  ret,  aires  *  record  proof* 

not  proof  of  a  copy  of  the  record.  How  is  the 
Council  to  know  whether  the  signatures  of  the 
officials  hereto  attached  are  genuine?  Signatures 
and  oaths  and  certificates  can  be  obtained  for  the 
asking.  My  dear  cousin  says  he  prepared  himself 
to  meet  such  a  contingency — why  did  he  not  pre- 
pare himself  with  the  original  of  the  newspaper, 
instead  of  a  copy  of  the  notice  of  the  marriage? '» 

"  The  State  of  Maryland  would  not  permit  the 
original  to  be  taken  from  the  library,"  said  Armand. 

"  Not  to  settle  a  question  of  such  moment — the 
inheritance  of  a  kingdom?  Pardon  me,  if  I  doubt. 
It  is  too  incredible — if  they  were  advised  for  what 
purpose  it  was  wanted,  and  by  whomf  " 
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"  Don't  you  think  it  would  have  been  a  trifle  pre- 
mature, cousin?  You  had  not  then  sprung  your 
plot,  nor  even  announced  your  intention  of  returning 
to  Valeria." 

Lotzen  shrug|f*ed  his  shoulders.  **  Always  a  plot ! 
Always  a  plot ! " 

**  Moreover,  the  Council  will  remember  that  I  did 
not  know  of  Maximilian's  decree.  I  obtained  the 
attested  copy  merely  by  way  of  precaution.  Your 
propensity  for  making  trouble  is  well  known, 
cousin." 

The  Duke  smiled  sarcastically.  "If  you  had 
never  come  to  Valeria  there  would  not  have  been 
trouble.  You  are  the  trouble-breeder,  cousin, 
not  I." 

He  was  fighting  for  time.  The  decision  would 
go  against  him,  he  knew.  Better  three  weeks  of 
Domlitz  than  to  be  banished  forthwith.  Dehra*s 
eyes  were  not  propitious  of  mercy,  and  the  set  of 
her  mouth  was  ominous.  And  three  weeks! — much 
might  be  accomplished  in  that  time,  and,  at  the  end, 
he  would  be  no  worse  off  than  he  was  at  present. 
He  turned  to  the  Council. 

"  My  lords,"  he  said,  "  if  the  Maryland  Gazette 
be  in  existence,  and  contains  such  a  notice  as  the 
certificate  purports,  why  does  not  Armand  propose 
that  some  of  you  go  to  Maryland  and  inspect  it? 
I  have  waited  in  vain  to  hear  it.  For  my  part,  I 
am  ready  to  accept  whomever  he  may  name.  Surely, 
I  cannot  do  more  to  show  my  good  faith !  '* 
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It  impressed  the  Council.  The  expression  on  their 
faces  showed  it — save  only  Epping.  His  was  in- 
scrutable as  ever.  But  Dehra's  mouth  relaxed,  and 
she  glanced  at  Armand  with  an  amused  smile — ^which 
he  returned. 

Epping  turned  to  the  King  inquiringly  for  his 
decision,  but  the  Queen  anticipated  him. 

"  It  will  not  do,  cousin,''  she  said.  "  You  cannot 
remain  in  Valeria  by  such  a  ruse.  We  will  send 
such  members  of  the  Council  as  you  may  select,  and 
let  them  verify  the  certificate,  but  you  will  have  to 
depart  beyond  the  border.  The  writ  of  confisca- 
tion will  bide  imtil  their  report  is  received,  how- 
ever. By  this  method,  I  am  aware,  you  will  escape 
the  greater  punishment  of  imprisonment,  but  I  deem 
the  satisfaction  of  imprisoning  you  too  heavy  a 
price  to  pay  for  three  weeks  of  you  in  Domlitz. 
What  member  of  the  Council  do  you  suggest,  sir?  " 

For  a  moment,  the  Duke  did  not  reply,  lest  the 
anger  which  well  nigh  choked  him  should  be  de- 
clared. 

"  Come,  cousin,  speak  up !  "  she  said,  understand- 
ing why  he  was  silent. 

"  I  have  no  choice,"  he  answered  curtly. 

"  Then  we  will  designate  Count  Epping  and  Baron 
Steuben.  They  will  set  out  to-morrow,  and  return 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Meanwhile,  your 
Royal  Highness  is  given  imtil  midnight  to  depart 
from  Domlitz,  and  until  noon  to-morrow  to  quit 
Valeria.     My  lords,  the  Council  is  ended." 
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AT  THS  INN  OF  THK  TWISTED   PINKS 

"I  KNOW  it  was  not  what  we  agreed  should  be 
done,  dear,*'  the  Queen  said,  as  they  left  the  CoundL 
**Lotzen  was  to  be  discomfited,  and  then  be  per- 
mitted to  remain,  but  I  clean  forgot  it— or  anything, 
but  that  I  hated  his  smooth  face  and  suave  manner 
and  wanted  to  be  rid  of  him.  And  thm,  when  I 
remembered,  it  was  too  late  to  retract.** 

"  Never  mind,  sweetheart,**  the  King  replied.  "  It 
may  be  the  best  way — to  let  him  remain  had  its 
difficulties  too.  We'll  wait  and  see.  The  next  move 
will  be  his — and  we  won*t  anticipate  trouble  until 
it  come.** 

"  You*re  such  a  dear !  Armaiid,*'  she  whispered, 
leaning  close.  **  Here  am  I  upsetting  all  your  plans, 
and  yet  you  say  my  way  may  be  the  best  after  all." 

"  Nonsense !  "  he  answered.  "  Even  if  it  were  the 
worst  way,  it  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
look  in  your  eyes.  I'd  be  willing  to  risk  any  danger, 
sweetheart,  when  you  look  at  me  like  that,*'  and  he 
bent  and  kissed  her  hair. 

*'  I  thought  you  didn't  approve  of  manifestations 
of  affection  in  public?  "  she  observed. 

"  No  one  saw." 

"  Except  Miss  De  Marcellin !  "  she  laughed,  look- 
ing toward  the  steps  at  the  far  end  of  the  corridor. 
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"I  have  no  objectims  to  Hildegarde,"  he  an- 
swered, and  repeated  the  kiss. 

"Whither  away,  fair  lady?"  as  Miss  De  Mar- 
cellin  approached,  looking  particularly  well  in  riding 
dress. 

"  For  a  ride,  sire — where  does  one  usually  go  in 
these  togs?'*  and  struck  her  skirt  with  her  crop. 

"And  with  whom — the  Duke,  the  Marquis,  the 
Count,  the  Baron — or  the  American?" 

"The  Duke,  and  the  Marquis,  and  the  Count, 
and  the  Banm — and  the  American." 

"All!  you  cannot  mean  it?" 

"  All  ride,  when  the  American  rides.  He  insists 
upon  having  all  of  them  accompany  us." 

"  But  how  does  he  manage  it?  "  Dehra  asked. 

**  Easily — quite  too  easily  for  his  own  peace  of 
mind !  "  she  smiled.  "  They  are  always  with  us — 
in  his  mind." 

"  The  idiot! "  the  Kmg  laughed. 

**  No — he  does  it  very  well,  indeed,"  she  answered. 
"He  seems  very  jealous  of  them  when  they  are 
absent,  and  not  at  all  jealous  when  they  are  present. 
It  is  a  novel  proceeding — at  least,  to  me." 
And  fairly — fascinating,  hey?"  he  said. 
'  It  is — but  don't  yoi;    )e  telling  him." 
'  Do  you  think  he  doeb  not  know  it  is  fascinat- 
ing?" 

"  Not  from  me,  silly — so  he  can't  know  certainly, 
unless  you  babble.     Is  Armand  a  babbler,  Dehra?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Dehra  quizzically.  "  Would 
you  take  him  for  a  babbler?  " 
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"On  your  honor,  Hildegarde,  tm  jour  honor!** 
cried  the  King. 

**  I  decline  to  answer — let  the  future  determine,** 
•aid  she. 

"I  never  blab  in  one  crowd  what  I  hear  in 
another,**  he  protested. 

**  Then  don*t  blab  this !  **  she  retorted,  and  went 
down  the  stairway  to  the  private  exit,  where  Mar- 
mont  was  waiting. 

"Who  is  in  the  party  now?  '*  she  said,  as  they 
passed  the  sentry-box  at  the  North  gate,  and  trotted 
out  into  the  open  country. 

**  I  don*t  understand,**  Marmont  returned. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  do !  **  she  retorted.  "  Whom  have 
you  along,  this  time?  ** 

"  Whom  do  you  want  along?  ** 

"  I*ve  accepted  the  invitation  of  one  to  ride,  but 
you  always  lug  s(Mne  of  the  others  along  for  com- 
pany.** 

"  I  thought  you  wanted  them.'* 

"Why?** 

**  So  you  wouldn*t  be  alone  with  me.** 

"  Why  should  I  be  afraid  to  be  alone  with  you — 
are  you  dangerous,  Mr.  Marmont?  ** 

"  Sometimes ! " 

"And  is  this  one  of  the  times?** 

"It  depends.** 

"Upon  what?** 

"  Upon  you.** 
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**  Goodness,  how  interesting!  You  will  be  peace- 
ful as  a  baby  unless  I  make  you  dangerous.  Rest 
assured,  I  shall  not  indulge  in  dangerousness." 

"  If  you  can,"  he  replied. 

«  Certainly,  I  can." 

«  Maybe." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  Imply — anything?  " 

"  Nothing — ^by  implication.  It  is  a  self-evident 
fact  to  me." 

**  I  admit,  I  do  not  follow — ^the  argument  is  too 
close  for  my  feeble  brain." 

"  I  suppose  so !  " 

"Because  it  is  too  close  for  yours  also?" 

"  Because  you  do  not  need  to  follow.  You  are 
yourself  the  guide.'* 

"  Again  I  plead  my  want  of  understanding." 

*'We  shall  see  how  far  your  understanding  is 
defective !  "  he  laughed. 

"  Oh,  very  well !  "  she  retorted. 

"  But,  returning  to  the  original  matter  under  dis- 
cussion, if  you  are  not  afraid  of  me — if  you  accepted 
the  invitation  of  one  (myself)  to  ride,  and  really 
don't  want  the  others  lugged  along  for  company, 
why — ^they  shall  not  be  lugged.  It  shall  be  just 
*  you  and  I  together,  love  * " 

"  You  are  becoming  impertinent,  sir,"  she  inter- 
rupted. "Either  you  must  stop  it,  or  the  oth*  s 
will  have  to  be  lugged  along — at  least,  one  of  them.'* 

"  Have  you  any  preference?  " 
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**  No— the  Duke  it  rery  clerer — and  the  Marquis 
▼cry  amuaing — and  the  Baron  very  proper — ^you 
may  take  your  choice.** 

**  I  take  it,  the  proper  one  is  the  best/*  he  said. 

"Because  you  d(m*t  trust  me?**  she  inquired, 
with  an  amused  smile. 

He  shook  his  head. 

**  And  if  I  aroid  being  impertinent,  need  even  the 
Baron  go?** 

**  I  think  I  should  rather  they  did — ^not  go,**  she 
answered  and  raced  away. 

Presently  she  drew  down  to  a  walk  and  waited 
for  him  to  come  up.  He  had  appreciated  that  it 
would  be  a  false  move  to  overtake  her;  A  woman 
likes  to  choose  her  own  time  to  be  caught — and  not 
to  be  outridden. 

<*  Let  us  go  to  the  Lm  of  the  Twisted  Pines,**  she 
said.  "  It*s  only  about  ten  miles  out — I  was  there 
the  other  day,  and  it  is  lovely — ^ond  such  cooking!  ** 

"  Who  was  in  the  party?  **  he  asked. 

She  gave  him  a  quick  glance.  "The  Duke  de 
Nevier,  and  some  others.  The  Duke  is  the  one  you 
were  curious  about.** 

"  Not  at  all !    I  don*t  care  a  rap  about  the  Duke.** 

«  The  Marquis  de  Chamford  then.'* 

"Nor  the  Marquis.** 

"  The  Count  de  Per,  possibly.** 

"  Nor  the  Coimt  de  Per — nor  any  of  the  chaps 
with  titles  or     ithout  titles.'* 

"Indeed!**         mocked. 
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**  Jiut  M.  If  plain  M*nDont,  an  American  of 
good  family  as  families  go  there,  with  a  reasonably 
large  income,  hasnt  a  little  more  than  an  eren 
chance  to  win  an  American  girl,  by  being  just  what 
he  is  or  tries  to  be — an  American  gentleman — ^he  is 
vastly  deceived  in  the  particular  girL" 

*'Say  that  again,"  she  smiled  *<It  is  so  in- 
volved, I  had  forgot  the  beginning  long  before  you 
ended." 

"I  can't.  IVe  forgot  it  myself,"  he  replied. 
"  But  what  I  meant  is,  if  you're  a  sensible  girl  you 
will  marry  me." 

**  Modest  you.  And  if  I'm  a  foolish  girl,  I  will 
marry  a  title?  " 

"  Precisely." 

**  All  girls  are  naturally  foolish." 

"When  they're  young,"  he  appended.  "When 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  discretion,  it  is  an 
open  question." 

"And  have  I,  in  your  opinion,  reached  the  age 
of  discretion  ?  " 

"  Just  about, — they  reach  it  at  twenty." 

"  You're  starting  well !  "  she  laughed. 

"  It's  the  ending  that  bothers  me,"  he  said,  a  little 
seriously. 

"  I  should  say  you  promise — very  well,"  she  re- 
plied, edging  away. 

"Why  shouldn't  this  be  the  ending?"  he  de- 
manded. 

*•  Because  you've  only  started." 
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"  Vrt  been  fUrtcd  for  •  month,**  he  protetUd. 

/"A  month!    It  it  to  long?  ** 

"  It  doesn't  icem  so,  does  it?  **  aroiding  the  tri^ 
•he  laid  for  him. 

She  smiled  encouraginglj.  "You  are  impror- 
ingl" 

**  You're  a  dear/*  he  answered. 

**  Going  some !  m<msieur !  gobg  some !  ** 

"If  I  have  only  started,  I  want  to  corer  the 
necessary  distance  in  record  time.** 

"  There  is  danger !  **  she  warned. 

"  Of  what?  » 

**  Of  coming  a  cropper.** 

**  It  depends  on  the  going?  ** 

"  And  that  depends  on ** 

"You!  "he  cut  in. 

**  The  infermce  is  reasonably  plain !  **  she 
laughed. 

"  It  was  intended  to  be.** 

"  There  will  be  no  croppers,  if  you  do  not  pre- 
sume.** 

"  I  shall  not  presume.** 

**  Nor  become  impertinent?  ** 

'*I  shall  not  become  impertinent.** 

"Nor **  she  paused. 

"  I  shall  not  become  nor **  he  promised. 

"  Now,  you  are  becoming  foolish.** 

"  You  left  me  little  else  to  become,**  he  replied. 

"  Why  becmne  anything — ^why  not  be  what  you 
are?** 
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**  Speaking  of  riddles !    I  might  be  •  pinte." 

**  You  mii^t  be,  but  you're  not — ^we  dcm't  have 
pirates  these  days.  It  is  not  dignified.  We  have^ 
instead,  Wall  Street  and  the  Trusts." 

**The  pirate  of  old  took  what  he  wanted,"  he 
observed. 

*'  And  the  pirate  of  to-day  takes  more  than  he 
wants,  or  ever  can  use.** 

**  What  have  pirates,  either  of  old  or  of  to-day, 
got  to  do  witi)  the  subject  under  discussion?  **  he 
asked. 

"I  haven*t  the  slightest  idea!**  she  laughed. 
**  You  introduced  them — you  ought  to  know.** 

*'  I  merely  used  a  pirate  for  comparison.  I  mij^t 
quite  as  well  have  said  a  polar  bear  or  a  cata- 
maran.** 

"  Not  if  you  wish  me  to  think  you  sane  or  sober,** 
she  retorted. 

**  It*8  a  bit  vague  what  you  think  me,**  he  said. 

"  It  may  be  a  bit  vague  what  you  are.** 

**Then  why  should  you  tell  me  not  to  become 
anything,  but  to  be  what  I  am?  '* 

"  That  isn't  difficult  to  comprehend.  You're  very 
nice  and  particularly  attractive,  so  don't  spoil  it  by 
becoming  anything." 

"  Except  more  so." 

"  Which  is  being,  not  becoming.  I  like  you  very 
well,  as  you  are,  Mr.  Marmont,"  with  a  sidelcmg 
glance  throu^  her  long  lashes,  and  raced  away 
again. 
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" There! **  the  Mud,  after  a  while,  pointiaf  with 
her  crop,  ''is  the  Inn  of  the  Twifted  Pines.  At 
least  two  hundred  and  fiftj  years  old,  it  is  to-day 
jnst  as  it  was  originally  built.  See  the  logs,  and 
the  gables,  and  the  windows,  and  the  courtyard  with 
the  high  wall  on  all  four  sides.    It*s  dear.** 

"And  you  say  the  cooking  and  the  wines  art 
excellent?** 

"  It  is  the  good,  plain  cooking  of  the  long  ago^ 
such  as  our  forefathers  liked.** 

**  I  can*t  understand  why  the  Inn  has  been  left- 
why  it  has  escaped  the  hand  of  the  improver — why  a 
big  modem  hotel  isn't  here,  with  a  huge  bill-of-fare 
and  nothing  to  eat.** 

**  Jnst  what  I  asked  the  Duke  de  Nerier,  and  he 
says  the  old  landlord  holds  under  a  perpetual  lease 
granted  to  his  ancestors  by  Henry  the  Great — he 
won*t  tell,  and  all  the  ground  around  is  Crown 
land.  He  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  every  proposition  to 
sell.  He  oays  that  what  was  good  enough  for  the 
Great  King  to  lease,  and  for  his  ancestors  to  hold, 
is  good  enough  for  him  to  keep.'* 

*'  Quite  a  curiosity,**  Marmtmt  commented. 

"Quite  refreshing,  I  should  say,**  she  returned. 

"  Quite  unusual,  we  will  both  agree !  **  he 
laughed. 

The  old  Boniface  was  at  the  steps  to  greet  them. 
He  was  not  prepossessing.  His  natural  ugliness 
was  augmented  by  scars.  His  countenance,  as  some 
one  had  expressed  it,  suggested  the  old  Spanish 
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cotild  and  then  hit  him  in  the  face.  However, 
what  he  lacked  in  loolu  he  more  than  made  up  in 
courteottsnetf ,  and  as  he  bowed  hie  two  guests  into 
the  Inni  he  could  not  have  been  surpassed  in  man- 
ner  and  aplomb  by  anj  bead  waiter  Marmont  had 
ever  seen — and  Marmont  had  some  experience  with 
head  waiters  the  world  over. 

Marmont  lifted  Miss  De  Marcellin  down  slowly; 
whereat,  she  smiled,  but  made  no  comment. 

"Take  the  horses  arotmd  to  the  shade  in  the 
rear  of  the  house,**  he  said  to  the  groom  who  had 
accompanied  them. 

**  You're  very  thou^tful,**  she  remarked — "  of 
horses.** 

"  Which  promises  well,  doesn't  it?  »♦ 

"For  the  horses?    Yes.** 

"  Certainly  for  the  horses ! "  he  kughed.  "  What 
else  could  I  have  meant?  ** 

She  gave  him  an  amused  ?ooV  "  T*m  sv/e  I  can't 
imagine.  Here  is  the  bi/ar  rcwjri; !  '>>  o  the  huge  fire- 
place, and  the  great  bean:  \  ill.-  .,  ;  }i  .colate  colored 
with  age  and  smoke,  and  t>ic  '  • '  casement  windows 
with  their  wide  seats.    Isn't  u  fascinating?  ** 

"It  is,**  said  he,  looking  at  her.  "Perfectly 
fascinating — the  most  fascinating  I  ever  expect  to 
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"  I  am  not  talking  about  myself,  stupid !  **  she 
replied.  "  Of  course,  I'm  fascinating — the  most  fas- 
cinating woman  you  have  ever  met.     You  would 
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be  very  derelict,  indeed,  not  to  think  to— or,  at 
leatt,  Mj  so.  I*m  diicuuing  the  Inn,  and  this 
room,  in  partici  lir." 

**  1*11  agree  with  anything  you  say !  **  he  laughed. 
"  But  seriously " 

**  Then  you  were  not  serious  before?  ** 

He  made  a  gesture  of  resignation.  '*It*8  no 
use.    I'm  no  match  for  you " 

*'It  is  the  first  time  you  have  thou^t  it,"  she 
returned.  "YouVe  always  left  me  under  the  im- 
pression that  you  considered  yourself  my  particular 
affinity  —  made-for-each-other-before-the-world-be- 
gan  sort.** 

**  You  UtUe  flirt !  **  he  exclaimed.  "  I've  a  great 
notiim  to- 
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*'  You  forget  the  landlord,'*  she  interrupted. 

"The  landlord  won't  be  here  all  the  time." 

'*  That  will  depend  entirely  on  how  you  promise 
to  behave,  Mr.  Marmont,"  she  said,  seating  herself 
on  a  low  settle  directly  across  the  room  from  the 
door,  where  she  was  distinctly  visible  from  the  hall. 

Marmont  sat  down  on  a  nearby  chair.  The  inn- 
keeper hovered  around  within  call,  but  apparently 
without  noticing  them. 

"You've  been  here — ^won't  you  order?"  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head.  "Anything  ^11  do — ^with 
a  cold  drink." 

"  We'll  leave  it  to  the  landlord,  he  will  know  the 
Lm's  specialties." 

He  raised  his  hand  and  the  old  man  instantly 
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responded— at  which  Marmont  and  Blin  1 
cellin  laughed. 

"  You  see?  *'    he  remarked. 

"He  sees,"  he  answered — and  directed 
prepare  luncheon.  «  You  may  select  it,"  he  said. 
"Meanwhile,  let  us  have  a  bottle  of  your  best 
Tokay." 

"Monsieur  shall  be  served  at  once,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  Tokay  is  rather  an  unusual  wine,  isn't  it?  "  she 
asked. 

"To  us  Americans.  It  is  the  famous  wine  of 
Valeria,  however,  and  I  have  heard  the  King  mention 
this  very  Inn  as  having  an  especially  ancient  vin- 
tage which  is  very  fine." 

"  I  don't  even  know  what  color  it  is." 

"Red — like  the  dark  carmine  on  a  two  cent 
postage  stamp.  Ah!  here  it  is.  Is  it  of  the  vintage 
that  the  King  prefers?"  he  asked. 

"His  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
express  his  approval  of  it,"  the  landlord  replied, 
holding  up  a  cobwebbed  bottle.  « Is  my  lord  satis- 
fied—yes?" He  drew  the  cork,  and,  in  response 
to  a  nod  from  Marmont,  filled  the  glasses.  "  Every 
drop  is  a  jewel,  my  lord,"  he  said,  as  the  liquor 
gurgled  slowly  forth.  "Every  drop  is  a  ruby, 
see!" 

"  Will  you  drink  rubies  with  me.  Miss  De  Mar- 
celUn?"  Marmont  asked. 
"I  will  drink  anything!    I'm  nearly  perished 
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Then  shft  looked  at  him  bMtering^j.  "Why  not?" 
she  aiked.  **  Why  shouldn't  I  drink— rubies  with 
you?    Rubies  are  my  fayorite  jewels.** 

•*  You  won't  wear  them  for  me,"  he  said. 

**  I  cant  recall  that  you  ever  gave  me  the  ogpor- 

tunity,"  she  smiled "  And  the  landlord  is  still 

in  the  room,  sir." 

"  He  doesn't  count." 

"  He  counts  one  to  me.  Moreover,"  she  lifted 
her  glass,  "  I'm  thirsty— so ! " 

He  touched  glasses.  "  To  another  ride  here  with 
you — and  the  absence  of  the  landlord ! " 

"  To  many  more  rides  here  with  you — and  some- 
one always  in  attendance  in  the  room,"  she  added. 

A  clatter  of  hoofs  in  the  courtyard  attracted 
them.  Marmont  glanced  throu^  the  window.  A 
man  in  riding  dress  was  just  dismounting. 

« I  know  that  chap,"  he  said.  "  Moore  pointed 
him  out  to  me  the  other  day.  He  is  the  name  of 
a  hotel— the— the— the— Oh,  yes!  the  Ritr— Baron 
Rita— or  Retz.  He  used  to  be  Minister  of  Justice 
—until  the  King  fired  him  for  grafting.  They  have 
grafting  in  Valeria,  it  seems,  as  well  as  in  America. 
Grafting  appears  to  be  the  oldest  thing  under  the 
sun.  I  reckon  you  can  spare  the  landlord  a  minute 
now — ^he  is  out  in  the  courtyard.  Have  some 
rubies?" 

"  Oh,  dear — ^I  suppose  the  Baron  is  coming  in 
here,"  she  said  as  he  refilled  her  glass. 
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**  Don't  jou  want  him?  " 

"The  landlord  was  sufficient  protection,"  she 
answered. 

"Ill  see  what  I  can  do!"  he  laughed,  striding 
toward  the  door,  which  the  landlord  had  closed  be- 
hind him— just  as  Retz's  footsteps  sounded  in  the 
halL  They  went  on  bj  the  door  and  continued  to 
the  floor  above. 

**  There  is  something  suspicious  about  this,"  Mar- 
mount  reflected,  as  he  thought  of  Moore's  tale,  and 
its  possible  significance  of  future  happenings. 
"Whj  should  Retz  come  here  alone  at  this  hour, 
when  the  Inn  is  presumably  deserted,  ainl  go 
directly  up-stairs?  " 

He  returned  to  the  settle  and  sat  down.  Miss 
De  Marcellin  eyed  him  a  bit  uncertainly — ^the  Und- 
lord  had  mt  returned. 

"  1*11  share  a  secret  with  you — ^but  you  mustn't 
babble,"  he  said. 

"  If  you  think  Pm  a  babbler,  do  not  tell  me,"  she 
replied. 

"  Don't  be  so  literal,"  he  observed.  "  If  I  had 
thought  you  would  babble,  I  would  not  have  men- 
tioned it." 

"  Which  is  a  trifle  contradictory !  "  she  remarked. 
"  Perhaps  it  is— but  you  know  what  I  mean." 
"  Now  for  the  secret !  "  she  replied,  leaning  close. 
"  The  landlord  isn't  in  the  room,"  he  cautioned. 
"  One  is  impersonal  when  telling  secrets.    I'm  not 
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nerroos — see?  **  and  she  smiled  up  at  him,  and  put 
out  her  hand. 

He  bent  and  kissed  her  fingers,  then  released  them. 

**  It  may  be  nothing,  and  yet  it  may  be  something 
of  material  moment.  This  Baron  Retz  hates  the 
King^— he  is  secretly  an  adherent  of  the  Duke  of 
Lotzen.  The  Duke  is  in  Domlitz,  I  understand.  Is 
Retz  here  to  meet  the  Duke  or  some  one  from  him? 
It  tooks  that  way.** 

"  Let  us  wait  and  see,**  she  suggested.  The  idea 
of  detecting  a  rendezvous  that  was  inimical  to 
Armand  instantly  appealed  to  her. 

Marmont  nodded.  "  It  can*t  be  a  very  long  wait. 
If  he  is  to  meet  some  one,  it  is  by  appointment,  and 
Retz  wouldn*t  arrive  much  in  advance  of  the  time.** 

"  How  do  you  know  that  Retz  is  to  arrive  first?  ** 
she  asked.     "  Maybe  the  other  fellow  came  before  we 

did.*» 

"  Very  true !  And  how  do  we  know  that  there  is 
but  one  other  fellow?  *'  he  laughed.  "  Your  advice 
is  the  best — to  wait  and  see." 

"  What  can  they  be  plotting  against  Armand?  ** 
she  demanded. 

"  Anything — from  dethroning  him  to  forcing  him 
to  grant  something  Lotzen  wants.  We  will  report 
the  rendezvous,  if  there  is  one,  and  Armand  can 
handle  it  as  he  sees  fit.** 

A  maid  entered  with  the  luncheon — ^placed  it  on 
the  table  in  the  window  at  Marmont*8  direction,  and 
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•t  a  nod  from  him  withdrew.  The  landlord  bustled 
in,  asked  if  everything  was  to  their  pleasure,  and, 
being  assured  that  it  was,  was  about  to  retire  when 
Marmont  slipped  something  into  his  hand. 

"  We  are  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  no  one  is  to 
know  that  wt  are  here,»»  he  said. 

"You  may  depend  on  me,  my  lord,"  was  the 
answer,  and  he  withdrew. 

A    moment   later,  they   heard   the   noise   of   a 
rapidly  approaching  horse. 

"He  comes!"  cried  Miss  De  Marcellin. 

"Keep  back  from  the  window,"  Marmont  cau- 
tioned, as  a  big  bay  galloped  into  the  courtyard. 

"  Bigler ! "  exclaimed  Marmont.  «  Biijler !  bv  all 
that's  holy!"  ^ 

"Who  is  Bigler?"  asked  she. 

"  *  Lotzen's  Jackal,'  the  King  calls  him." 

"Then  it  is  a  rendezvous?" 

"It  is,  indeed,"  he  answered. 

Bigler  tossed  his  reins  to  a  servant  and  came 
quickly  up  the  steps.  The  landlord  received  him 
in  the  doorway  with  a  low  bow. 

"Welcome!  my  lord,  welcome!  It  is  five  years, 
at  least,  since  you  have  honored  my  poor  house." 

"Has  it  been  so  long,  Scartman?"  Bigler  re- 
sponded.    "  Has  the  Baron  Retz  arrived?  " 

"  And  waiting  you  upstairs.  I'll  conduct  your 
worship." 

"  I'll  conduct  myself,  thank  you.    Which  room— 
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the  one  <m  the  right  of  the  hundSng?"  Then 
noticing  that  the  door  of  the  big  room  wm  ihut, 
he  stopped.    "  Who  u  in  here?  **  he  demanded. 

**  No  one !  my  lord,  no  one !  *'  was  the  glib  answer. 
**  It  is  being  cleaned  and  put  in  order  for  thu  even- 
ing.  A  big  party  from  the  garrison,  sir,  a  big 
party  from  the  garrison." 

**A  clever  rogue,  old  spoiled-face!**  Marmont 
lauded,  when  Bigler's  steps  sounded  on  the  stairs. 
**  And  a  ready  liar.  He  thinks  we  only  want  to  be 
undisturbed — like  many  of  those,  I  fancy,  who  come 
to  this  Inn.'* 
~  **  Which  of  course  we  do  not,"  she  replied. 

"  No!  of  course  not,"  he  agreed. 

"  Do  we  really  agree  on  something?  "  she  asked. 

"  It  would  seem  so?  " 

**  Language  is  susceptible  of  various  meanmgs ! " 
she  reflected. 

He  smiled.  "A  quiet  luncheon  it  deux  is  very 
pleasant." 

"  And  not  to  have  it  interrupted  by  others  is  still 

pleasanter." 

"  Even  by  the  landlord?  " 

"  The  landlord  doesn't  count." 

"  Why  this  change  of  attitude?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  have  not  changed,  stupid.  He  counts  to  keep 
you  in  order,  but  he  doesn't  count  h  deux — under- 
stand? " 

"  A  very  neat  distinction ! " 

« I  thought  you  would  like  it.'* 
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"I  didn't  say  I  liked  il.»» 

«  Don't  you  like  it,  Mr.  Marmont?  " 

"  A  dissenting  opinion  is  of  no  avail." 

"  You  can  file  it,  however— and,  when  the  Court 

changes  its  complexion  or  its  view,  it  may  adopt 

your  opinion." 

He  lodced  at  her  in  surprise. 

"Oh!  don't  be  sUrtled,"  she  replied.    «I  read 

law  with  my  father— for  diversion.    These  cutlets 

are  delicious.     Yes,  thank  you,  I'U  have  another. 

No!  no  more  wine— I've  had  rubies  enough,  for 

this  time  in  the  day." 
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They  were  just  finishing  their  luncheon,  an  hour 
or  so  later,  when  steps  were  heard  on  the  stairs, 
and  Retz  was  bowed  out  by  the  inn-keeper,  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  away  without  a  word. 

"  Where  is  Count  Bigler?  "  asked  Miss  De  Mar- 
cellin. 

"  He  will  be  along  presently.  They  don't  want 
to  risk  being  seen  leaving  together." 

"Shall  we  wait  until  he  goes?"  pulling  on  her 
gauntlets. 

"I  think  it  would  be  just  as  well — at  least,  a 
short  time.    You  are  not  in  haste  to  return?  " 

She  shook  her  head,  and  went  over  to  a  mirror 
hanging  in  the  far  corner. 

He  sat  on  the  arm  of  a  chair,  and  watched  her 
with  a  satisfied  smile.  .  .  .  The  trim  figure  in  the 
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tan-colored  ikirt  and  jacket — ^the  patent-Uather 
boot* — the  cocked  hat — ^the  air  of  a  princess,  with 
the  ease  and  freedom  of  the  American  girl — and 
tlw  sweetest,  fairest,  loveliest  face  that  he  had  ever 
seen.  She  was  not  in  love  with  him  jet,  he  knew, 
but  he  had  hopes — ^very  great  hopes.  He  was  not 
afraid  of  the  nobility — she  was  too  sensible  a  girl 
to  go  after  a  title,  after  a  foreigner,  when  she  could 
pick  and  choose  among  her  own  sort  and  kind.  She 
might  play  them  off  against  him,  but  he  would 
rather  have  his  chances  than  theirs. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  winning  a 
woman — ^leaving  out  the  door-mat  variety  of  de- 
votion. One  is  to  pique  her  pride  and  arouse  her 
by  affecting  indifference.  The  other  is  for  the  man 
to  assume  she  is  going  to  marry  him,  tell  her  so 
frequently,  and  be  unconcerned  at  her  attempts  to 
arouse  his  jealousy.  The  former  is  more  hazardous, 
because  he  must  act  at  the  psycholopcal  moment 
and  catch  her  on  the  fly,  so  to  speak,  but  it  has  the 
merit,  perhaps,  of  being  quicker  in  results,  if  suc- 
cessful. The  latter  is  generally  the  surer  method, 
though  he  runs  the  risk  of  her  making  a  most  com- 
plete fool  of  him,  if  he  fails — and  of  being  dis- 
missed with  ridicule,  or,  at  least,  without  even  a 
pretense  of  regret.  There  are  other  methods,  of 
course,  depending  on  the  particular  woman  in  the 
case,  but  they  are  only  refinements  of  the  foregoing. 

Marmont,  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
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he  wanted  Mbi  De  Marcellin,  had  adopted  the  lat- 
ter method,  and  things  were  turning  for  him  very 
much  aa  he  had  anticipated.  He  had  had  wmt  jolts, 
it  is  true — very  many  of  them,  indeed — ^but  he  saw 
no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied,  nor  to  lose  hope  of 
ultimate  success. 

He  was  still  smiUng,  when  she  turned  from  the 
window  and  came  toward  him. 

"  You  appear  to  be  pleased  with  something,"  she 
remarked. 

**  With  somebody,"  he  corrected. 

"  With  me,  Mr.  Marmont !  Oh !  thank  you !  As 
the  tradesman  says :   '  I  ain  to  please.* " 

**  You  find  the  clout  with  me,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  The  clout?  " 

"  Archery  term  for  bulPs  eye." 

"  I  appreciate  the  change  of  term,  Mr.  Mar* 
mont." 

"Thank  you!" 

She  came  over  close,  and  gave  him  a  saucy  stare. 

"Do  you  know,  you  are  very  conceited!"  she 
laughed. 

"  I  confess  it." 

"You  confess  it?" 

"Certainly!  In  the  first  place,  I  don't  dare 
contradict  you;  in  the  second  place,  if  I  were  not 
conceited,  I  wouldn't  venture  to  assume  that  you're 
going  to  marry  me.    You  catch  the  idea?  " 

"I  caught  the  idea  some  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Mar- 
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mont.  It  if  not  new  with  7011,  you  know — nor  with 
the  Dake»  nor  the  Marquii*  nor  «nj  of  the  others.** 

"  I  didn't  expect  it  to  be — more*s  the  pitj.** 

'*  But  70a  pkj  it  so  much  better  than  the  rest; 
with  00  much  more  ease  «nd  aMunmee.  You  must 
have  had  much,  very  much  experience?  ** 

"  It  requires  an  exptritnced  critic  to  appreciate 
it" 

"Oh,  I*ve  had  a  bit  of  exxMrience,**  she  said 
ligjitly. 

**  And  I've  had  some  experience,  of  a  sort — ^but 
never  tMs  sort,"  he  replied. 

'*  You  lode  more  than — ^twenty !  **  she  meditated. 

He  tapped  the  gray  hair  at  his  temples.  "  You 
are  remarkably  discerning,  mademoiselle.  It  ercn 
may  be  that  you  have  ducemed  something  dse.** 

**  Concerning  whom — ^yourself?  ** 

He  bowed. 

"It  is  well,  sometimes,  not  to  discern.  No!  No! 
Mr.  Marmont !  **  she  laughed.  "  I*m  not  going  to 
ask  you  what  the  *  something  else  *  is.'* 

"  Since  you  know,  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  you,** 
he  replied. 

"  I  know  it  is  something  terribly  indiscreet — and 
which  the  occasion  does  not  warrant,  therefore,  I 
forbid  it.'* 

She  was  standing  close,  watching  him  with  a 
merry  glance.  Suddenly  he  reached  out  and  took 
her  hands. 
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**  Girt  me  a  kiM,  dear  one,**  he  Mid. 

**  If  you  with  it,  sir,**  the  Muwercd  insUntlj. 

He  WM  sUrtlcd — so  etariled,  indeed,  he  did  not 
beliere  hit  ears.  That  she  should  quietly  accede 
was  ineredlhle.  He  lodied  at  her  douhtfuJly — and 
saw  that  in  her  ejes  which  made  him  hesitate  to 
Toiture. 

**  I  don*t  know  whether  you  mean  it?  **  he  said 
uncertainly. 

**  Tou  will  have  to  be  the  judge,**  she  answered. 

He  dropped  her  hands. 

**  Pm  afraid,**  he  said.  "  Pm  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequences, if  you  don*t  mean  it.  Tell  me,  Hilde- 
garde,  did  you  mean  it,  dear,  did  you  mean  it?  ** 

She  gave  a  little  lau|^,  and  stepped  back  out  of 
reach. 

"  I  did  not  mean  it !  **  she  replied. 

**  I  fear  so,*'  he  said. 

**  But,  maybe,  I  mean  it ** 

A  tremendous  clatter  on  the  stairs  drowned  the 
rest  of  her  words — as  Marmont  sprang  forward. 
She  stayed  him  by  a  motion. 

"What  was  it?  **  she  whispered. 

"  Damn,  your  old  stairs,  Scartman !  **  came  Big- 
ler*8  voice,  just  outside  the  door.  "  If  I  had  hurt 
myself,  I*d  have  broken  every  bone  in  your  infernal 
body.    Why  the  devil  don't  you  fix  them,  man?  " 

"I'm  very  sorry,  my  lord,  very  sorry.  The 
nails  are  long  and- 
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"  And  they've  been  long  for  years.  I  saved  my- 
self from  falling  only  by  a  lucky  catch.  As  it  is, 
I've  cut  my  boots  clean  through  with  my  spurs." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  my  lord,  very  sorry ! "  the  inn- 
keeper repeated. 

"This  spur  is  pulled  clear  off  the  heel — fix  it, 
man!  That's  right.  Now  the  other  one !  I'll  take 
a  look  at  the  old  room,  Scartman,"  and  he  flung 
the  door  open,  and  stepped  in 

"  Oh !  Oh !  I  ought  to  have  known  it.  A  rendez- 
vous! I  apologize  for  falling  down  these  crazy 
stairs,  and  startling  you  so  rudely."  His  eyes  were 
growing  used  to  the  dimmer  light  in  the  room.  "  By 
Heaven !  the  King's  cousin,  and  the  King's  guest ! " 

"And  you  are  Count  Bigler,  I  believe,"  said 
Marmont  significantly, — "  and  your  companion  was 
Baron  Retz.  Why  didn't  you  come  together — ^and 
why  are  you  leaving  separately  ?  " 

Bigler  glowered  at  them  for  an  instant,  then  he 
laughed  mockingly. 

**  Better  find  the  answer  for — *  why  you  two  are 
here,' "  he  said,  and  went  out. 
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I  DID  not  see  the  King  until  late  that  evei'n^— ' 
he  was  dining  at  the  French  Ambassador's — but  the 
Queen  and  he  stopped  in  our  apartment  on  their 
return.  Helen  bore  Dehra  off  to  her  boudoir  for 
a  private  chat,  and  Armand,  flinging  off  his  sword, 
settled  himself  in  an  easy  chair  and  lit  a  cigarette. 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  at  the  Council,  this  morn- 
ing," he  said.  "  You  would  have  seen  her  Majesty 
in  a  Dalberg  humor — a  genuine  Dalberg  humor — 
and  you  have  some  idea  what  that  is — having  seen 
me." 

"  Her  Majesty  could  never  be  so  headstrong  nor 
impatient  of  restraint  as " 

"  I  am,"  he  ended.  "  Possibly  you're  right.  At 
any  rate  she  put  a  large  sized  crimp  in  our  schene 
anent  Lotzen — and  never  thought  what  she  was 
doing  until  too  late." 

"  You  had  Lotzen  before  you?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes !  "  he  laughed.  "  We  had  cousin  Lotzen 
before  us,  and  he  was  promptly  given  until  midnight 
to  quit  Domlitz,  and  until  noon  to-norrow  to  jet 
himself  beyond  the  border." 

"  Quick  work,"  I  commented. 

He  nodded ;   and  described  the  episode. 

"  We  were  mistaken,"  said  I.     "  You  are  not  to 
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have  the  Duke  at  close  range — ^we  must  watch  him 
from  a  distance." 

"  It  is  unfortunate  in  our  view  of  it,  but  not  in 
Epping's — he  was  dead  against  it.  Keep  him  away, 
the  farther  the  better,  is  his  idea." 

"Well,  his  way  is  the  only  way  now,"  said  I. 
"And  the  Count  is  older  than  either  of  us,  and 
presumably  knows  the  game  better  than  we.  It  is 
good-bye  to  your  idea  of  making  Lotzen  pay  the 
penalty  of  his  plots,  but  it  is  conservatory  of  your 
life.    Moreover,  you  might  have  lost,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  might ;  but  I  would  rather  have  Lotzen 
shoulder  the  responsibility  in  person.  And  he  in- 
tended to  try — Bigler  met  Ketz,  this  afternoon,  at 
the  Inn  of  the  Twisted  Pines.  They  were  in  con- 
ference, in  a  room  on  the  second  floor,  for  an  hour." 

**  You  think  the  conference  was  arranges  jefore 
the  Council  meeting?  "  I  asked. 

"  Pm  sure  of  it.  Marmont  and  Miss  De  Mar- 
cellin  rode  out  to  the  Inn  for  luncheon;  Retz  and 
Bigler  came  shortly  after  they  had  arrived." 

"  And  saw  them  there?  " 

He  smiled.  "  Bigler  saw  them — after  Retz  had 
departed " 

"  Marmont  would  have  been  in  trouble  had  Bigler 
been  disposed  to  be  ugly,"  I  observed,  when  he  had 
recounted  the  incident. 

"  I  told  him  as  much,  but  he  said  he  didn't  fear — 
if  it  had  come  to  a  pinch  he  would  have  put  a  bullet 
through  him." 

"  A  peaceful  American !  "  I  commented. 
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"  They  all  seem  to  get  it  in  Valeria.  You  and  I 
were  the  same  way.  It  must  be  in  the  air,  Dick. 
We  were  gentle,  before  we  came  here.'* 

"We  are  gentle  still,"  said  I,  "except  inhere 
Lotzen  is  concerned.  It  is  he  who  makes  us  want 
to  kill  and  slay — even  the  Queen  is  not  exempt  from 
the  baneful  influence.'* 

"She  has  done  her  best  to  be  rid  of  him,*'  he 
remarked. 

"  I  trust  it  will  be  successful — ^but  I  doubt  it.** 

"You  think  he  will  try  once  more?  " 

"  Isn't  the  Retz  conference  significant?  "  I  asked. 

"Significant,  now  that  he  is  banished?" 

"  Is  banishment  likely  to  make  him  any  less  vin- 
dictive? '* 

**  You  would  assume  not — but  what  one  assumes, 
as  the  reasonable  inference,  Lotzen  always  negatives 
by  doing  the  contrary." 

"The  longer  I  reflect,  the  more  I'm  convinced 
that  hate  and  revenge  and  fancied  injury  will  drive 
him  on.  The  Queen  has  threatened  to  confiscate  his 
property.  He  knows  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few 
weeks  until  the  writ  issues.  He  will  resist  by  such 
means  as  are  available  and  try  to  force  an  agree- 
ment that  will  save  his  estates.  You  have  deprived 
him  of  power  but  left  him  his  fortune.  Now  hii 
far  '^he  loss  of  it  also— the  inevitable  loss,  unless 
someching  intervenes — unless  he  holds  a  forcing 
card.  What  would  be  your  play,  were  you  in 
a  similar  case  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  imagine,"  he  replied. 
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"And  remember,  too— what  Lotzen  doubtless 
realizes — that  it  is  easier  for  you  not  to  confiscate 
his  estates  than  to  restore  them  to  him  once  they 
have  been  forfeited." 

"  You  look  for  him  to  move,  within  the  next  few 
weeks?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  do— though,  as  you  say,  no  man  can  foresee 
what  Lotzen  will  do.  I  think,  however,  it  will  be 
a  move  sharp  and  a  sudden.  You  know  exactly 
the  status,  politically,  among  the  nobility,  and 
should  be  able  to  guess  nearer  than  anyone  what 
you  have  to  confront.  Lotzen,  you  may  be  sure, 
knows  it  also.  He  has  kept  himself  advised  of  the 
situation — and  he  knows  his  friends,  which  possibly 
you  do  not." 

"  What  king  ever  knew  his  rival's  friends  ? " 
Armand  smiled. 

I  nodded.  "  To  my  mind,  his  first  care  will  be 
for  his  estates.  Your  life  will  bide  until  after  they 
are  saved.  Of  course,  if  he  can  save  his  estates, 
and  at  the  same  time  get  your  life,  it  would  not 
occasion  hi-ii  any  great  distress  of  mind." 

"And  if  he  should  lose  his  life  in  the  attempt 
to  save  his  estates,  it  will  not  occasion  me  any  great 
distress  of  mind,"  the  King  answered. 

"  I  assume  not,"  I  smiled.  "  Is  there  any  State 
secret  which  he  knows  and  can  hold  over  the  Gov- 
ernment in  event  of  confiscation  ?  " 

"  There  are  State  secrets,  of  course,  which  we 
should  be  loath  to  have  disclosed,  yet  I  fancy  even 
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their  betrayal  would  not  deter  Dehra.  Her  Majesty 
seems  to  have  made  v}  her  mind,  and  I'm  not  in- 
clined to  persuade  her  otherwise.  We  have  been 
very  lenient  with  our  dear  cousin,  up  to  this  time. 
Now  he  will  get  only  what  is  rightfully  coming  to 
him — and  the  quicker  he  gets  it  the  better.  You 
may  be  sure  that  Retz  will  be  very  circumspect  when 
he  learns  that  he  was  seen  with  Bigler  at  the  Inn, 
and  that  I  am  aware  of  the  meeting.  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  he  even  asked  for  an  audience  to 
'sure  me  of  the  harmlessness  of  the  conference, 
-lud  it  may  have  been  harmless — but  it  is  open  to 
grave  doubt.  As  one  of  the  old  nobility,  he  has 
the  entree,  and  I'll  bet  you  a  box  of  cigarettes  that 
he  musters  up  his  courage  sufficiently  to  broach  the 
matter  to  me,  if  I  give  him  an  opportunity." 

And  the  King  was  not  mistaken.  At  the  ball, 
the  following  night,  I  saw  Retz,  debonair,  suave, 
mild  as  the  May  night  itself,  among  the  press  of 
nobility  who  thronged  the  great  chamber  where  their 
Majesties  walked  through  the  opening  minuet. 

Presently,  he  came  up  to  Mrs.   Courtney  and 

myself  and  made  his  greetings.    I  had  no  reason  to 

show  I  disliked  him — he  had  always  been   clever 

and  courteous  to  me  while  I  was  Ambassador,  so 

we  chatted  perfunctorily.     I  noticed,  however,  his 

eyes  were  watching  the  King,  and  when  >  •  passed 

on,  it  was  toward  his  Majesty. 

Armand  saw  him  coming,  and  shot  me  a  look  of 
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comprdiension.  Then  Helen  wanted  me  to  dance, 
and,  when  we  had  finished,  and  I  had  turned  her 
over  to  a  younger  partner — I  am  a  bit  old  for 
dancing  even  with  my  wife — I  was  called  by  Miss 
De  Marcellin,  who  forsook  the  Duke  aiiu  the 
Marquis  and  half  a  score  of  others,  and  borne  away 
to  the  terrace. 

"  My  dear  young  lady !  **  I  said,  "  this  is  very 
complimentary  to  my  gray  hairs,  but  what  is  the 
reason  that  animates  you?  " 

**  7Jo  I  have  to  give  a  reason  ?  "  she  asked  de- 
murely. 

"  Not  unless  you  wish — and  it  will  relieve  your 
mind.** 

"  Well,  the  reason  is  that  you*re  quite  the  nicest 
man  I*ve  seen  to-night.'* 

«  And  safp,**  I  added. 

"  Exactly — you  don*t  make  love  to  me  on  every 
occasion  and  at  every  opportunity.'* 

"  God  forbid! "  I  ejaculated.  "  There  would  be 
trouble  in  the  family,  sure  enough.** 

She  laughed. 

"  Do  they  all  make  love  to  you.?  *'  I  asked. 

She  nodded.  "  And  they  do  it  abominably.  They 
expect  me  to  pretend  I  believe  everything  they  say, 
and  they  get  offended  when  I  chaff  them.'* 

"  By  *  they,*  you  mean?  ** 

"The  nobility— the  Valerians— the  titles.** 

"  You  don*t  include  the — Americans  ?  ** 

**  I  most  assuredly  do  not !  *'  she  answered  em- 
phatically.   "  The  Americans  are  the- 
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**  Where  is  Marmont?  ♦»  I  inquired  innocently. 

**  Drinking  highballs  or  lost  in  the  crowd,  I 
reckon.    I  haven*t  seen  him  for  an  hour." 

"Majbe  we  can  find  him?"  I  suggested. 

**  Maybe  we  can — presently !  "  she  lauded.  **  It 
it  safe  for  you  to  be  out  here  alone  with  me?  " 

"  That  depends  on  how  well  developed  my  power 
of  resistance  is." 

"  You  don't  know  what  it  is?  " 

"  Not  until  I've  tried  it— or  been  tried." 

"  Maybe  it  is  not  safe  for  me?  "  she  suggested. 

"  One  never  can  tell." 

"  However,  I'll  risk  it— with  you." 

"And  meanwhile  we  will  keep  an  eye  out  for 
Marmont.*' 

"If  he  should  chance  to  pass — unengaged — ^we 
might  consider  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  call 
him." 

"  It  shall  be  for  you  to  say — whether  you  want 
him  01* '  hither  you  do  not.  I'm  very  well  satisfied, 
I  ass  )  '  as  I  settled  back  in  the  shadow. 

"'.  n  Tiinds   you  of  old  times — about  five 

years  she  smiled. 

"  What  do  you  know  of  five  years  ago?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  know  enough — to  be  sure  that  you  would  not 
have  missed  this  terrace.  Armand  didn't  miss  it. 
Wasn't  it  here  that  he  made  his  peace  with  Dehra 
for  that  cousinly  salute  he  gave  her  at  their  first 
meeting?  " 

"  I  think  it  was — ^at  this  very  place,  indeed." 

"  Dehra  is  a  perfect  dear ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  She 
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is  exactly  as  I  pictured  a  queen  should  be,  who  it 
absolutely  perfect.** 

**  She  is  all  that — and  then  some,'*  I  appended. 

**  I  love  her.*» 

**  We  all  love  her.  Had  you  seen  her  as  I  have 
seen  her — in  trouble,  in  danger,  in  distress,  in  per- 
plexity, in  sorrow,  in  joy,  you  would  think  her  the 
most  marvellous  woman  that  ever  lived.** 

*'Who  is  the  most  marvellous  woman  that  ever 
lived,  Dick?**  asked  a  soft  voice  behind  me — and 
the  Queen,  with  Marmont,  rounded  the  embrasure 
in  which  we  were  sitting. 

"Your  Majesty!**  sdd  I,  bowing. 

**  A  courtier's  answer !  '*  she  laughed,  "  but  we 
will  have  none  of  that  when  we*re  with  you,  Dick-  - 
and  there  is  no  occasion  for  ceremony.  Whom  dia 
you  mean — Helen?  ** 

"  The  courtier's  answer  happens  to  be  the  true 
answer,**  I  replied.    **  I  was  speaking  of  you.** 

"  You  flatterer !  **  she  exclaimed,  while  a  faint 
blush  overspread  her  cheek.  "What  would  Helen 
say,  sir,  what  would  Helen  say  ?  " 

"  She  would  say  the  same — she  has  often  said  it," 
I  responded,  and  bowing  low  again  I  kissed  her 
hand. 

She  gave  me  her  adorable  smile  and  pressed  my 
fingers. 

"  Mr.  Courtney  spoils  me,"  she  said.  "  Having 
been  with  Armand  and  me  through  some  little 
trouble,  five  years  ago,  he  persists  in  giving  me  too 
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much  credit  for  the  trifling  part  I  bore  in  it — when 
our  aueecM  was,  in  truth,  due  to  hi«  own  level  head 
and  Armand*!  iwnrd.  And  lest  he  persist  again, 
I*m  going  to  take  him  away  with  me  and  leave  Mr. 
Marmont  in  his  place.  You  will  yield  Mr.  Courtney 
to  me,  Hildcgarde?  *' 

"  I  will  yield  anything  to  the  wonderful  Dehra,** 
said  Hildcgarde. 

I  offered  the  Queen  my  arm,  and  we  went  down 
the  terrace. 

**  Another  of  your  thoughtful  actions,"  said  I. 

**  For  whom?  "  she  laughed. 

**  For  aU  three." 

"Why  not  the  fourth  also?  You're  next  to 
Armand  with  me,  Dick,  you  know." 

"And  after  Helen,  there  is  no  one  but  you,"  I 
answered. 

"  We  understand  each  other — and  just  what  that 
means,"  she  said.  *'  Moreover,  however  much  Mr. 
Marmont  may  be  flattered  by  being  the  Queen's 
escort,  I  apprecii*  that  he  prefers  to  be  with 
Miss  De  MarcclL-  To  a  man  in  love,  there  is  but 
one  queen,  Dick." 

"  At  least,  there  is  but  one  queen — at  a  time !  "  I 
laughed. 

"  And  while  that  one  is  always  his  sweetheart,  she 
is  not  always  his  wife." 

"  In  two  instances,  she  is  both — as  you  well 
know,"  I  answered. 

"  And  further  does  not  concern  us !  "  she  laughed. 
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**  Let  in  sit  here  a  moment,  before  I  go  back  to  being 
a  queen  again/*  a«  we  pasted  a  eheltered  ipot.  **  Do 
jou  know,  Dick,  Fm  horribly  worried  over  Lotsen.*' 

"Don't  worry  over  him,"  ».id  I.  "He  itn»t 
worth  it." 

"  I  should  not  have  let  him  go.'* 

"  You  think  you  should  have  followed  Armand*s 
plan?    It  mi|^t  have  been  better.** 

"  To  let  him  sUy  in  Valeria?  ** 

"Yes.** 

"  Not  precisely,**  said  she.  «  My  regret  is  that 
I  didn*t  let  him  remain  in  Valeria — in  prison.** 

"  Would  it  have  been  wise?  ** 

"To  imprison  a  rival?  He  is  not  my  rival  for 
the  Crown.  He  is  Armand*8  rival ;  and  it  would  be 
I,  not  Armand,  who,  as  the  Head  of  the  Dalbergs, 
issued  the  order.  Now,  I've  let  him  go,  and  trouble 
will  come  of  it — and  quickly." 

"What  trouble?"  I  asked. 

"  If  I  knew,  there  would  be  no  trouble.  Oh,  you 
may  laugh  at  me!  with  your  masculine  tempera- 
ment, you  may  laugh  at  me!  but  my  woman's  in- 
tuition warns  me — and  it  has  never  yet  failed." 

Which  was  true.  Her  intuition  was  marvellous. 
I  had  never  known  it  to  be  at  fault.  And  in  the 
stormy  times  of  five  years  pgo,  had  we  let  it  guide 
us,  we  would  have  solve''  lo  riddle  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Book  of  Laws,  and  of  the  real  cul- 
prit, much  sooner  than  we  did — and  Dehra  would 
not  have  had  to  face  the  dangers  that  she  hazarded. 
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"  Hare  you  told  Armand  of  this  fear?  *»  I  asked. 

"No—but  it  has  been  oppressing  n  e  to-night, 
and  I  shaU  tell  him  later.** 

"  Tell  him,"  said  I.  «  He  has  faith  in  your  in- 
tuition." 

"  Dick! "  she  said,  laying  her  beautifu.  hand  on 
my  arm,  "  there  is  to  be  one  more  fight  with  cousin 
Lotzen— one  more  fight,  and  the  last.  I  feel  it— I 
know  it!  Then  we  shall  have  peace  from  hJv 
plottings,  and  from  him.  Yet  if  only  I  knew  that 
Armand  would  come  through  it  safely— that  he 
would  be  preserved  for  Val.  iia,  and  for  me.  But  as 
to  that,  my  intuition  tells  me  nothing.  And  I  am 
afraid,  Dick,  afraid — oh!  so  afraid!" 

She  spoke  calmly— with  the  calm  of  conviction, 
and  the  air  of  one  who  sUtes  a  fact.  There  was 
no  terror,  nor  even  fear  in  her  voice— only  assur- 
ance and  unimpassioned  narration. 

"I'm  glad,  Dick,  that  you  are  to  be  here  in  this 
crisis — to  be  in  at  the  death,  so  to  speak" 

"  So  am  I,"  I  answered.  «  And  if  there  is  to  be 
any  death,  you  may  be  sure  Armand  wor  't  do  the 
dying," 

"  If  I  only  could  be  sure  of  it,"  .1,-  said. 
"  Be  sure  of  it,"  said  I.     "  Drive  the  facts  to 
suit  your  will." 

"  It  will  relieve  me  while  I'm  driving,"  she  smiled. 

"  And  it  may  have  some  effect.  We  do  not  know 
the  power  of  the  absent  mind  on  the  doings  of 
another.     Here  comes  Armand  and— Helen!" 
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"Caught!"  laughed  the  King.  **Off  on  the 
terrace  with  Mr.  Courtney,  are  you?  Shall  we 
deign  to  stop,  Mrs.  Courtney?" 

"  Pray  don't,"  the  Queen  returned. 

"  She  doesn't  mean  it,"  Helen  assurec  him. 
"^She's  dreadfully  jealous  of  me,  sire." 

"  Come  and  sit  down,"  Dehra  invited,  taking 
Helen's  hand. 

"  Let  us  beat  it,"  said  Armand,  addressing  Dehra. 

"  You  mean,  let  their  Majesties  retire?  With 
pleasure!    Lead  on,  Courtneys — we  follow." 

As  we  passed  Miss  De  Marcellin  and  Marmont, 
the  King  saw  them  and  called  out: 

"A  dangerous  place,  Hildegarde — watch  him 
closely,  my  dear,  watch  him  very  closely ! " 

"  I'm  doing  my  best,  cousin  Armand ! "  she 
laughed;   "but  I  think  he  is  beyond  temptation." 

"Just  what  did  you  mean?"  asked  Marmont, 
when  we  had  gone  on. 

"  I  was  replying  to  the  King's  remark,"  Hilde- 
garde replied. 

"  Which,  being  interpreted,  means  that  you  were 
not  speaking  to  me." 

"Precisely!" 

"  But  you  were  speaking  of  me." 

"  To  be  sure !  how  marvellously  your  powers  of 
comprehension  are  developed,"  she  retorted. 

"  They  need  to  be." 

"  To  keep  up  with  me?    Am  I  so  obscure?  " 

"  When  you  want  to  be." 
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"You're  fond,  then,  of  obscurity?** 

"  Not  especially.    I  accept  it — with  its  pleasures. 

I'm  not  making  this  running,  you  know.    I*m  only 

trying  to  keep  up  with  the  race  and  to  distance  my 

competitors." 

"  An  entirely  laudable  object,"  she  remarked. 

"  I'm  delighted  to  have  you  say  so." 

"And  at  which,  I  must  admit,  you  are  fairly 

successful — very  successful,  indeed." 
"  I  haven't  noticed  it  myself." 
"  You're  not  sufSciently  observing." 
"I  would  rather  you  observe    it    than    that    I 

should  assume  it — unwarrantedly." 

"  That  is  exactly  as  it  should  be,"  she  commented. 

"  It  shows  the  proper  spirit." 

"A  humble  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  Hildegarde, 

thou  wilt  not  despise !  " 
"  A  humble  and  a  contrite  heart  is  a  particularly 

convenient  thing  to  have !  "  she  laughed. 

"Also  a  particularly  rare  thing  to  have,"  he 

replied. 

"  Granted,'*  she  said.  "  I  don't  presume  you  have 
it?" 

"  Only  with  you,  dear." 

She  raised  her  eyebrows.  "  You  are  not  exhibit- 
ing it  at  present." 

"Wherein  am  I  at  fault?"  he  asked  penitently. 

"  In  presuming  to  call  me  *  dear.'  " 

"  Nothing  ventured  nothing  stolen.' 

"You  would  steal  me?" 
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'*  I  would.  The  rape  of  the  Sabines  appeals  to 
me  very  strongly.** 

"We  are  not  in  Rome — and  you  are  not  a 
Romulus.** 

**I  wonder  if  Romulus  was  as  good  looking  a 
chap  as  I  am?** 

"  Never  having  seen  Romulus,  nor  any  authentic 
portrait  of  him,  I  cannot  say — but  I  should 
imagine '* 

"  When  are  you  going  to  give  me  that  kiss?  **  he 
asked  suddenly. 

For  a  moment  she  was  speechless — ^he  had  posi- 
tively taken  her  breath. 

"We  were  discussing  Romulus  and  you — ^not 
kisses,**  she  answered — choking  back  the  laughter. 

"Oh!  that  was  at  least  a  decade  ago,**  he  re- 
plied 

"  And  what  have  you  been  doing  all  the  decade?  ** 

**  Looking  at  you,  and  waiting.** 

"Then  you  won*t  object  to  waiting  a  little 
longer.** 

"  Since  waiting  *  a  little  longer  *  implies  ultimate 
success,  I  won*t  object!**  he  laughed. 

"I*m  beginning  to  be  affected  with  your  con- 
fidence,** she  returned.  "If  you  persist  at  every 
opportunity  in  telling  me  I'm  going  to  kiss  you,  I 
shall  end  by  doing  it,  I  fear.*' 

"  Just  so ! — and  if  I  persist  in  telling  you  that 
you're  going  to  marry  me,  you'll  end  by  marrying 
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*'  If  nothing  intervenes !  *'  she  scoffed. 

"  It  shall  be  my  care  that  nothing  intervenes,*'  he 
■aid  confidently. 

"  The  Duke  and  the  Marquis  and " 

"All  the  other  pedigreed  duffers,  notwithstand- 
ing," he  interrupted.  "  If  you  don't  interpose  any- 
thing more  effective  than  the  Duke  et  ceteri,  it  will 
be  easy." 

"  I  wish  I  had  such  assurance." 

"  Cultivate  it— it's  not  difficult  to  acquire." 

"  Possibly  not — if  one  has  the  requisite  self  con- 
ceit," she  smiled. 

He  did  not  make  the  obvious  answer  to  which 
she  tempted  him. 

"  If  you  had  any  self  conceit,  I  would  not  want 
to  marry  you ! "  he  replied. 

"  That  was  very  nicely  said,"  she  answered,  after 
a  brief  pause. 

« I  meant  it." 

"  Yes !  "  after  another  pause.  "  Yes,  I  think  ^ov 
did  mean  it.  Isn't  thai  enough  for  me  to  admit  in 
one  evening,  sir?  " 

"  It  isn't  enough,  but  it  is  something — until  you 
admit  the  material  fact." 

"That  I  love  you?" 

"  That  you  love  me." 

"  And  must  it  be  a  fact?  " 

"  It  is  a  fact — I'm  simply  waiting  for  you  to 
admit  it." 

"  Self  confidence  again." 
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**  When  will  you  admit  it,  Hildegarde? 

"  Miss  De  Marcellin,  please.** 

"When  will  jou  admit  it,  Miss  De  Marcellin? '» 

"When  it  is  a  fact — when  you  have  done  some 
brave  act — ^and  when  you  ask  me.** 

"  When  I  have  done  some  brave  act !  Who  will 
be  the  judge  as  to  whether  it  is  brave?  *'  he  laughed. 

"  I  shall.'* 

"  And  when  must  it  be  performed?  ** 

"Before  the  Duke,  et  ceteri  perform  theirs — 
if  you  wish  to  anticipate  them." 

"As  I  have  said — the  Duke  et  ceteri  are  not 
worrying  me  in  the  least.  But  a  brave  act !  Good 
Lord!  I*m  neither  a  policeman — ^a  fireman — nor  a 
Carnegie  hero.*' 

"Being  brave  is  not  confined  to  saving  lives,'* 
she  admonished — ^"^  though,  of  course,  that  will  be 
considered.  Being  brave  may  take  any  form  of 
action.** 

"Even  this?'*  he  asked. 

And  stooping  suddenly,  he  kissed  her  on  the 
lips 

"  Is  that  a  brave  act?  *'  she  inquired,  looking  at 
him  steadily. 

"  You're  to  be  the  judge — it  is  a  very  pleasant 
one,  however." 

"  Is  it  pleasant  to  take  advantage  of  one's  help- 
lessness ?  " 

"  I  was  speaking  only  from  one  point  of  view 
— and  one  point  of  contact." 
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"You're  a  pig!**  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  didn't  act  it,"  he  protested. 

"  I  ought  to  be  angrj  with  you,**  she  said, 
•ught  to  make  you  take  me  in  doors  at  once, 
ought  never  to  forgive  you.'* 

**  Have  I  offended  so  deeply?  ** 

"Any  other  man  would  have  offended  past  for- 
giveness," she  replied,  "but  you  seem  just  like  a 
big  brother,  you  know." 

"  You  have  evened  up ! "  he  laughed.  "  The  next 
time  I  kiss  you,  it  will  be  with  your  permission, 
either   expressed  or  implied.** 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  shy  smile — and  could 
he  have  seen  the  light  in  her  eyes  he  would  hare 
read  his  permission. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  consideration,**  she  said. 
**If  you  keep  on  trying  for  the  brave  deed  you 
may  meet  my  approval " 

"  Has  the  Duke,  or  the  Marquis,  or  any  of  the 
others  tried?  " 

"  To  kiss  me?  No.  I've  not  trusted  them  suffi- 
ciently to  give  them  a  chance  with  me  aloae.  I 
thought  that  the  American  could  be  trusted, 
but " 

"  It  is  different  with  me — you're  going  to  marry 
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"  That  is  still  an  open  question — very  much  open, 
indeed." 

"  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  montha — at  the 
most,"  he  assured  her. 
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"Positively  I  think  we  would  better  go  in — or 
it  will  be  only  a  question  of  a  few  minutes ! "  she 
laughed.  **  You  have  a  very  compelling  way  about 
you,  Mr.  Marmont.  My  resistance  is  growing  very 
weak,  indeed.** 

"  Why  resist? »'  he  whispered. 

"Also,  a  very  persuasive  way,  Mr.  Marmont** 

"  Be  persuaded !  *'  he  urged. 

"  And  a  very  fascinating  way.** 

"  Yes !  **  bending  close. 

"  And  a  very  adorable  way.** 

"Yes!" 

"And  a  brave  way.** 

"Yes!** 

"All  of  which — if  you  want  it,  dear — merits 
another  kiss.** 
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THE  BABON's  UETTliB 

When  the  Duke  of  Lotzen  left  the  Council 
Chamber,  after  the  Queen  had  dismissed  him  in  the 
manner  heretofore  described,  he  drove  leisurely  back 
to  Domlitz  and  alighted  at  the  OiBcers*  Club  on 
Alta  Avenue.  He  had  until  midnight  to  quit  the 
Capital,  and  he  was  not  one  to  hasten  the  going — 
moreover,  he  was  minded  to  try  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  certain  of  the  nobility,  whom  he  had 
been  led  to  believe  were  not  unfriendly  to  him. 

It  was  the  luncheon  hour,  and  the  Duke's  en- 
trance created  a  sensation  such  as  the  Club  had 
never  known.  What  to  do? — ^how  to  receive  him? — 
whether  to  run  away  or  to  stay? 

He  was  a  Prince  of  the  Blood— once  removed 
from  the  Crown.  He  had  iiot  been  in  favor  with 
the  King  and  Queen  five  years  ago,  but  what  was 
their  present  attitude?  So  far  as  known,  they  had 
never  mentioned  his  name — ^yet  his  property  was 
untouched,  and  his  rank,  on  the  active  list  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  was  still  preserved.  He 
would  scarcely  have  returned  to  Domlitz  without 
the  Royal  permission.  Moreover,  that  very  morn- 
ing he  had  been  at  the  Summer  Palace,  when  the 
Council  met.     All  of  which  should  indicate  that 
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he  WM,  at  least,  tolerated  by  their  Majesties.  And 
then  while  they  were  eagerly  waiting  some  word  that 
would  enable  them  to  trim  to  the  Royal  wind,  behold! 
the  Duke  himself  walked  in  among  them. 

He  was  the  first  to  leave  the  Council ;  and  having 
come  straight  to  the  Club  he  knew  that  no  report 
had  preceded  him.  He  was  in  a  humor  which  was 
typical — ^haughty,  arrogant,  sneeringly  cynical, 
chillily  polite.  But  inwardly  he  was  raging  as 
never  before — raging  to  such  a  degree  that  revenge 
was  his  only  thought  and  everything  was  bending 
toward  that  one  end.  And  he  would  win  the  end — 
unaided  by  any  save  Bigler,  and  those  he  could 
hire  for  pay. 

His  appearance  in  the  lobby  of  f '  e  Club  was,  to 
him,  exceedingly  amusing.  The  members  seemed 
to  catch  their  breath  and  to  hesitate  an  instant, 
before  they  came  forward  to  meet  him  after  his 
long  absence.  There  was  an  air  of  suppression— of 
uncertainty — of  trying  to  be  cordial  without 
warmth — of  greeting  the  personage  without  greet- 
ing the  man — of  being  studiously  polite  while  re- 
maining in  a  state  of  equipoise. 

And  the  Duke  gave  them  no  assistance.  With 
his  juniors  he  was  reserved,  with  a  certain  aloof- 
ness natural  to  his  dignity.  With  his  military  su- 
periors he  was  respectful,  but  with  the  greatness  of 
his  birth  always  In  his  bearing.  He  selected  a  few 
of  those  highest  in  rank  to  lunch  with  him — they 
might  not  refuse,  however  much  they  would  have 
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liked  to  do  so — and  he  chose  a  table  in  the  general 
dining-room,  where  all  could  see. 

Hardly  were  they  seated,  when  General  Marquard 
and  Baron  Steuben  entered  the  room,  glanced  with 
undisguised  amazement  at  the  Duke  and  those  with 
him — and  passed  on,  with  the  stiffest  sort  of  bows. 

"Won't  you  join  us,  messieurs!"  the  Duke 
called — loud  enough  for  the  entire  room  to  hear. 

"I  beg  your  Royal  Highness  to  excuse  us," 
Marquard  answered  easily.  "  We  can  tarry,  only 
a  moment,  for  luncheon."  And  Steuben  acquiesced 
with  a  slight  bow. 

**  As  you  wish,  sirs,"  said  the  Duke  indifferently, 
as  he  turned  away  and  resumed  his  conversation 
with  the  Duke  de  Nivier,  nor  seeming  to  notice  the 
uneasiness  that  had  settled  on  the  company. 

So  he  held  them,  while  others  came  and  went — 
looking  askance  at  him  and  his  party,  while  puzzled 
wonder  shone  from  their  eyes.  At  the  end,  he  stood 
up  and  raised  his  glass. 

" I  give  you  a  toast! "  he  said.  And  when,  em- 
barrassed and  uneasy,  they  waited,  he  continued, 
smiling  the  while  in  comprehension.  "  I  am  about 
to  leave  you  for  a  brief  time,  my  lords,  and  I  give 
you :  To  our  future  meeting  and  a  quick  return." 

The  double  meaning  was  evident,  yet  they  might 
not  refuse  to  drink,  for,  on  their  face,  the  words 
were  entirely  proper  and  fitting.  The  response, 
however,  was  purely  perfunctory  and  without  spirit. 
Some  simply  touched  their  glasses,  others   raised 
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thdn  juit  a  bit;  while  sereral,  at  wm  their  ri^t 
with  all  due  courtesy,  onlj  put  their  hand  upon 
them — but  no  man  drank  the  toaat.  And,  at  the 
quickest  moment,  they  made  their  adieuz  and  dis- 
appeared. 

There  was  a  contemptuously  amused  smile  on 
the  Duke's  face,  as  he  went  out  to  his  carriage— 
and  it  still  lingered  as  he  went  up  the  broad  marble 
stairway  of  the  Ferida,  and  passed  into  his  library. 

From  a  divan,  a  slender  figure  rose  and  came 
quickly  forward  to  meet  him. 

"Ferdinand!"  she  said,  and  put  her  arms 
around  his  neck.    "  Thank  Heaven,  you're  safe ! " 

'*It  is  pleasant  to  have  some  one  glad  to  see 
you,"  he  replied,  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

**  I  am  always  more  than  glad  to  see  you,  dear," 
she  said  softly. 

He  led  her  to  a  chair  and  drew  her  upon  his 
knee.  She  waited — his  hand  held  between  her  own, 
his  arm  about  her  waist. 

"  Wei! ! "  he  said,  presently.  «  You  were  right 
I  have  until  midnight  to  leave  Domlitz,  and  until 
noon  to-morrow  to  quit  Valeria.  But  you  were 
wrong  in  this :  it  was  Dehra  who  banished  me,  not 
the  King — and  she  did  it  like  a  Dalberg,  I  admit." 

"And  you  failed  to  impress  the  Council  with 
Maximilian's  decree? "  she  asked. 

"  The  American  was  forearmed.  He  was  aware 
that  I  had  taken  the  Journal  and  the  marriage 
register — that  damned  Courtney's  brain  had  fer^ 
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reted  it  outi— «nd  he  met  me  with  other  proof.** 
And  he  told  her  just  what  had  occurred.  **  Who 
would  ever  have  supposed  that  I  would  be  defeated 
by  such  a  chance?  **  he  ended. 
**  It  is  kismet,**  she  replied. 
*'It  may  be  kismet,  but  I  am  not  persuaded,** 
he  said.  "  I  want  another  try — another  chance  at 
the  American — another  chance  at  his  calm  face  and 
muddled  brain.** 

**  Perhaps,  some  day,  you  will  get  the  chance,** 
she  soothed. 

"Perhaps  I  shall — ^and  soon,**  he  answered. 
"  We  shall  go  to  Paris— and  wait.** 
"We  will  not  go  to  Parii— and  we  will  not 
wait!**  he  declared  doggedly. 

She  regarded  him  with  troubled  eyes. 
"  You  would  retaliate?  **  she  asked. 
"I  would  save  my  own.    Confiscate  my  estates? 
Never!    I'll  bring  them  to  their  senses — extort  ex- 
emption for  my  own  at  the  peril  of  death.'* 
"  Whose  death,  dear?  **  she  inquired. 
"I  don't  know— one  of  them:   the  American  or 
the  Queen  or  the  Prince.     I  haven't  determined, 
haven't  laid  any  plans — ^yet.** 

"  We  shall  lay  them,  dear — when  you  have  con- 
sidered the  situation.  At  present,  I  think  we  should 
prq>are  to  depart.  You  should  obey  the  Queen** 
order — be  properly  submissive,  for  the  time.'* 

"For  a  short  time,**  he  added — "a  very  short 
time." 
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She  imncd  behind  hb  back.  It  was  suiBcieiit  for 
her  purpose:  a  daj  gained  was  enou|^  to  give  the 
fierce  passion  which  possessed  him  an  opportunity 
to  cooL  And  it  must  cool — she  must  see  to  it- 
otherwise,  there  was  fearful  trouble  ahead.  Nerer 
before  had  she  seen  so  fell  a  }ook  on  the  Duke's 
face— no  not  eren  when  he  was  fighting  for  his 
life  in  *he  King's  library,  and  was  surely  losing. 
All  the  pent  up  hatred  of  the  last  five  years  seemed 
to  have  suddenly  burst  forth,  threatening  to  sweep 
away  all  the  discretion  and  quiet  purpose  that  had 
been  his  anchors  hitherto.  So  she  played  for  time. 
If  she  could  get  him  away  from  Domlitz  and 
Valeria,  get  him  away  from  the  American  and  the 
place,  he  would  regain  his  accustomed  frame  of  mind 
and  be  amenable  to  reason — would  be  reason  itself, 
indeed.  He  would  recognize  the  futility  of  present 
opposition,  as  he  had  recognized  it  twice  be'  re, 
and  accept  the  inevitable — for  the  time.  Let  him 
be  removed  from  the  sinister  and  aggravating  in- 
fluences of  defeat,  and  she  had  three  weeks  (until 
Epping  and  Steuben  would  return  from  America) 
to  win  him  over  to  peace — ^perhaps,  to  such  con- 
duct as  would  save  his  estates  from  forfeiture. 

"  You  have  two,  possibly  three  weeks  before  the 
writ  of  confiscation  issues.  So  wait,  until  your 
passion  has  burned  itself  out,  and  you  can  see  mat- 
ters in  their  true  proportion.  If  you  decide  now, 
you  will  decide  wrong — and,"  she  bent  and  kissed 
him  caressingly,  "  you  know  it,  dtar," 
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**  All  that  I  knuw  now  it  rcrengv,**  he  Mid,  letUng 
hi*  hand  fall  affectionately  on  the  dark  tretaes. 

"  Preciieljr !— nor  do  I  wonder.  Nor  am  I  asking, 
dearest,  that  you  forego  revenge.  But  rerenge  is 
surest  when  it  is  schemed  with  a  calm  mind.»* 

"And  sweetest  whei^  it  comes  instantly,"  he 
answered. 

"You  have  wailed  five  years— you  can  wait  a 
few  weeks  'ongcr,**  she  urged. 

"  The  five  years  have  made  the  few  weeks  seem 
long  to  wait,  sweetheart,*'  he  answered. 

It  was  the  first  indication  that  she  was  winning, 
and  she  pressed  on. 

"I  know,  dear;  I  know  how  hard  the  trial  is, 
aiid  how  difficult  must  be  the  waiting,"  she  soothed. 
**  But  will  not  the  revenge  be  the  surer  for  the  wait- 
ing? " 

"  You  are  a  specious  pleader !  "  he  smiled.  «  You 
would  get  me  away  to  Paris,  in  the  hope  that  I'll 
relent." 

"  I  would  get  you  away  from  Valeria— but  I  ca 
not  a  whit  whether  it  be  to  Paris,  or  Vienna,  or 
where  it  be,  so  that  it  meet  your  liking,  and  enable 
you  to  regain  your  wonted  calm  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  the  conditions  which  confront  you." 

"  I  am  calm,"  he  said. 

**  You  are— but  you  will  be  calmer  in  Paris  or 
Vienna." 

"And  the  perspective  from  a  distance  will  be 
different,  think  you  not?  " 
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'  I  trust  so,  dear,'*  she  replied. 
Why? »»  he  asked. 

"  Because  your  mature  judgment  is  dependable.*' 

"  You  are  against  my  revenge?  " 

**I  am  against  a  revenge  which  has  as  its  sole 
purpose  the  elimmation  of  the  American.  I  have 
always  said  that  the  price  you  pay — even  in  the 
event  of  success — will  be  ashes  in  your  hand.  But 
I  am  not  against  you  taking  such  steps  as  will 
prevent  the  forfeiture  of  your  estates."  She  put 
both  arms  around  his  neck  and  rested  her  cheek 
against  his,  while  the  perfume  from  her  hair  rose 
heavy  about  him.  "  However,  dearest,  it  is  for  you 
to  decide,  and  I  will  do  whatever  I  can  to  aid  your 
plans — ^whether  it  be  now,  or  to-morrcw,  or  in  a 
week— whether  it  be  Paris,  or  Vienna,  or  here  in 
Domlitz.  We  have  had  five  happy  years  together 
— ^let  them  continue  or  let  them  end,  as  my  lord 
chooses.  I  should  choose  Paris,  and  life  and  light 
and  happiness.  But  my  choice  is  a  woman's  choice 
— and  a  woman's  choice,  under  the  circumstances, 
must  not  weigh  with  the  man  in  making  his  de- 
cision." 

"  Your  choice  weighs  with  me,  my  Duchess,"  he 
replied. 

"It  is  not  right  that  it  should  weigh  for  more 
than  it  is  worth,  just  because  you  love  me,  dearest." 
She  was  winning,  and,  like  a  clever  woman,  she  was 
beginning  to  efface  herself. 

"  It  is  noi-  the  first  time  that  you  Ljive  influenced 
me  to  my  good — to  our  good,  littlt  one ;   nor  shall 
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it  be  the  last.  I  think  if  you  tried — ^with  your 
arms  around  me,  and  your  dear  face  close  to  mine, 
and  your  kisses  on  my  lips — ^you  could  turn  me  from 
the  Crown  itself.** 

"  I  should  never  seek  to  turn  you  from  the  Crown 
of  your  ancestors — if  there  were  a  chance  to  win  it, 
sweetheart,"  she  said,  "  and  that  though  it  would 
mean  you  would  have  to  give  me  up.*' 

"  I  would  never  give  you  up,  Madeline ! "  he  de- 
clared, holding  her  close.  **  If  I  might  not  make 
you  Queen,  then  there  would  be  no  Queen,  ma  belle." 

She  kissed  him  lightly  on  the  forehead.  She  had 
won — at  least,  for  the  time.  She  could  hold  him 
until  Valeria  was  behind  them,  then  Paris  would  be 
nearing  fast. 

"  We  shall  scheme  a  plan  by  which  you  can  save 
your  estates,"  she  whispered. 

"At  the  price  of  the  American?**  he  said,  with 
a  tinge  of  bitterness. 

"  At  the  least  price  you  can  pay,'*  she  answered. 
"  We  have  three  weeks,  and  much  may  be  schemed 
in  two,  or  even  one.** 

She  was  too  shrewd  to  intimate  the  plan  she  had 
framed.  He  was  not  in  the  proper  state  of  mind 
to  receive  it — had  not  yet  attained  thai  calmness 
which  would  let  reason  dictate  to  hate  and  fury. 
She  slipped  from  his  knee  to  the  floor. 

"  I  shall  go  and  tell  De  Varenne  to  prepare  for 
our  departure — on  the  night  express?  **  she  asked, 
with  a  last  caressing  touch  to  his  hand. 

He  nodded. 
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'By  the  night  express,  my  Duchess! — if  you 
will  go  with  me !  '*  he  smiled,  detaining  her  a  moment 
longer  before  he  let  her  go. 

\s  he  did  so,  a  step  came  down  the  corridor  and 
paused  at  the  library  door  for  permission  to  enter. 

"Welcome,  Count,"  said  the  Duke.  "Tarry  a 
moment,  Madeline,  if  you  please.*'  He  turned  to 
Bigler.    «  Well,  what  said  Retz?  " 

The  Count  sat  on  a  comer  of  the  desk,  swinging 
one  leg  to  and  fro  and  softly  tapping  the  other 
with  his  riding  crop — while  a  careless  smile  played 
around  his  mouth. 

"  Retz  said  just  what  I  anticipated,"  he  replied. 
"  That  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  them  to  move — that 
it  would  be  folly  to  try  it  now,  with  conditions  as 
they  are.  It  could  result  only  in  disaster  and  de- 
feat." 

"  The  fearful  ones ! "  the  Duke  sneered. 

"Just  what  I  suggested!"  the  Count  laughed. 
"And  to  which  Retz  instantly  agreed,  with  un- 
blushing candor.  *  Dvery  one  has  his  own  neck  to 
look  out  for,*  he  remarked.'* 

"Just  so!"  Lotzen  coTimented.  "He  was  hot 
enough,  when  I  was  out  of  Valeria — but  the  Instant 
I  come  across  the  border,  he  discovers  that  *  the 
time  is  not  ripe.'  I  might  have  known  It — It  was 
the  way  of  his  ilk  from  the  time  the  world  began.'* 

"We  can't  blame  him  for  being  properly  care- 
ful of  his  own  head,"  Bigler  answered.  "When 
you  have  made  your  play  as  to  the  American*s 
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illegitimacy,  he  thinks  the  nobles  will  be  more 
amenable  to  influence  and  favorable  to  a  return  of 
the  old  order  and  the  elimination  of  the  Queen  in 
favor  of  yourself. '* 

"Oh!  he  does!"  said  Lotzen,  sweetly.  "What 
if  I  have  already  made  the  play — and  lost?  " 

"Lost!  Lost!  You  have  made  the  play  and 
lost.?  " 

"  There  is  no  need  for  saying  *  lost '  so  often,'* 
the  Duke  sneered. 

"Pardon,  your  Royal  Highness!— I  did  not 
mean  io  offend,"  Bigler  answered  most  respectfully. 
It  was  well  not  to  venture  too  much  with  his  master. 

"  I  will  tell  you  of  it  presently,'*  said  Lotzen. 
"  Meanwhile,  we  are  leaving  Dornlitz  this  evening 
for  Paris.  You  will  need  all  the  time  to  prepare — 
and  Retz's  story  and  excuses  can  bide  till  then." 

The  Count  saluted  and  turned  away.  Half  way 
across  the  room  he  paused. 

"  There  is  something  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  though 
it  may  not  be  of  especial  interest  in  view  of  Retz's 
present  attitude.  Mademoiselle  De  MarcelUn  and 
that  fellow  Marmont  were  at  the  Inn  of  the  Twisted 
Pines  this  afternoon.  They  saw  Retz  come  there — 
and  then  myself— and  inferred  that  we  met  by  ap- 
pointment." 

"  You  are  sure?  "  the  Duke  asked. 

"  Tolerably  sure!  As  I  was  leaving,  I  blundered 
in  on  the  two  in  the  big  room — ^which  Scartman 
had  explained  to  me  was  closed  in  preparation  for 
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a  dinner  to-night, — and  when  I  apologized  for  in- 
terrupting their  rendezvoui,  Marmont  retorted  by 
asking  why  and  for  what  Retz  and  I  had  met." 

**  Have  you  told  Retz?  **  Lotzen  inquired,  with  a 
quiet  smile. 

"  I  assumed  to  telephone  him.*' 

"  Good !  We  will  let  him  explain  the  meeting, 
when  the  American  puts  him  to  the  question." 

"  He  also  gave  me  this  note  for  you — ^I  almost 
forgot  it." 

The  Duke  took  the  small  imaddressed  envelope 
and  tossed  it  unopened  on  the  desk.  The  Count 
again  saluted  and  went  out.  Madeline  Spencer, 
after  a  few  words  of  laughing  comment  on  Retz*s 
approaching  difficulty,  betook  herself  to  her  apart- 
ments to  prepare  for  the  coming  journey. 

Left  alone,  the  Duke  sat  for  a  while  in  deep  medi- 
tation, idly  drumming  on  his  chair.  Presently  he 
noticed  the  Retz  envelope.  Picking  it  up  he  mechan- 
ically tore  it  open  and  drew  out  the  sheet.  He 
glanced  at  it  indifferently — ^then  frowned  and  read 
— ^then  read  again — ^then  a  crafty  look  came  into  his 
eyes,  and  he  smiled  subtly. 

"It  may  serve,"  he  said;  "yes,  it  may  serve." 

And  taking  a  match  from  the  stand  at  his  elbow, 
he  ignited  the  letter  at  one  comer,  and  let  it  bum 
until  the  last  fragment  was  consumed. 
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The  Duke  of  Lotzen  with  Madeline  Spencer, 
Count  Bigler,  and  Mile,  de  Varenne,  departed  from 
Domlitz  on  the  evening  express,  which  crossed  the 
Valerian  border  at  midnight  and  landed  them  in 
Paris  the  next  morning.  They  took  no  precautions 
to  conceal  their  going — though  all  the  Capital  knew 
why  they  went,  and  at  whose  orders.  No  one  was 
at  the  station  to  bid  them  farewell,  and  their  exit 
was  as  quiet  as  a  tradesman's — save  for  several  of 
the  secret  police,  who  were  on  hand  to  speed  their 
going — and  to  see  that  they  went. 

The  following  week,  the  King,  Marmont,  and  I 
went  off  to  a  shooting  box  in  the  Voragian  foot- 
hills about  a  hundred  miles  west  of  Domlitz  to 
fish  for  trout,  which  were  very  plentiful  in  the  small 
mountain  streams  thereabout.  We  left  the  women 
behind,  there  being  no  accommodation  for  them  in 
the  tiny  lodge — though,  if  there  had  been  plenty 
of  accommodation  they  would  not  have  come,  being 
wise  as  to  masculine  fishing  parties,  and  the  inap- 
propriateness  of  their  presence. 

Dehra  and  Armand  had  continued  regularly  their 
early  morning  rides,  and  now  that  he  was  absent 
Miss  De  Marcellin  went  in  his  stead.  In  the  sum- 
mer, a  morning  gallop  before  breakfast  was   as 
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much  a  part  of  her  Majesty's  daUy  schedule  as  was 
breakfast  itself.  She  would  not  have  a  groom  ac- 
company them,  delighting  at  such  times  in  being 
unattended,  even  by  a  servant.  It  killed  the 
pleasure  of  the  morning  and  the  ride  to  have  a 
stolid  menial  just  out  of  ear  shot — or  just  sup- 
posed to  be — she  said. 

"Better  take  Moore  or  young  Hatfield!" 
Armand  had  suggested — but  she  had  laughed  the 
advice  aside. 

"  I'll  have  you,  and  Hildegarde  will  have — some 
one — in  spirit,"  she  replied. 

So  it  came  about  that  they  rode  unattended — 
and  dire  trouble  resulted.  Though,  perhaps,  the 
same  result  would  have  occurred  had  they  taken  a 
groom,  or  young  Hatfield— or  even  Moore. 

The  third  day  after  our  departure,  her  Majesty 
and  Hildegarde  started  at  the  usual  hour.  It  was 
a  beautiful  June  morning — which  means  much  in 
Valeria,  where  the  climate  is  particularly  soft  and 
balmy  and  seducing  to  laziness — the  dolce  far  niente 
surpassing  that  of  any  land  I  have  ever  known. 

"We  shall  not  return  before  luncheon,"  the 
Queen  said  to  her  lady-in-waiting,  as  she  and 
Hildegarde  were  leaving.  "  See  that  Miss  De  Mar- 
cellin's  mother  is  advised."  .  ..."  I  thought  we 
would  ride  a  little  farther  this  morning,"  she  re- 
marked to  Hildegarde  as  they  mounted — "out  to 
the  Castle  of  Marmelin,  which  is  about  six  miles 
beyond  the  Inn  of  the  Twisted  Pines.  No  one  lives 
there  except  a  care-taker  and  his  family,  but  it  is 
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picturesque  and  romantic,  and  the  forest  round 
about  is  redolent  of  legends  of  Siegfried  and  the 
Dragon,  and  other  mjths,  which  old  Max  knows 
well  and  loves  to  relate  to  anyone  who  will  listen. 
We  will  stop  at  the  Inn  for  breakfast,  and  then  on 
to  Marmelin  and  its  tales  of  the  long  ago.  You 
haven't  b-  there  with  Mr.  Marmont,  or  any  of 
the  others?" 

"I*ve  been  to  the  Inn  several  times — but  no 
farther!"  smiled  Hildegarde. 

They  passed  the  sentry  at  the  gate,  and,  swing- 
ing to  the  left,  rode  rapidly  northward. 

"God  preserve  your  gracious  Majesty!"  the 
soldier  invoked,  as  he  brought  his  rifle  to  the  shoul- 
der and  resumed  his  beat. 

The  hour  was  early  and  the  road  was  rarely 
travelled  by  others  than  those  bound  to  or  from 
the  Summer  Palace,  and  these  were  few,  indeed,  at 
any  time  of  day,  for  the  way  was  not  that  which 
led  toward  the  Capital. 

They  had  gone  possibly  two  miles,  and  were  gos- 
siping as  women  do — and  men  also — ^when  on  round- 
ing a  sharp  curve,  with  great  trees  growing  on 
either  side,  they  came  upon  a  covered  wagon  drawn 
up  in  the  miJ  'le  of  the  road. 

Four  men,  ordinary  laborers  from  their  dress, 
were  clustered  about  it,  two  on  either  side,  exam- 
ining the  front  wheels.  At  the  appearance  of  the 
two  horsewomen,  they  scrambled  up  and  stood  re- 
spectfully aside  to  let  them  go  by. 

The  position  of  the  wagon,  directly  in  the  centre 
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of  the  track,  made  it  necesiary  for  the  Queen  and 
Hildegarde  to  pass  on  opposite  sides.  Even  then 
the  way  was  so  narrow  that  their  horses  could 
barely  squeeze  through. 

The  Queen  assuming  that  the  men  knew  her — 
her  portrait  was  in  every  home  in  Valeria — inquired 
what  was  the  difficulty  with  the  wagon. 

"  A  broken  axle,  your  Majesty,"  said  one — and 
seized  her  bridle. 

At  the  same  instant,  the  other  fellow  caught  her 
from  behind  and  plucked  her  out  of  the  saddle. 

She  gave  a  cry  and  twisted  around  to  strike — 
but  her  arms  were  pinioned  close  to  her  sides.  In 
a  trice,  a  gag  was  forced  into  her  mouth,  a  rope 
was  whipped  about  her  arms  and  legs,  and  a  cloth 
was  passed  over  her  head  and  wrapped  tight. 

Meanwhile,  Hildegarde  had  experienced  exactly 
similar  treatment  from  the  men  on  her  side,  and 
ahnost  before  she  realized  what  had  happened  the 
Queen  and  she  were  on  the  straw,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  covered  wagon,  and  were  being  driven  rapidly 
away. 

Miss  De  Marcellin  fainted  from  fright.  The 
Queen  well  nigh  fainted  from  anger.  Then  the 
pain  of  the  gag,  and  the  stifling  effects  of  the  cloth 
about  her  head,  began  to  have  their  effect,  and, 
struggle  against  it  as  she  might,  she  began  slowly 
to  lose  consciousness. 

She  was  dimly  aware  of  straw  being  placed  over 
and  around  her.     She  felt  some  substance  in  bags 
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bemg  removed  from  under  the  straw  and  piled  on 
top.  She  could  feel  their  pressure  around  her,  and 
she  fancied  she  was  covered  also  by  them,  though 
why  she  did  not  feel  their  weight  upon  her  she  did 
not  know.  There  was  a  roaring  in  her  ears — ^a 
numbness  in  her  limbs — a  powerlessness  to  resolve 
— a  fading  of  memory — ^a  slipping  of  the  sentient 
— ^until  at  last  came  intervals  of  insensibility. 

As  in  a  dream,  she  heard  them  halt  at  the  City 
gates — the  query  of  the  guard— the  muttered 
answer  of  some  one — and  the  nunbling  of  the  wagon 
again.  Then  she  knew  no  more  until  she  awoke 
to  consciousness — in  a  room  as  sumptuously  fur- 
nished as  her  own  apartment  in  the  Summer  Palace. 

She  was  lying  on  the  bed.  The  gag— the  cloth — 
the  ropes  were  gone.  Her  riding  habit  was  arranged 
as  though  she  were  but  reclining  for  a  moment — 
her  jacket  was  on  the  chair  beside  her,  with  her 
crop — her  hat  and  her  gauntlets  were  on  the  dress- 
ing table.    And  a  maid  sat  in  the  window  waiting. 

As  the  Queen  saw  her,  the  girl  arose  and  came 
forward. 

"  Your  Majesty  is  awake?  "  she  asked  in  French. 

The  Queen  sat  up  and  glanced  slowly  around. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  "  it  is  useless  to  ask  where 
lam?" 

"Your  Majesty  is  in  the  Ferida  Palace,"  the 
maid  answered. 

"The  Ferida  Palace!"  Dehra  exclaimed. 
«  What » 
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She  walked  to  ♦he  window  «nd  looked  out.  The 
park  of  the  Fakce  was  below  her— the  city  around 
her— the  Cathedral  dome  and  the  toweri  of  the 
Castle,  half  a  mile  away.  It  wa«  true!  She  was 
in  her  capital — and  she  was  Lotzen's  prisoner! 

"Where  is  Miss  De  MarcclUn?»»  she  demanded. 

"  In  the  adjoining  apartmentr-ihall  I  summon 
her? »» 

The  Queen  nodded  curtly.  In  a  moment,  Hilde- 
garde  entered.     Dehra  greeted  her  with  a  kiss. 

"  You  are  uninjured,  dear,  and  unharmed?  "  she 
asked.    « I  am  glad." 

"  Do  you  know  where  we  are?  "  Hildegarde  ex- 
claimed. 

"Yes— we  are  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Lotzen." 

"  Then  we  are  not  prisoners?  ** 

"  I  am  afraid  we  are." 

"  But  I  don't  understand!  " 

"  Neither  do  I— exactly." 

"  Isn't  this  Domlitz  all  about  us?  " 

"  It  is  Domlitz— the  Castle  is  yonder,  you  see." 

"  Then  how  can  we  be  prisoners?  " 

"  We  are  prisoners— because  we  are  in  prison." 

"  I  can't  comprehend  how  you,  the  Queen,  can  be 
a  prisoner  in  your  own  capital." 

"  It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  comprehend,  but  it  is  a 
fact  none  the  less.     Cousin  Lotzen  is  our  jailor, 

my  dear;    and  when  you  know  the  Duke  better 

as  you're  likely  to  do,  I  fear— yr  ^  will  understand 
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how  the  Queen  can  be  under  durance  in  her  own 
capital** 

**  But  whj?-why?  *»  Hildegarde  cried.  «  What 
doei  it  an  mean?** 

"  It  means,  my  dear,  that  the  Duke  is  pUying  a 
game-the  game  of  his  life,  indeed.  What  the  game 
M,  I  do  not  know  cerUinly— though  I  can  guess  it, 
I  think.**  She  turned  to  the  maid.  "If  his  High- 
ness is  here,  let  him  be  told  that  I  wish  to  speak 
with  him  at  once.** 

"  res,  your  Majesty!**  the  maid  answered,  and 
went  out. 

The  Queen  chose  a  chair  which  would  throw  her 
face  in  the  shadow  and  Lotzen*s  in  the  light. 

Hildegarde  sat  on  the  window  ledge,  and  was 
•ilent.  She  did  not  understand!  Dehra  was  the 
Queen!  Dehra  was  in  her  capital  and  within  sight 
of  the  Castle,  and  Dehra  was  a  prisoner!  It  was 
incomprehensible. 

Then  there  was  a  sharp  step  in  the  corridor,  a 
light  knock  on  the  door,  and  the  Duke  entered.  He 
bowed  low  and  waited. 

But  the  Queen  did  not  speak.  Instead  she  looked 
him  over  from  head  to  foot,  slowly  and  disdainfully. 

"So,  sir!**  she  said  at  length—" you  have  vent- 
ured to  return  in  defiance  of  our  order.** 

"Your  Majesty  sent  for  me?"  said  Lotzen  im- 
porturbably. 

"  I  did— to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  explain 
youi  conduct.** 
£0 
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''I  regret  that  jou  ihoold  have  luffered  any 
▼iolence,'*  laid  he,  **lrat  jou  muit  recognise  that 
the  manner  of  your  Misare  neceisitated  some  little 
ineonrenienee  on  your  part — which  inconrenience  I 
trust  is  at  an  end.** 

**  You  admit,  then,  that  this  unprecedented  out- 
rage on  the  person  of  your  Sorereign  and  her 
cousin  was  by  your  direction.** 

**  By  my  direction — and  active  leadership.  I  was 
the  man  who  seized  your  Majesty  from  behind — and 
you  made  a  tempting  armful,  I  assure  you.  I  envy 
the  American !  **  he  laughed. 

She  regarded  him  with  scornful  eyes. 

"The  American  will  not  forget  the  insult,**  she 
said  slowly. 

** If  you  can  prod  him  to  it!  **  he  sneered. 

**  We  can  leave  the  prodding  to  him — with  entire 
assurance,  cousin,*'  she  retorted. 

"  Or  to  me!  **  he  answered. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  <*Let  us  turn  to 
the  business  before  us.  Since  you  accept  full  re- 
sponsibility for  this  outrage,  I  assume  that  you 
hope  to  effect  some  end  by  it.'* 

" O  wise  young  judge! "  he  smiled. 

"  And  that  end?  "  she  asked 

"  I  have  already  taken  up  with  the  American.'* 

"  How  can  that  be— with  his  Majesty  a  hundred 
miles  away?  " 

**I  should  have  said  that  I  have  despatched  a 
communication  to  him — which  will  reach  him  by 
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thif  afternoon.  He  will  grant  the  conditiont  at 
once,  I  am  persuaded,  and  wc  ahall  then  instantly 
restore  your  Majesty  to  your  throne  and  loving 
people.** 

"What  are  the  conditions,  cousin?** 
"  It  would  not  profit  you  to  know.'* 
"Could     not    I    grant   them    as    well    as    his 
Majesty?  ** 

"  You  could—but  I  would  rather  the  American 

should  grant  them,**  he  answered  with  a  mocking 

smile. 

"  And  if  the  King  do  not  grant  them?  ** 

"  On  that  score,  I  have  no  fear.** 

"  But  if  he  do  notf    What  then?  ** 

"  Such  a  condition  does  not  confront  us  yet.** 

"  And  your  object  in  holding  us  prisoners  is  to 

coerce  the  King  into  granting  your  condition?  ** 
"Your  Majesty  has   stated  it  with  admirable 

clarity.** 

"  Then  I  shall  endeavor  also  to  state  your  con- 
ditions with  'admirable  clarity,*'*  she  replied. 
"They  are—that  your  estates  shall  not  be  con- 
fiscated— that  you  shall  be  permitted  residence  in 
Valeria — ^and  that  you  shall  not  be  removed  from 
your  present  place  in  the  List  of  Succession.** 

He  remained  silent. 

"  Am  I  not  right?  "  she  asked. 

A  smile  was  his  only  answer. 

"You  decline  to  reply?'* 

He  still  was  silent. 
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"Very  well!»»  said  she.  "Be  as  obdurate  as 
you  wish,  but  also  be  assured  that  I  shall  not  recog- 
nize any  conditions  which  are  granted  to  you,  cousin. 
Your  estates  shall  be  forfeited,  yourself  banished, 
and  you  removed  utterly  from  the  Succession.  You 
think  to  appeal  to  the  King's  clemency  by  threaten- 
ing my  life.  Grant  it,  or  the  Queen  dies,  you  have 
said  to  him.  So  be  it!  I  will  die;  I  refuse  to  make 
terms  with  a  traitor.  You  may  kill  me — and  then 
be  killed  yourself.  If  the  exchange  suits  your  pur- 
pose, well  and  good." 

He  laughed  lightly.  «  You  were  not  wont  to  be 
so  melodramatic  when  I  knew  you — ^before  the 
American  came.  I  fancy  you  have  caught  it  from 
him,  cousin  mine.  *  You  may  kill  me  and  then  be 
killed  yourself!*  How  fine  and  dramatic! — but 
not  life,  cousin,  not  life.  You  do  not  want  to  die, 
nor  do  I.  And  we  shall  not  die — either  of  us — if 
the  King  is  reasonable.  You  have  forgot,  he  will 
not  know  your  mind  in  the  matter  until  after  he  has 
grj»,_^jd  the  conditions.  And  then,  we  venture,  you 
will  not  shame  him  and  his  Kingship  by  attempting 
to  over-rule  what  he  has  stipulated.  Leastwise,  we 
will  risk  it  with  equanimity.  Have  you  any  further 
communication  ?  " 

"  Not  with  you,  sir — at  present." 

"And  I  have  your  permission  to  withdraw?" 

"  You  have — and  to  stay  withdrawn  until  I  send 
for  you." 

He  backed  to  the  door,  and  deferentially  bowed 
himself  out. 
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The  Queen  listened  until  his  footsteps  died  away 
down  the  corridor,  then  she  sprang  up,  and  began  to 
pace  the  floor. 

"Lotzen  is  right'*-  sh^  t;xcl«imed.     "Lotzen  is 
right!    Armand  wir  jidd  to  sav    me,  and  I  shall 
have  to  acquiesce,  ul  es ;  I  can  gc :  word  to  him  that 
I  shall  not  consent— that  i   -rill  not  honor  the 
terms."      She   threw   up   her   arms   despairingly. 
"  The  Duke  holds  the  whip  hand,  and  he  knows  it 
—knows  that  Armand  wiU  yield,"  she  repeated, 
"will  do  anything  to  save  me."     She  turned  to 
Hildegarde.     «  Don't  think  that  I  have  forgotten 
you,  dear,  but  you  are  in  no  danger  of  death.    Lot- 
zen will  not  harm  you— you  were  taken  because  you 
were  with  me  and  to  prevent  your  giving  the  alarm 
before  they  reached  the  Ferida.     It  was  a  bold 
stroke!— to  seize  a  Queen  as  hostage  for  the  King's 
word,  and  hold  her  prisoner  in  her  own  capital 
Its  very  daring  made  its  success— for  don't  you 
see,  Hildegarde,  the  King  risks  my  death  if  he 
assaults  the  Ferida?     Twenty  thousand  soldiers  in 
Domlitz,  and  not  a  man  may  stir  lest  the  Duke 
execute  his  threat!     Help  me  to  contrive  a  plan, 
Hildegarde— a  play  to  circumvent  this  scheme  of 
Lotzen's." 

"  You  wish  to  get  word  to  the  King?  "  Miss  De 
Marcellin  asked.  She  was  still  p.  bit  dazed  by  the 
events  of  the  morning. 

«  Yes— but  how  to  do  it?— how  to  get  a  note  out 
of  this  room  and  over  the  wall?  " 

"  And  if  you  don't  succeed,  the  King,  as  I  under- 
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stand  it,  will  grant  the  Duke's  conditions  and  you 
will  go  free?  " 

"  Precisely,"  said  the  Queen,  examining  the  win- 
dow. 

"  Then,  my  dear  Dehra,  I  should  let  the  King 
grant  the  conditions  and  go  free.  It's  the  quickest 
way  out,  isn't  it?  " 

The  Queen  shook  her  head.  "  You  don't  under- 
stand, Hildegarde.  It  would  be  surrender  to  Lot- 
zen — ^Lotzen,  whom  I  despise  more  than  anything 
on  this  earth.  No!  Armand  shall  not  grant  the 
conditions." 
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"  How  would  you  like  to  go  back  to  Donilitz  to- 
morrow morning  instead  of  the  day  after,"  said  the 
King,  when  we  had  lighted  our  cigars  after  the 
evening  meal,  and  settled  back  to  enjoy  our  smoke, 
as  only  tired  men  who  have  been  whipping  a  stream 
all  the  day,  for  three  days,  can  do. 

"  Your  vote  first,  Marmont— you're  the  junior," 
said  I. 

"I'm  ready  to  do  anything  that  his  Majesty 
wishes,"  was  his  answer. 

**  Which  isn't  voting!  "  Armand  laughed.  «  To 
go,  or  not  to  go— wluch  gets  it?  " 

"  Not  to  go! "  said  Marmont. 

"You  beggar!  ould  serve  you  right  if  we 

held  you  to  it.    I  si  I  Hildegarde,  at  all  events, 

and  she  may  punish  you  as  she  sees  fit.  Now  here's 
Courtney;  he  stands  with  me,  I  know.  I'm  sure 
he  has  fished  enough  to  last  him  a  year." 

"  To  last  the  balance  of  my  natural  life,"  I  re- 
plied.    "I  had  sufficient  after  the  first  day." 

"I  had  sufficient  before  we  left  Domlitz!" 
laughed  Marmont.  -Life  in  the  woods  has  no 
attraction  for  me — e.'»n  with  a  king  for  company. 
I  prefer  the  comforts  <-.!  civilization.  I  redkon  I've 
become  effete." 
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A  servant  entered  with  a  letter. 

Armand  took  it,  glanced  at  the  address,  and  ran 
a  knife  under  the  flap.  Marmont  and  I  kept  up 
the  conversation—while  the  servant  moved  back  and 
stood  at  attention  waiting. 

"  When  did  this  come?  »  I  heard  the  King  ask. 

"While  your  Majesty  was  at  dinner,"  the  servant 
replied.  «  The  man  who  brought  it  directed  that 
it  be  delivered  to  your  Majesty  after  the  meal  was 
ended." 

"  See  if  he  is  still  there,"  was  the  order. 

When  the  servant  had  gone,  he  turned  and  flung 
the  letter  to  me. 

"  Read ! "  he  said.    "  Great  God !  read ! »» 

He  was  tremendously  agitated— his  dark  coun- 
tenance vas  pale  with  anger,  his  eyes  blazed,  his 
hands  trembled.  With  the  greatest  difficulty,  he  was 
forcing  himself  to  remain  calm. 

"Read!  man,  read!"  he  exclaimed. 

And  I  spread  out  the  letter  and  read. 

"  Ferida  Palace 
"  Dornlitz. 

"  My  Honoured  and  Respected  Cousin: 

"  Upon  a  more  mature  reftectionthanwas  afforded 
me  at  the  Council  meeting  recently,  I  have  concluded 
that  it  win  not  be  conducive  to  my  best  interests  to 
have  my  estates  in  Valeria  confiscated  by  the  Crown. 
It  ibW.  hamper  me  in  my  expt  .iditures,  as  well  as 
render  it  impossible  for  me  to  return  to  Valeria  vn 
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the  future.  Thi,  latter  priviU^  I  am  especially 
averte  to  renounce,  for  however  much  I  may  dislike 
and  condemn  the  present  system  of  government,  yet 
the  time  may  come— and  be,  indeed,  not  far  distant 
—when  the  old  order  of  Succession  vUl  be  restored, 
and  the  Kingdom  wUl  resume  its  wonted  way. 

"  To  this  end— that  my  estates  may  be  preserved 
from  forfeiture  and  my  residence  in  Valeria  be  un- 
molested—I have  thought  it  best  to  take,  as  an 
assurance  thereof,  the  person  of  her  Majesty,  arA 
to  confine  her  in  Ferida  Palace  until  such  time  as  I 
receive  your  word  that  the  terms  shall  be  adhered 
to.  I  will  accept  your  simple  word,  cousin,  because 
—despite  what  else  you  may  be— you  are  an  honr 
ourable  man,  and  one  whose  word,  once  passed,  is 
imnolable— neither  will  you  permit  it  to  be  violated 
by  others. 

"  I  suggest,  for  the  good  of  us  both,  as  well  as  the 
Kingdom  in  general,  that  you  do  not  disclose  the 
fact  to  the  Court  that  her  Majesty  is  a  prisoner. 
It  mil  profit  you  nothing,  and  it  may  occasion  you 
some  embarrassment,  not  to  say  difficulty.  Any 
attempt  to  rescue  her,  or  to  enter  the  Ferida,  will  be 
the  signal  for  her  instant  death,  so  it  will  avail  you 
nothing  to  kill  me,  for  the  Queen  will  be  dead  before 
me.  If  you  should  elect  to  exchange  her  Majesty's 
life  for  mine,  you  have  the  power  to  effect  it  and  I 
shall  have  to  submit.  I  undertook  this  adventure 
with  the  full  appreciation  of  its  possible  peril  to 
myself.    It  is  little  enough  I  ask,  and  I  am  per- 
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ntaded  that  you  arafi  look  at  the  matter  eentibly  and 
grant  it.  If  at  the  end  of  three  daye  I  have  received 
no  word  from  you,  I  thaU  then  deternUne  upon  my 
future  course.  In  the  meantime,  I  beg  to  remain, 
**  Your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Lotzen." 
**P.S.    I  neglected  to  say  tJtat  your  cousm. 
Miss  De  MarceUm,  is  a  prisoner,  also,  and  teiU  be 
subjected  to  the  same  terms  as  those  specified  for 
her  Majesty.**  **  j^ »» 

When  I  had  finidhed  I  passed  it  across  to  Mar- 
mont  without  a  word.  Armand,  who  had  been 
pacing  the  floor,  abruptly  threw  himself  into  a  chair 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  Marmont  finished 
the  letter,  gasped  suddenly  at  the  postscript,  and 
started  up  with  a  fierce  exclamation.  I  laid  my 
hand  on  his  arm  and  pointed  toward  Armand.  He 
^^asped  again  and  sat  down. 

Presently  the  King  looked  up.  The  outward 
storm  of  passion  was  gone  and  his  face  was  cahn, 
with  the  cahn  that  is  like  iron  which  has  passed 
from  the  red  hea.;  to  the  white. 

"  What  shaU  I  do?  "  he  asked. 

"  There  is  but  one  thing  to  do,"  said  I— «  grant 
the  terms." 

"  Grant  the  terms,"  echoed  Marmont. 

"  Yes— I  shall  grant  the  terms,"  the  King  said 
slowly.  «  The  Duke  has  won— he  can  dictate  as  he 
pleases— and  we  are  helpless  to  strike  back.  The 
King's  word  once  given  cannot  be  violated.    Duress 
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will  not  excuse  me,  for  I  waive  duress  when  I  accept 
his  terms — as  he  has  taken  due  care  to  state,  in- 
ferentially  but  plainly.  No,  the  Duke  has  won  this 
throw.  It  exasperates  me  to  make  terms  with  a 
traitor.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  but  a  sentiment ;  and 
in  exchange  Marmont  and  I  get  that  for  which  we 
would  gladly  give  up  two  kingdoms,  and  all  else 
besides."  He  arose.  "  Come !  we  will  hasten  to  Dom- 
litz  and  release  the  prisoners.  Prisoners!  In  the 
very  midst  of  Dehra's  capital— with  her  troops 
around  her,  her  flag  over  all,  her  king  in  command 
and  powerless  to  save  her  except  on  Lotzen's 
terms ! " 

"  Do  you  think  Lotzen  would  kill  the  Queen  and 
Hildegarde  if  you  were  to  attack  the  Ferida?" 
Marmont  asked. 

"  I  am  absolutely  sure  of  it.  Lotzen  makes  no 
idle  threats."    He  turned  to  me  for  confirmation. 

"  He  would  kill  them,  though  we  were  at  the  very 
door,"  said  I. 

"  A  pleasant  sort  of  chap  to  have  in  the  family," 
Marmont  commented. 

"  There  is  only  one  Lotzen,"  I  returned. 

"  Yes !  thank  God !  "  the  King  exclaimed.  «  And 
if  the  proper  opportunity  ever  comes  there  shall  not 
be  even  one." 

By  dint  of  hard  riding,  and  a  special  train,  which 
by  reason  of  a  wreck  was  eight  hours  late  in  getting 
to  our  station  for  us,  we  reached  Domlitz  shortly 
after  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

We  found  that  the  Palace  had  been  much  per- 
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turbed  over  the  Queen's  unexplained  abience,  but 
the  officials  knowing  of  her  dislike  for  notoriety  had 
hesitated  to  institute  a  search.     Moreover,  it  was 
not  unusual  for  her  to  ride  off  and  be  absent  the 
entire  day  or  even  until  the  following  day— though 
on  the  latter  occasions  she  was  always  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  suite.    It  was  Mrs.  De  Marcellin 
who  had  aroused  the  household  and  insisted  that 
some  measures  be  taken  to  locate  the  missing  ones. 
This,  while  they  mollified  her  to  the  best  of  their 
power,  they  had  not  yet  done.    When  the  King  had 
telephoned  from  the  first  station,  apprising  them  of 
his  intended  return,  and  replying,  to  their  carefully 
guarded  inquiry  concerning  her  Majesty,  that  she 
would  return  to-morrow,  they  were  much  relieved, 
and  not  a  little  gratified  that  they  had  resisted  Mrs. 
De  Marcellin's  importunities  and  insistence. 

When  we  drove  into  the  courtyard,  a  carriage 
was  standing  before  the  entrance,  and  as  we  whirled 
by  a  face  looked  out.  The  King  recognized  it 
instantly. 

"MademoiseUe  de  Varenne!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Stop !  "  to  the  coachman. 

At  the  same  instant,  Mile,  de  Varenne  sprang 
down  and  ran  toward  us. 

"Your  Majesty!"  sh  cried— very  excitedly,  I 
thougfct.  «  I  have  been  ^.«king  you,  and  the  guard 
would  no^ " 

"  You  ha**  found  me,  mademoiselle ! "  said  the 
King,  bowing. 
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** I  have  a  letter  for  you  from  the  Queen!  She 
If——.'* 

"  Hush ! '»  he  commanded. 

She  glanced  at  him  somewhat  timidly — then 
took  the  arm  he  offered  and  he  led  her  to  the  private 
entrance;  we  following,  Mannont  and  I,  in  the 
carriage. 

"  Come ! "  the  Ring  motioned  to  us,  and  we  passed 
on  upstairs  and  through  the  library  to  his  cabinet. 

"Now,"  said  he,  when  he  had  shown  Mile,  de 
Varenne  to  a  chair,  "  you  may  give  me  the  Queen's 
letter,  mademoiselle." 

Prom  the  bosom  of  her  gown,  she  drew  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  handed  it  to  him.  It  was  without  an 
envelope  but  I  noticed  it  was  written  in  ink.  Hastily 
written,  I  saw,  when,  having  read  it,  Armand 
passed  it  across  to  me.    It  ran: 

"  Dearest: — 

"  I  have  seen  the  Duke— and  though  he  declined 
to  disclose  the  terms  which  he  says  he  has  given 
you,  I  can  guess  that  they  involve  a  stipulation 
that  his  estates  shall  not  he  forfeited,  etc.,  and  I 
told  him  I  would  never  consent  to  make  terms  with 
a  traitor,  and  that  I  would  over-rule  any  concessions 
which  he  forces  from  you.  He  answered  that  as 
you  would  not  he  aware  of  my  non-consent  until 
after  my  release,  he  would  venture  my  attempting 
to  set  aside  your  kingly  word  after  it  was  given. 
And  in  this  he  is  correct.     But  if  you  receive  this 
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Utter  before  you  have  granted  hit  temu,  you  are 
forbidden  to  yield— and  though  it  hurtt  me  to  in- 
voke the  authority,  dearest,  yet,  a*  Head  of  your 
House,  I  command  you  to  observe  the  prohibition, 
I  prefer  to  die  rather  than  to  yield,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  to  a  forsworn  dastard.  And  my  death  wm 
be  sweet  in  that  I  shaU  know  that  you  tciU  kill  hkn 
speedUy,  and  be  quit  of  him  henceforth— you  and 
Henry. 

"  /  am  confiding  thU  letter  to  a  Mile,  de  Varenne 
who  is,  she  says,  minded  to  help  me  to  leave  this 
den  of  viOainy,     She  may  be  deceiving  me,  but  she 
is  my  only  trust.     If  ymi  should  penetrate  the 
Ferida,  with  Moore  and  a  few  other  good  blades, 
and  rescue  me,  you  will  be  very  welcome,  sweet- 
heart.    But  ycK  rem  have  to  be  careful,  my  love, 
or  it  uUl  be  u  larren  rescue— for  I  think  the  Duke 
means  to  kill  me  ere  he  himself  is  kUled.   Hildegarde, 
I  am  sure,  wiU  not  be  harmed— she  is  being  held 
prisoner  because  she  was  with  me  when  they  seized 
us  on  the  forest  road. 

"  Mile,  de  Varenne  is  waiting^I  may  write  no 
more.  In  life  and  death,  my  dearest,  I  am  yours 
'^^•"  « Dehra.» 

I  handed  back  the  letter  to  the  King 
"Well?"  he  demanded. 

« It  is  what  I  feared,"  said  I.  «  She  will  grant 
nothing  to  Lotzen." 

"  And  she  binds  me  on  my  obligation  as  a  Dal- 
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berg.  As  the  Head  of  the  House)  she  commands 
and  I  am  sworn  to  obey.  It  is  our  oath.  What 
shaU  I  do?  *> 

**  Let  us  hear,  first,  how  Mademoiselle  de  Varenne 
escaped  from  the  Ferida,  and  when/'  I  suggested. 

*<WiU  you  tell  us,  mademoiselle?**  the  King 
said. 

"Do  you  wish  the  whole  story  briefly,  sire?" 
she  asked. 

The  King  nodded. 

'*  I  fancy  it  doesn't  matter  how  we  went  to  Paris 
and  then  returned  to  the  Ferida,"  she  began. 

"  Not  at  presait,"  said  I.  "  Begin  with  when 
you  first  saw  her  Majesty." 

**  Beyond  the  fact  that  we  were  in  Domlitz  in 
violation  of  the  royal  order,  I  was  not  informed," 
she  said.  "  I  was  instructed  that  we  must  not  be 
seen,  nor  our  presence  disclosed  to  anyone  outside 
the  Ferida.  As  I  told  his  Majesty  in  Washmgton, 
I  never  inquire  for  reasons.  I  accept  conditions,  if 
my  comfort  and  ease  are  not  restricted.  Of  course, 
I  assumed  the  Duke  and  Bigler  were  engaged  in 
some  plot,  but  that  did  not  concern  me. 

^Yesterday  afternoon,  while  strolling  alone 
through  the  grounds  of  the  Ferida,  I  heard  a  tap 
on  a  window  above  me.  Looking  up,  I  saw  a  woman 
behind  the  glass.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes. 
It  was  the  Queen,  or  her  double.  She  motioned  that 
she  could  not  raise  the  sash  but  that  she  wished  to 
communicate  with  me.    I  signalled  back  that  I  would 
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try  to  effect  it.  Instantly  she  drew  a  ring  from  her 
finger,  cut  a  piece  from  the  glass  and  pressed  it 
out.    I  broke  its  fall  by  catching  it  on  my  parasol. 

" '  Are  you  the  Queen? '  I  asked  wonderingly. 

"  She  nodded.  '  You  will  take  a  letter  for  me  to 
the  King?  '  she  demanded  quickly. 

**  *  I  will  try,'  said  I.  *  Is  it  possible  that  you 
are  a  prisoner,  madame?* 

"*Ye8f» 

'* '  Then  I  will  also  try  to  manage  your  escape.* 

**  *  Get  the  letter  to  the  King  first.  Then  we  will 
try  the  escape,'  she  whispered. 

"  *  Have  you  the  letter  ready?  ' 

*"  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour — come  back.  Who 
are  you?  *  she  asked. 

"  I  told  her  my  name. 

**  *  What  art  you  doing  here?  * 

'* '  I  was  Bigler's  friend,  but  I  am  your  servant 
now,  madame.  I  have  had  enough  of  this  villainy,* 
said  I." 

(Mile,  de  Varenne  was  very  clever,  indeed.  She 
had  instantly  appreciated  that  there  was  infinitely 
more  for  her  in  delivering  the  Queen's  letter  and 
aiding  her  escape,  than  as  Bigler's  belle  amie — who 
might  not  be  his  beUe  amie  to-morrow.  It  was  a 
dazzling  opportunity.  And  I  am  doing  her  no  in- 
justice in  the  inference,  for  the  main  chance  is,  to 
such  women,  the  whole  philosophy  of  life.) 

'*!  returned  presently,  but  saw  no  one — and  it 
was  half  an  hour  later  before  the  Queen  appeared 
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•gain  at  the  window.  She  shook  her  head  and  did 
not  speak.  I  noticed  that  the  curtain  was  drawn 
forward  across  the  hole  in  the  glass.  She  motioned 
to  her  watch,  and  held  up  four  fingers.  I  under- 
stood. At  four  o'clock  I  sauntered  again  throu|^ 
that  portion  of  the  grounds.  Presently  the  Queen 
appeared.  The  letter  fluttered  down.  I  caught  it 
and  hid  it  in  my  gown. 

**  *  Make  haste ! '  she  said.     '  Make  haste !  * 

**  I  knew  that  I  dared  not  venture  to  go  out  by 
any  of  the  regular  exits  from  the  grounds — they 
all  were  locked  securely.  The  postern  gate  alone 
was  available,  and  it  was  guarded  by  the  Duke's 
own  confidential  servant,  who  would  not  have  per- 
mitted even  Bigler  to  pass  without  his  master's  per- 
mission. When  we  had  returned  to  the  Ferida,  how- 
ever, the  four  of  us— the  Duke,  Bigler,  Madeline 
and  I — had  entered  not  by  the  usual  methods,  but 
by  a  secret  way " 

The  King  sat  up  sharply. 

"  A  secret  way !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Is  there  a 
secret  way  ?  " 

"A  secret  way,  sire,  which  leads  from  a  house 
outside  the  walls  to  within  the  palace  proper — ^to 
the  Duke's  own  library,  in  fact." 

"  And  you  came  that  way?  "  the  King  demanded. 

"  I  came  that  way,"  she  answered.    "  I  may  not 

care  for  the  ordinary  motives  and  solutions,  but 

when  they  have  to  do  with  such  romantic  things  as 

secret  passages  nothing  escapes  me.    From  the  time 
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we  entered  the  house  outside  the  walls  until,  within, 
we  stepped  from  the  hidden  way,  I  saw  eyerything, 
though  seemingly  I  saw  nothing— everything  save 
one — ^that  one  missed  me.  Because  the  Duke  and 
Bigler  were  in  my  way,  I  did  not  see  how  the  door 
that  admitted  to  the  palace  was  opened.*' 

"  You  saw  him  close  it?  **  I  asked. 

**  He  simply  pushed  it  shut." 

**  You  saw  him  open  the  door  in  the  house  when 
you  entered  the  passage?  '* 

"  Yes — ^I  can  open  it." 

**  And  you  opened  it  from  the  palace  side,  yrhsa 
you  came  out  with  the  letter?  " 

She  nodded. 

"  When  did  you  escape?  **  the  King  inquired. 

'*  Between  seven  and  eight  thi'  morning.  I 
drugged  the  Count's  wine  last  night,  and  left  him 
sleeping  peacefully.  The  Duke  does  not  arise  until 
nine,  and  Madeline  is  not  visible  much  before  noon. 
I  had  no  difficulty — in  fact,  it  was  very  easy." 

"  Do  you  intend  to  return?  "  the  King  asked. 

She  looked  at  him  shrewdly. 

"I  do  not,  sire,"  she  replied. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Spencer  aware  that  her  Majesty  is  a 
prisoner?  " 

Whereat  I  marvelled  somewhat — imtil  I  remem- 
bered the  Spoicer  woman's  hatred  for  the  Queen. 

"  I  cannot  say,"  Mile,  de  Varenne  answered 
slowly.  "  Madeline  is  the  Duke's  confident  in  much 
that  he  does,  and  she  has  a  different  policy  in  life 
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from  mine,  but  I  cannot  think  she  is  a  party,  eren 
unwillingly,  co  such  an  outrage." 

"  And  Bigler?  »  he  asked. 

"  Bigler  does  whatever  the  Duke  wants.  Of 
course  he  knows — ^though  he  has  the  faculty  of  keep- 
ing his  own  coimsel." 

"  How  many  are  in  the  palace?  " 

**  Three  men-servants  and  a  couple  of  maids.'* 

**  You  can  find  again  the  house  containing  the 
entrance  to  the  secret  passage?  ** 

"  I  can — it  is  747  St.  Germain  street." 

*'  And  you  will  pilot  us  through  the  passage  and 
open  the  door  which  admits  to  the  palace?  " 

"  I  will,  to  the  door — but  not  inside." 

"  I  understand." 

"Are  you  familiar  with  the  interior  of  the 
palace?  "  she  asked. 

"  Only  in  a  general  way  with  the  rooms  on  the 
second  floor,"  the  King  replied,  and  glanced  at  me. 

I  knew  he  was  thinking  of  the  night,  five  years 
before,  when  Dehra  and  he  had  penetrated  the 
Ferida,  hoping  to  surprise  Lotzen  with  the  lost  Book 
of  Laws,  and  had  nearly  met  their  death  in  con- 
sequence. 

"  Then  you  know  the  location  of  the  Duke*s 
library,"  she  said,  **  and  to  the  right  on  the  main 
corridor,  the  first  door  beyond  the  turn,  is  the 
Queen's  apartment.    You  can't  mistake  it." 

"  When  is  the  best  time  to  make  the  entrance?  " 
he  asked. 
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"  Before  they  discover  my  absence.*' 

'*  And  that,  in  the  ordinary  course,  will  be?  ** 

**  I  directed  my  maid  not  to  disturb  me,  and  so 
arranged  the  bed  clothes  that  they  would  appear 
as  though  I  still  was  sleeping.  You  can  take,  I 
think,  until  noon,  maybe  one  o'clock,  before  there  is 
any  danger.  Of  course,  when  they  discover  that  I 
am  gone,  they  will  know  how  I  went,  and  then — ^you 
can  guess  better  than  I  what  will  be  the  result.*' 

He  regarded  her  contemplatively  and  in  silence. 
I  think  she  knew  what  was  in  his  mind,  for  she 
smiled  slightly,  and  calmly  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

**Why  should  I  believe  your  tale?'*  he  asked 
suddenly. 

**  Because  it  is  true,"  she  responded. 

'*  True,  I  have  no  doubt,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
secret  passage — ^but  what  shall  we  find  awaiting  us 
at  the  other  end?  ** 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  That  is  the  important  question  to  us.  Will  we 
be  met  by  a  volley,  or  will  we  be  met  by  the  normal 
accident  of  events?" 

"  You  mean,  am  I  trying  to  lure  you  to  death?  " 

The  King  bowed  assent. 

"  Have  you  forgot,  sire,  the  Cafe  Republique  and 
the  information  I  gave  you  there?  It  was  accurate, 
was  it  not?  " 

"It  was  accurate,  mademoiselle,  in  more  ways 
than  one — and  especially  accurate,  in  point  of  time, 
for  the  poisoned  wine  to  reach  us.'* 
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"  I  do  not  understand !  **  she  exclaimed. 

"NaturaUy!" 

"What  I  did  at  the  Caf^  Republique  was  done 
in  good  faith,'*  she  declared.     "  I  know  absolutely 

nothing  of  poisoned  wine.     On  my  honor,  I " 

she  paused  and  her  face  grew  scarlet. 

It  was  more  convincing  of  innocence  than  all  the 
protestations  and  oaths  she  could  have  uttered. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  should  doubt,"  she 
admitted  frankly.  "  However,  you  have  the  Queen's 
letter — it  is  genuine,  you  must  admit — ^to  sustain 
me  and  her  request  for  assistance.  And  you  have 
mc,  also.  If  you  wish  to  leave  me  here  under  guard, 
I  will  show  you  how  to  work  the  hidden  springs,  as 
best  I  am  able." 

'*What  do  you  hope  to  gain,  mademoiselle,  by 
forsaking  your  friends?  "  the  King  asked. 

"  Her  Majesty's  gratitude!  "  she  answered,  look- 
ing him  straight  in  the  eyes.  "  I  am  not  what  the 
world  calls  *  a  good  woman.'  I  love  luxury  and 
ease  and  a  full  purse,  and  I  am  willing  to — ^trade 
myself  in  exchange  for  them.  But  I  am  not  willing 
to  consort  with  those  who  would  do  murder,  even 
for  a  throne,  and  so  I  am  here.  You  may  enter  the 
Ferida  or  you  may  not,  as  it  pleases  you,  but,  be- 
lieve me,  I  am  telling  you  the  truth,  and  whatever 
you  do,  I  am  done  with  Bigler." 

The  King  glanced  at  his  watch. 

"May  I  ask  you  to  wait  in  the  next  room  a 
moment,"  he  said. 
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She  arose  uiBtaiitly,  and  Armand  held  the  door 
open  for  her  to  pass.    He  closed  it  and  turned  to  us. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Dick — shall  we  try  it?  " 

'*Are  you  bound  by  the  Queen's  order  not  to 
grant  Lotzen*s  terms?  '*  I  asked. 

**  I  am  bound,''  he  said  simply. 

'*  Then  I  should  make  the  try  at  once,"  I  said. 

He  looked  inquiringly  at  Marmont. 

"  I  believe  De  Varenne's  story,"  Marmont  replied. 

**  It  is  either  the  secret  passage,"  the  King  said 
slowly,  **or  a  quick  attack  in  overpowering  force 
on  all  sides  of  the  Ferida,  and  trust  to  fortune  and 
Dehra's  and  Hildegarde's  pluck  to  defend  them- 
selves until  help  arrives.  The  former  would  be 
much  the  better  for  success,  if  it  is  not  a  plant — a 
frame-up,  based  on  the  Queen's  letter  and  my 
known  headstrongness.  The  latter,  however,  would 
be- 
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He  paused,  and  with  his  fingers  beat  nervously 
on  the  table  before  him.  Then  he  walked  to  the 
window  and  back — ^and  again  to  the  window  and 
back,  his  head  bent  upon  his  breast.  Suddenly, 
with  the  quick  straightening  of  the  shoulders  I  knew 
so  well,  he  looked  up.    He  had  made  his  decision. 

«  y^Q  ^jii  Iyj  the  secret  passage — ^and  at  once," 
he  said. 

"  Grood ! "  exclaimed  Marmont.  **  Just  a  moment 
until  I  get  my  automatic.  I'll  have  to  borrow  a 
sword  from  you.  Major,  however." 

**  You  can  fence?  "  the  King  smiled. 
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'*A  little — about  enough  not  to  trip  over  mj 
•cabbard.  The  pistol  is  more  in  my  line.  I'm  a 
fair  hand  with  that." 

"  I  knew  you  would  want  to  go,"  Armand  said. 
"Very  well,  I  will  take  you,  Moore,  Marsov,  De 
Coursey,  and  Du  Plessis — I  think  they  will  be  suflB- 
cient,  Dick?  " 

"Am  I  to  be  left  out?"  I  asked. 

"  Why  should  you  take  the  risk,  Courtney?  "  the 
King  said. 

"  I  want  to  go." 

"  Helen  isn't  a  prisoner,"  he  argued. 

"  If  flilie  were,  I  shouldn't  have  asked  permission. 
As  it  is,  she  would  have  me  go — if  she  knew.  One 
more  will  not  hamper  your  party,  and  I  can  fight  a 
bit,  if  I  must." 

"  If  Helen  consents,  I'm  more  than  willing  to  have 
you,  old  man,"  he  replied,  laying  his  hand  on  my 
arm,  "but  it  doesn't  seem  quite  right  to  her  for 
you  to  go  otherwise." 

"  It  isn't  right,  and  I'll  teU  her  at  once,"  said  I, 
and  I  went  in  search  of  my  wife. 

I  found  her  just  completing  her  morning  toilet. 
At  a  sign  from  me  she  dismissed  the  maid,  and  held 
up  her  lips  to  be  kissed. 

"  I  heard  that  you  had  iretumed,"  she  said. 

"  And  I'm  off  again  immediately." 

"  Tease! "  she  laughed. 

**  I'm  off  again  immediately,"  I  repeated,  gravely, 
"  to  help  rescue  the  Queen." 
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'« The  Queen!  The  Queen !»  Helen  cried.  <*The 
King  knows  where  she ^what  has  happened?  " 

**  She  is  Lotzen*s  prisoner  in  the  Ferida,"  I  said. 

"Lotzen*s  prisoner!  In  the  Ferida!  Isn't  Lot- 
zen  banished?  " 

"He  is  banished — and  he  has  returned/'  I  an- 
swered. And,  briefly,  I  told  her  what  we  knew — 
and  of  our  plan. 

"  Why  need  you  go,  dearest?  "  she  exclaimed. 

*'  Because  the  Queen  is  in  great  peril — and  that 
Queen  is  Dehra,"  said  I. 

One  moment  she  looked  up  at  me!  Then  her 
arms  went  around  my  neck. 

"Go!  dearest,  go!"  she  whispered.  "It  is 
your  duty  to  the  Queen — ^to  Dehra! — ^but,  oh!  come 
back  to  me,  sweetheart,  come  back !  ** 

I  bent  and  kissed  her. 

"It  is  not  so  dangerous  for  us,"  said  I  lightly. 
**  The  danger  is  for  her — ^but  we  will  save  her,  never 
fear." 

Then  I  kissed  her  again,  and  went  jauntily  from 
the  room.  My  heart,  however,  was  not  so  jaunty, 
I  assure  you. 
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It  was  just  ten — the  Cathedral  bell  was  striking 
the  hour — when  the  King,  Mile,  de  Varenne,  Mar- 
mont  and  I,  with  Moore  on  horseback  beside  the 
carriage,  drove  away  from  the  Sununer  Palace. 

De  Coursey,  Marsov,  and  Du  Plessis  were  wait- 
ing for  us  at  Army  Headquarters  in  Domlitz  when 
We  arrived.  Moore  spoke  a  word  to  them,  and  they 
all  went  off  together. 

Bidding  me  come  with  him,  the  King  passed 
quickly  into  the  Governor's  room.  General  Febiger 
was  expecting  us — hr  had  been  advised  by  telephone 
to  await  his  Majesty  in  his  office. 

"  General ! "  said  the  King,  "  I  give  you  here  a 
sealed  order.  If  at  one  o'clock  I  have  not  recalled 
it,  you  will  break  the  seal  and  proceed  instantly  to 
its  execution." 

The  General's  heels  clicked  together,  and  his  hand 
rose  in  salute. 

"  Yes,  your  Majesty !  " 

"And  you  will  execute  it  to  the  uttermost — 
though  it  be  necessary  to  call  upon  the  entire  force 
under  your  command." 

"  Yes,  your  Majesty! " 

"It  is  an  order,"  said  the  King  to  me,  as  we 
went  back  to  the  carriage,  "  which,  in  event  of  dis- 
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aster  to  ui,  will  be  effective  to  end  Lotseii*s  career. 
It  directs  Febiger  to  take  the  Ferida  forthwith  by 
assault,  to  rescue  the  prisoners  if  possible,  and  to 
seize  Lotzen,  dead  or  alive — and,  if  alive,  to  try  him 
instantly  by  court-martial  on  the  charge  of 
treason.'* 

"  I  understand,"  said  I.  **  It  is  the  end  for  the 
Duke." 

"  It  is  the  end,"  he  answered.  "  He  dies  ^ther 
by  our  hand  or  under  the  order,  ere  the  day  be 
done.  We  may  lose  also,  Dick,  but  for  him  it  is 
the  kst  try." 

St  Germain  street  is  short  and  narrow,  and  leads 
between  Alta  Avenue  and  Forheim  street.  It  was 
a  French  neighborhood,  two  hundred  and  more 
years  ago,  and  hence  the  name.  The  houses  were 
old  and  for  the  most  part  dilapidated — ^the  in- 
habitants of  the  respectable  class,  but,  like  the 
houses,  very  much  impoverished  and  out  at  the 
elbows.  All  the  land  was  owned  by  the  Duke  of 
Lotzen,  who  let  it  be  understood  that  he  intended 
some  time  to  throw  it  into  the  Ferida  grounds — 
to  explain  why  he  permitted  such  an  eye-sore  to 
remain. 

"  I  understand  now  why  the  Duke  preserves  St. 
Germain  street,"  said  the  King.  "  It  conceals  this 
secret  passage — ^which  his  mode  of  life  finds  most 
convenient,  in  that  it  enables  him  to  go  and  come 
as  he  pleases  and  no  one  is  ever  the  wiser.  You  say 
the  house  is  unoccupied,  mademoiselle?  *' 
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**  It  in  quite  bare  of  furnishings,  and  I  saw  no 
one  on  either  occasion,"  she  replied. 

**  Moore  will  have  investigated,*'  he  said,  and  re- 
lapsed into  silence. 

At  the  comer  of  Forheim  and  the  street  next  to 
St.  Germain  the  carriage  drew  up  and  we  alighted. 
A  gentle  rain  was  falling,  and  Mile,  de  Varenne 
gathered  her  skirts  about  her,  in  the  Paris  fashion, 
and,  with  me  holding  the  umbrella,  tripped  rapidly 
along.  The  King  and  Marmont  followed,  the 
former  with  his  cap  drawn  down  over  his  face  and 
his  undress  uniform  covered  by  his  rain-coat.  Mar- 
mont and  I  also  wore  rain-coats — for  the  rain,  but 
more  especially  to  hide  the  swords  we  were  wearing. 
Civilian  dress  and  swords  are  somewhat  incon- 
gruous. 

When  we  reached  St.  Grermain,  Mile,  de  Varenne, 
with  an  exclamation  of  disgust,  lifted  her  skirts  still 
higher,  and  picked  her  way  daintily  over  the  muddy 
sidewalk.  Some  few  of  the  residents  were  visible — 
mostly  women — ^who  eyed  us  curiously  but  respect- 
fully. Evidently  people  of  our  class  were  not  un- 
known in  the  neighborhood,  and  we  attracted  but 
little  attention. 

Number  747  was  a  two-story  brick  and  frame 
dwelling — with  the  upper  story  overhanging  the 
street.  It  was  weather-beaten  and  old,  but  the  steps 
leading  to  it  were  firm  and  substantial.  The  shut- 
ters were  closed,  and  the  house  was  plainly  un- 
tenanted.   A  formidable  key-hole  was  in  the  door. 
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promisiiig  a  huge  lock  on  the  inaide,  but  the  glint 
of  a  small  circular  piece  of  bra**!  some  distance 
above  it  indicated  that  a  modem  lock  had  replaced 
the  cumbersome  one  of  old.  Lotsen's  reputation 
was  sufficient,  apparently,  to  insure  his  property 
from  harm  though  untenanted. 

*'  It  is  well  that  I  thou|^t  to  release  the  catch,** 
mademoiselle  remarked. 

And  as  echo  of  her  words,  the  door  was  opened 
for  us  from  within  by  Moore.  The  three  others 
were  also  there. 

The  King  threw  off  his  coat,  loosened  his  sword 
and  felt  for  his  revolver.  Marmont  and  I  did 
likewise — but  being  less  used  to  a  sword  and  a  re- 
volver, it  took  us  longer  to  loosen  and  to  feel.  It 
might  be  that  we  were  a  bit  nervous,  as  well — ^and 
I  reckon  this  was  true  in  my  case.  Indeed,  it 
still  makes  me  nervous  to  think  of  our  entry  into  the 

Ferida  and  the But,  again,  I  anticipate — 

though  as  it  has  been  some  time  since  I  last  offend*"! 
the  habit  does  not  appear  to  be  growing  on  , 
thank  Heaven! 

"  Stick  to  the  sword,  gentlemen !  '*  the  Ring 
cautioned.  "  The  revolver  will  be  resorted  to  only 
as  a  last  necessity,  and  then  not  until  I  give  the 
command.  Better  we  all  should  die  than  that  her 
Majesty  should  be  imperiled.** 

He  glanced  '\t  his  watch.  "  It  is  eleven  o'clock 
— ^mademoiselle,  we  are  ready.** 

With  a  dazzling  smile — she  never  forgot  that 
Armand  was  the  King — ^she  passed  quickly  into  the 
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inner  room.  Opening  a  Urge  closet  at  the  ri^^t  of 
the  fire-place,  ahe  preued  firmly  on  the  wall  at  the 
rear. 

At  first  she  was  unsuccessful — the  wall  would  not 
more.  She  played  up  and  down  it,  with  head  bent 
close  to  hear.  Moore  grew  restless,  Marmont 
frowned,  De  Coursey  tugged  at  his  belt — I  found 
myself  pulling  nervously  at  my  imperial. 

Suddenly  she  gave  a  little  cry  and  stepped  back-^ 
the  wall  was  revolving  slowly  inward. 

**  There,  your  Majesty,  is  the  passage !  **  she  said. 

"I  am  your  servant,  mademoiselle,*'  he  replied. 

Moore  sprang  forward  to  enter  first,  but  the  King 
stopped  him. 

"I  will  lead,  messieurs,  if  you  please — I  and 
mademoiselle,'*  and  stepping  in  he  offered  her  hit 
hand. 

"  There  are  no  steps,  sire,"  she  said,  "  until  we 
approach  the  Ferida." 

He  drew  out  an  electric  torch  and  snapped  it. 

"I  see — it  goes  gradually  down,"  he  answered, 
OS  the  light  shot  out. 

The  path  was  plain  and  easy.  There  were  no 
rats,  no  vermin,  no  dirt,  and  very  little  of  the  im- 
pure air  and  dark  green  mould  such  as  I  nad  always 
imagined  fouled  under-ground  passages. 

The  way  itself  was  built,  on  all  four  sides,  of 
some  cut  stone,  granite  I  think — which  doubtless 
accounted  for  the  cleanliness  and  the  absence  of 
things  creeping.  In  height,  it  was  nearly  seven  feet 
— ot  least  De  Coursey,  who  was  a  trifle  over  six 
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fctt,  ooold  w»Ik  vnct  nnd  have  plenty  of  head  rooM 
to  spare;  in  width,  about  three  feet — luflldent  for 
two  penont  to  pais  wliliout  inconTenience. 

With  Annand  and  ::  uiemoiselle  in  the  lead*  and 
De  Coursey  and  Jt'irsoy  bringing  up  the  rear,  we 
went  quickly  down  I'l.  pa'-^age  until  we  came  to  the 
•teps,  which  iignii'> .  rhnt  ve  were  within  the  Ferida. 

**Qo  very  quie  )y  .^-r,''  she  cautioned.  "We 
are  approaching  tlie   >i'    .  •«»  ts." 

"Wait!"  she  s,  d,  3,  s  .  mtcr.  "I  think  it 
wiser  for  all  to  r<  vaMU  ii>  •  .t  until  you  have  in- 
vestigated, sire.** 

The  King  raised  his  arm. 

"You  and  Mr.  Courtney  come  with  me,**  he 
directed.  "  Your  counsel  may  be  needed,  Dick,  and, 
if  BO,  I  want  you  at  hand.** 

So  I,  perforce,  stepped  forward  and  climbed  the 
winding  stairwa}'  that  was  concealed  inside  the  wall 
of  the  Palace.  I  would  have  felt  much  better  had 
the  others  come  back  of  me.  Instead,  they  waited 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps.  I  crept  up  close  behind 
mademoiselle — the  heliotrope  perfume,  which  she 
affected,  filling  my  nostrils  with  its  sweetness. 

"  Hush !  **  she  whispered  suddenly.  "  Don't  you 
hear  the  Diike*s  voice?  ** 

We  paused.  Instantly  Armand  darkened  the 
torch.  We  listened.  The  faint  sound  of  a  voice 
came  from  above.  I  could  not  recognize  it.  It 
lasted  for  a  few  words — then  ceased. 

**  It  was  the  Duke !  **  she  insisted. 
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"  II  was  Mme  one,  at  all  cventa/'  returned  the 
r— •«  but  where  is  he?  " 
In  the  library ,»•  she  said. 

"  Then  the  entrance  is  open?  *• 

"  It  must  be— and  jet  I  closed  it.»» 

"  It  is  better  open,"  said  Armand.  "  Be  careful— 
the  least  noise  may  precipiUte  everything.  You, 
mademoiselle,  sUy  here— Dick,  come  with  me.*» 

We  heard  him  rooTe  away  in  the  darkness.  I 
felt  mademoiselle  draw  back  against  the  wall— a 
moment  later,  I  had  passed  her  and  followed  the 
King  on  my  hands  and  knees.  PresenUy,  I  touched 
him. 

"  I'm  against  the  waD,"  he  whispered,  his  mouth 
close  to  my  ear.  **  The  door  ought  to  be  somewhere 
hereabout,  hut  I  can't  see  any  Ught  nor  detect  the 
least  sound— and  I  hesitate  to  snap  the  torch." 

"  Don't  snap  it  yet,"  I  repUed. 

We  listened  intcjUy,  for  what  I  thought  was  ten 
mmutes— it  seemed  at  least  half  an  hour,  and  likely 
it  was  not  over  a  fifteenth  of  that  time. 

"  Will  you  go  back  and  tell  mademoiseUe  to  bring 
up  the  others? »'  said  he.  «  Bid  them  creep.  I  would 
go,  but  I'll  have  to  pass  you  and  that  may- ♦» 

I  was  gone.  I  delivered  my  message  and  returned 
again  to  the  King. 

"Anything?"!  asked. 

**  Nothing,"  he  repUed.  «  We  will  waJ^  until  the 
rest  come  up  then  I'm  going  to  have  some  light— 
and  let  mademoiselle  open  the  way,  if  she  can." 
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**  She*s  been  right  thus  far/*  said  I. 

He  pressed  my  shoulder.  It  meant,  I  knew,  that 
he  still  trusted  her. 

There  was  a  swishing  sound  below  me — and  I  felt 
mademoiselle's  hand  on  my  arm. 

«  You're  here?  "  I  asked. 

*'  Everyone  is  here,"  was  the  answer. 

**  Everyone  is  here,"  I  repeated  to  Armand. 

I  heard  him  draw  out  the  torch.  Then  a  voice 
came  distinctly,  but  far,  fir  away  it  seemed — ^the 
voice  of  Madeline  Spencer.  The  King  caught  his 
breath — ^and  his  fingers  gripped  mine. 

"Ferdinand,"  she  said,  "I  have  just  learned 
something.  Is  it  true  that  you  have  the  Queen  a 
prisoner  in  the  Ferida?  " 

**  It  is  true,  Madeline,"  the  Duke's  tones  replied. 
"  Do  you  object,  my  dear?  " 

I  would  have  given  much  to  have  seen  her  ex- 
pression and  his. 

"  I  do  object — ^most  «tramously  object ! "  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  You  have  no  cause,  sweetheart,"  he  interrupted. 

**I  object  because  of  its  folly,"  she  retorted — 
"its  stupendous — its  silly  folly.  Was  it  for  this 
that  you  returned  so  suddenly  to  Domlitz?  " 

"  It  was." 

"And  you  told  me  it  was  a  letter  of  Retz's!" 

"  I  told  you  truly.  It  was  a  letter  of  Retz's — 
which  gave  me  the  idea." 
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*•  It  didn't  give  you  much  more  than  the  idea,** 
she  replied  scornfully—"  unless  it  also  gives  jou 
to  the  executioner.** 

"It  will  not  give  me  to  the  executioner!**  he 
laughed.  «  There  was  a  chance,  but  that  chance 
is  past.  I  have  her  Majesty,  and  I  wiU  have  my 
terms,  never  fear.** 

"And  the  terms?** 

"  My  property  and  my  freedom  in  Valeria.** 

"  Or  what?  '* 

"  Or  her  Majesty*8  quick  demise.** 

"  And  you — ^after  the  demise?  ** 

"  I  shall  depart  beyond  the  border.** 

"  Of  the  earth,  you  mean.** 

"  I  think  not,  sweetheart    Moreover,  the  demise 
wiU  not  happen.    The  American  and  I  shaU  agree. 

"  He  will  take  the  Ferida  by  assault.** 

"  And  find  a  dead  Queen.** 

"  He  wiU  kill  you.** 

"  What  will  it  profit  hiTi?— Dehra  will  be  dead. 
No!  No!  litUe  one.  The  American  is  sufficientiy 
foresighted  to  appreciate  the  situation.  He  is  not 
one  to  trade  his  wife*s  life  for  mine— 1*11  do  him 
that  much  credit.** 

"  You  are  very  right,*'  she  answered.  «  He  would 
not  trade  his  wife's  life,  even  for  his  own  and  all  the 
world  besides— but  he  will  rescue  her  and  kill  you, 
Ferdinand.** 

■  Want  to  make  a  wager  on  it?  »*  he  lauifhed 
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**  A  ruby  ring  against  a  kiss  from  those  ruby  lips, 
that  are  trying  to  be  so  severe — and  can  only  look 
the  more  tempting." 

*'  You  may  take  the  lips  without  the  wager,  dear,'* 
she  replied. 

There  was  silence  for  a  little  while.  The  King 
leased  down  and  whispered: 

"  Will  she  move  him,  I  wonder !  ** 

**  Won't  you  be  warned  before  it  is  too  late, 
dearest?"  she  began.  **You  have  time  enough 
yet" 

**  Time  enough  for  what,  little  one?  "  he  said. 

*'  Time  enou£^  to  retreat — ^time  enough  to  release 
the  Queen  and  to  fly." 

"  To  fly,  and,  having  flown,  release  the  Queen," 
he  corrected. 

**  You  can  be  across  the  border  in  five  hours — 
and  be  in  safety,"  she  pleaded.  "Won't  you  go, 
dear?    Won't  you  go?  " 

"And  let  my  property  be  confiscated  and  me 
banished?  " 

"  Let  them  take  anything,  so  long  as  you  have 
your  life." 

"  And  that,  too,  just  when  I  am  on  the  brink  of 
success?" 

"  On  the  brink  of  final  defeat,"  she  replied. 

"  That  is  where  we  disagree,  sweetheart,"  he  re- 
plied. "  You  permit  your  feelings  to  control  your 
judgment." 

"  It  is  a  sane  judgment,  nevertheless." 
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"But  not  a  wise  one  under  the  existing  con- 
ditions.'* 

"Ami  a  safe  judgment" — she  went  on — ^**the 
safest  possible  under  the  conditions." 

"  Safe  judgments  are  not  always  the  best;-nor 
always  safe." 

"  Do  it  for  me,  dear,"  she  implored.  "  Give  up 
this  folly  and  let  us  away — away  from  this  awful 
Valeria,  and  plots,  and  assassination  and  death." 

"  You  may  go,"  he  answered. 

"  Not  without  you,  Ferdinand! " 

"  You  are  in  no  danger,"  he  answered  her.  «  You 
may  depart  the  secret  way,  whenever  you  wish." 

"  I  want  you  to  go  with  me,"  she  persisted. 

"  I  will  join  you — when  I  have  won  my  terms  from 
the  American." 

"  You  will  never  win,  sweetheart." 

"You  think  he  will  trade  lives?"  he  laughed. 

"  You  will  never  win,"  she  repeated.  «  You  will 
lose  i/our  life,  but  the  Queen's  life  will  be  preserved." 

"Nonsense,  dear!"  he  answered.  "There  was 
danger— grave  dangei^—until  I  had  the  Queen  safely 
in  the  Ferida.  Now,  it  is  simply  waiting  for  a  day 
— unta  this  afternoon,  indeed— for  the  American 
to  agree.  To-morrow  it  will  all  be  over— Dehra 
will  be  free  again,  and  we  on  our  way  to  Paris.  To 
Paris !  little  one— to  cher  Maxim's,  la  chaleur  com- 
municative du  banquet.*' 

"We  shall  never  go  to  Paris — unbss  we  go  to- 
day," she  answered. 
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'*  Because,  Ferdinand,  jon  will  be  dead !  ** 

**  1  have  no  feeling  of  impending  dissolution !  **  he 
larighed. 

**  It  is  m&dness,**  she  returned. 

"  Not  to  feel  it?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Not  to  know  that  you  cannot  win.  The  Amer- 
ican, as  you  call  him,  has  won  everything  thus  far, 
he  will  win  to  the  end." 

**  And  that  end  is  my  death?  *' 

**  Haven't  you  made  it  so? — ^haven't  you  threat- 
ened, not  hi$  life,  but  the  Queen's?  He  may  scorn 
your  attacks  on  himself — ^he  will  never  forgive  this 
violence  to  the  woman  he  loves." 

"I  am  not  concerned  for  his  forgiveness — it  is 
his  word  I  want." 

"  And  you  will  trust  his  simple  word?  "  she  asked. 

I  suppose  he  nodded,  for  she  instantly  followed 
with: 

"That  is  the  one  indication  of  intelligence  you 
have  displayed  in  this  scheme,  dearest — but  it  is  at 
the  wrong  end ;  it  is  premised  on  success." 

"You're  a  miserable  croaker — and  with  success 
but  a  few  hours  away ! "  he  laughed.  "  I  tell  you, 
Madeline,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  lose.  Were 
you  in  like  case  with  the  Queen,  wouldn't  I  do  any- 
thing to  save  you?  Think  you  the  American  will  do 
less  for  Dehra?" 

"  The  American  would  renounce  the  plot,  if  Dehra 
besought  him,"  she  replied. 

"And  I  will  not?" 
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**  You  have  not — ^yet.** 

"Sweetheart,'*  he  .aid,  "if  there  were  the 
sHghtest  chance  of  faihire  I  would  give  over.  Why 
won*t  you  be  convmced?  '* 

"  Because,  Ferdinand,  I  am  convinced  of  the  c<mi- 
trary.  You  have  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
success.** 

"  The  Queen  is  my  prisoner,"  he  reminded  her. 
"  Of  ultimate  success,  I  mean.** 
There  was  silence  again.  I  could  fancy  her  be- 
guiling him  by  all  the  arts  of  personal  fascination 
she  knew  so  well  how  to  employ.  Then  presently: 
"  You  will  go,  dearest?  *'  she  coaxed. 
"Where?** 

"  From  Valeria,  with  me.'* 
"  1*11  go  anywhere  with  you,  little  one.** 
"  To-day— now?  ** 
"  Perhaps.** 

"  And  you  will  set  the  Queen  free?  ** 
"  Perhaps.** 

There  was  a  smile  in  his  voice. 
"  And  shall  I  tell  Claire  we  are  to  go?  ** 
"Yes — tell   Claire,  ma  belle — and   do   you   be 
ready.** 

"  You're  a  dear,**  she  said. 
I  am  sure  she  kissed  him,  for  he  called  : 
"  One  more,  sweetheart,  one  more !  " 
It  was  followed  by  a  pause. 
"Ma  cherie  ducheste— (or  a  little  while  then,*' 
he  said. 

I  knew  that  she  had  gone  out 
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**  Has  she  won  ?  *'  whispered  the  King.  **  Will  he 
release  the  Queen?  ** 

Lotzen  himself  answered. 

'*For  a  little  while,  ma  duehe$$e — ^until  the 
American  agrees  to  my  terms,  which  should  be  be- 
fore  the  day  is  dxme ! "  He  laughed.  "  Madeline  is 
fascinating  and  alluring,  but  I  let  her  control  only 
where  her  way  runs  with  mine,  or  I  am  indifferent.? 

He  laughed  again,  and  then  began  to  sing.  It 
came  very  faintly — ^the  Toreador's  song  from 
Faust. 

'*  Shall  we  try  to  enter  now  or  wait  until  he  has 
gone  out?  "  I  asked. 

"We  will  wait — but  we  must  enter  before  one 
o'clock — or  send  some  one  back  to  warn  Febiger  to 
hold  his  attack.*' 

So  we  sat — as  motionless  as  possible — cramped — 
blinded  by  the  darkness,  through  which  we  strove 
to  see  and  could  not.  My  jomts  ached — my  legs 
were  stiffened — ^my  brain  began  to  throb — ^I  could 
feel  the  pulsation  of  my  heart.  My  nerves  got  on 
edge — ^I  had  an  almost  uncontrollable  impulse  to 
shout.  I  pressed  my  nails  into  my  hands  and 
gritted  my  teeth  in  the  effort  of  repression.  I 
leaned  forward  and  touched  the  King — and  when  I 
touched  him,  he  jumped  as  though  I  had  struck 
him.    He,  too,  was  on  edge. 

"  I  am  going  to  make  a  light,"  he  said.  "  Just 
for  something  to  do  to  relieve  the  tension. 

"We  need  it,"  I  agreed. 
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"Tdl  maidemoiselle  to  come  cloiei 
to  look  for  the  spring  to  the  door." 

I  told  her;  and  putting  my  arm  around  her,  I 
drew  her  carefully  up  beside  me. 

The  torch  shot  out  its  li^t  on  to  the  wall  before 
us.    It  was  of  stone,  the  same  as  elsewhere. 

"Do  you  wish  to  enter  now,  sire?»»  she  asked. 
**  Because,  if  I  release  the  spring  the  panel  opens 
and  I  may  not  be  able  to  stop  it  instantly." 

"Only  experiment,"  the  King  answered— "do 
not  open  yet." 

"It  may  be  hazardous,  but  I'll  try,"  she 
acquiesced. 

"Be  ready!"  he  said  to  me,  and  I  passed  the 
word  down  the  line. 

Mademoiselle  approached  the  wall— studied  it  a 
moment — then,  with  her  ear  against  it,  she  began 
to  run  her  fingers  lightly  over  the  central  portion. 

We  waited — our  eyes  upon  her — our  pulses,  mine 
at  least,  thumping  so  loud  we  could  hear  them. 

Presently  she  faced  around. 

"  I  think  I  have  it,"  she  said,  "  but  I  can't  be 
sure  unless  I  press  it." 

«  Don't  press  it,"  said  he.  «  Mark  the  spot,  so 
you  can  find  it  quickly."  He  turned  to  me.  **  I 
can't  understand  how  we  could  hear  voices  through 
the  stones — unless  they  are  very  thin  at  the  en- 
trance.   The  door  isn't  ajar." 

Mademoiselle  sank  down  on  the  upper  step.  The 
light  was  extinguished,  and  once  more  we  waited. 
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Would  Lotscn  never  leave  the  room,  or  the  King's 
patience  be  exhausted!  Would  we  never  do  some- 
thing! 

Then  the  simiething  happened. 

We  heard  a  door  open  violently,  and  Madeline 
Spencer's  voice  cried: 

**  She  has  gone !    De  Varenne  has  gone ! " 

"  Nonsense !  '*  the  Duke  replied.  "  Where  would 
she  go— all  the  exits  are  closed?  " 

'*  I  tell  you  she  has  gone — her  bed  has  not  been 
slept  in!" 

'*  Look  in  Bigler's ! "  he  laughed. 

"  The  covers  are  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  she  is  there." 

"  Did  you  search  elsewhere?  "  he  asked. 

**  Her  maid  has  orders  not  to  disturb  her  before 
noon — and  the  Count  says  he  saw  her  last  about 
midnight." 

"  The  Count's  eyes  are  not  always  trustworthy 
late  at  night,  you  know.  Was  she  with  him,  when 
he  saw  her  last  ?  " 

"  Do  be  sensible,  Ferdinand." 

"  I  am,"  he  answered.  "  It  is  you  who  are  ex- 
cited. You  will  find  the  lady  in  the  grounds,  like 
enough — getting  the  air,  or  at  some  other  innocent 
amusement.  De  Varenne  isn't  bothering  her  pretty 
head  about  anything  but  her  own  comfort,  you  may 
be  sure." 

**  Come  and  look  at  her  bed,  if  you  won't  be  con- 
vinced," she  sojl. 
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•*  What  is  the  lue,  my  dear— ihe  isn't  in  it,"  he 

laughed.    <<  However,  to  please  you,  sweethe 

What  the  devil  is  the  matter.  Count,  tliat  you  break 
in  on  me  unannounced?  **  he  demanded. 
"  Madame  has  told  you? »»  Bigler  exclaimed. 

"  If  you  refer  to  De  Varenne's  presumed  disap- 
pearance—she has  told  me— and  I  am  about  to  go 
and  investigate  your  lady's  habiUtion.  Better  come 
with  me.    Mademoiselle  is  a  very  tempting  morsel" 

"  What  if  she  has  gone  to  the  King?  ** 
**  Let  her  go— she  can't  tell  him  more  than  he 
already  knows." 

"  She  ran  tell  him  of  the  secret  passage." 

"Simply  that  there  is  a  secret  passage  into  the 
Ferida,  nothing  else.  She  doesn't  know  the  house, 
nor  even  the  street  that  it  is  on.  Come  on!  well 
take  a  look  for  her  to  satisfy  Madeline— though  I 
don't  see  how  it  concerns  me  even  if  she  %$  gone. 
You  are  the  interested  party,  my  dear  Bigler— and, 
quite  between  ourselves,  I  shouldn't  much  blame  her 
for  preferring  a  King  to  a  Count— even  if  the  King 
is  the  American." 

"  It  would  concern  you  if  she  should  know  the 
secret  of  the  passage,"  said  Madeline. 

"  Do  you  know  it?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  do  not,"  she  answered. 

And  I  knew  from  her  voice  that  she  lied. 

"I  detected  her,  yesterday,  opening  this  very 
entrance,"  mademoiselle  whispered.  "She  knows 
that  I  saw  her— but  she  doesn't  dare  to  disclose  it." 
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Stepi  erouad  the  library — ^thcn  uleiice  followed. 

The  King  niApped  the  torch)  and  itood  up. 

*'Tou  may  opcBt  mademoisdle,**  laid  he,  and 
looted  hi*  sword. 

She  enuled  at  him,  went  forward  a  step,  pretied 
on  the  spot  she  had  dioecn — and  the  panel  mored 
slowly  and  noisdessly  outward. 

**  My  part  u  done,  sire,**  she  said,  drawing  bade 
"  The  rest  is  for  you.  Gire  me  the  torch,  so  that  I 
can  li|^t  my  way  back  to  St  Oemuun  street** 

**  You  hare  done  well,  mademoiselle.  The  Queen 
herself  will  thank  you,  and  we  both  shall  be  your 
debtors,  so  long  as  we  live,**  and  he  took  her  hand 
and  raised  it,  gallantly,  to  his  lips.  **  You  will  find 
the  carriage  just  beyond  the  comer  on  Forheim 
street  Drive  to  the  Summer  Palace  and  await  us 
there.'* 

He  stepped  into  the  library.  We  silently  fol- 
lowed.  The  door  into  the  corridor  was  shut,  that 
into  the  adjoining  room  was  open.  At  a  motion 
from  the  King,  Moore  and  De  Coursey  passed 
quickly  to  it  and  went  in. 

**  Empty !  **  said  Moore,  when  they  returned. 

Armand  nodded  and  crossed  toward  the  corridor. 
With  his  fingers  on  the  knob,  he  paused.  Some  one 
was  coming. 

**  Hush!  **  he  signalled,  and  drew  back. 

The  steps  came  nearer — stopped — the  door  was 
pushed  back — and  Count  Bigler  stood  in  the  open- 
ing. 
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**6rMt  Oodl»*he  cried.    *«Tbe  King!** 

And,  ere  we  eould  reach  bin,  he  flnng  the  door 

•hut  behind  him  and  fprang  awaj,  ihoating  at  he 

cBd  so: 

**  The  King!  the  .Img!  the  King!  *• 

The  next  inrtant  we  were  m  the  corridor,  and, 
Armand  in  front,  were  racing  toward  the  wing  where 
her  Majesty  waa  impriioned. 

As  we  turned  the  comer,  the  Duke  of  Lotsen 
dashed  across  the  hallway  and  reached  the  door  be- 
fore us.  And  now  his  precaution  against  the  Qucen*s 
escape  worked  to  our  proAi— the  door  was  locked 
and  he  had  not  the  key.    He  turned  and  faced  us. 

"Hail!  cousin,**  he  said,  his  bUide  sweeping  up 
in  the  salute.  **  I  give  you  greeting  but  not  a  wel- 
come. You  COTae  quite  too  unexpectedly  for  the 
latter.    You  seek  her  Majesty,  I  presume?  ** 

"  We  do,'*  the  King  answered,  halting  just  out 
of  distance.  «  Yield  yourself,  my  lord  Dukt,  and 
await  her  judgment.** 

"  Not  so  fast,  cousin,  not  so  fast !  »*  was  the  mock- 
ing reply.  "  You  may  have  entered  my  palace,  but 
you  have  not  yet  rescued  the  ladies— nor  will  you, 
except  on  my  terms.  Stay  a  moment,  I  pray  you, 
or  you  sacrifice  the  Queen.  Think  you  I  did  not 
provide  for  jtist  such  a  contingency,  my  dear 
Armand,  knowing  the '* 

"We  have  done  with  talking,*'  the  King  inter- 
rupted curtly.    «  Yield  or  die.** 

"  In  either  of  which  events,  her  Majesty  dies  be- 
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fore  mc,"  he  •mflad.  **  In  thit  rooUf**  pointing  of«r 
hit  shottlder,  ''if  a  faithful  Mnrant,  who»  at  mj 
eonunand,  will  ihoot  her  and  BIim  De  Maroellin. 
And,**  with  a  sweeping  bow,  **I  think  I  can  be 
trusted  to  bold  you  and  jour  hirelings  in  check  long 
enou^  for  the  two  rerolrer  shots.** 

The  King  regarded  him  thougfatfullj — and  Lot- 
len  smiled  afresh,  and  tapped  the  floor  with  the 
point  of  his  sword. 

**  Ordinarily,  I  would  not  credit  your  threat,** 
Armand  replied,  **  but  you  are  so  monstrous  a  Til- 
lain — so  unspeakable  in  your  viciousness — that  you 
are  incomprehensible  to  human  minds.  Yon  are  a 
sarage  brute,  cousin — and  a  sarage  brute  is  capable 
of  any  atrocity.** 

** My  thanks,  cousin,  my  best  thanks! **  was  the 
answer. 

"  Therefore,  that  I  may  credit  your  tale  of  mur- 
der ready  to  be  done,  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
ask  the  faithful  servant,  who  is  just  behind  the  doot 
awaiting  your  word,  to  indicate  his  presence  there 
by  speaking." 

*'  No!  No!  cousin — the  uncertainty  whether  I  lied 
or  not  is  an  added  impetus  to  your  fear !  *'  he 
laughed.    "  You  must  decide  unaided.'* 

But  even  as  he  said  it,  the  Queen's  voice  came 
from  within. 

"  He  lies,  Armand!    There  is  no  one  here." 

The  King  gave  a  g)ad  cry. 
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"  An  jon  ■«£•,  •weetheutP  *'  he  asked. 

**  Safe,  and  waiting  for  jou.** 

**  One  moment,  Dehra,"  laid  the  King.  Then  he 
bent  hii  cjcs  upon  Lotsen.  **  Monsieur  le  Due,  I 
will  gire  jou  mie  more  chance  for  mercy — will  jou 
jield  yourself  prisoner?  ** 

**  And  if  I  refuse?  '*  said  Lotsen  carelessly. 

"  You  die,"  was  the  answer. 

"  You  will  grant  no  terms  ?  " 

**  There  are  no  terms  for  such  as  you." 

"No?"  the  Duke  asked  indifferently.  "Well! 
so  be  it — you  likely  know  your  own  mind,  cousin. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  disposed  not  to  yield  without  a 
fight.  I  have  long  been  anxious  for  a  fitting  occasion 
to  measure  swords  with  you  again — us,  you  inay 
remember,  we  did  at  the  Vierle  Masque.  And  I 
think  the  occasion  is  here.  You  used  to  be  brave. 
Are  you  brave  still,  or  have  the  joys  of  conjugal 
blessedness  sapped  your  spirit?  Will  you  fight  me 
&  outrance,  or  are  you  afraid,  cousin?" 

"I  forbid  it,  Armand,  I  forbid  it!"  the  Queen 
exclaimed. 

The  Duke  laughed  tauntingly. 

"  She  forbids  it!  Pardon  me,  sire,  I  forgot  that 
now  you  are  ruled  by  a  woman." 

The  King  smiled  grimly. 

"Not  because  of  your  slurring  words  to  me," 
he  answered,  "but  because  of  your  insult  to  her 
Majesty,  and  to  relieve  the  House  of  Dalberg — 
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which  has  the  miafortune  to  include  you  among  ita 
members — of  any  further  need  to  blush  for  jtmr 
misdeeds,  I  will  waive  the  privilege  of  my  rank  an«L 
fight  you  to  the  death,  here  and  now." 

**  No !  Armand,  no ! "  cried  Dehra. 

**  Do  not  be  alarmed,  sweetheart,"  he  called.  "  Be 
silent,  gentlemen.  It  is  useless  to  protest.  We  will 
fight." 

He  stripped  off  his  Huzzar  jacket,  rolled  up  his 
sleeve,  and  waited — his  face  as  pitiless  as  fate. 

I  understood.  He  had  reached  the  limit  of  his 
patience  and  his  mercy. 

**  I  trust  to  your  honor  that  I  shall  be  permitted 
to  depart  without  molestation,  if  I  win,"  said  Lotzen. 

"You  will  not  win,  cousin,"  the  King  replied. 
**  I  shall  kill  you  as  I  would  a  loathsome  reptile. 
On  guard!  sir." 

The  Duke*s  sword  sprang  to  meet  him,  and  the 
fight  began. 

And  even  as  the  first  strokes  echoed  through  the 
corridor,  Madeline  Spencer  came  swiftly  round  the 
comer. 

She  stopped — staring!  like  one  who  could  not  be- 
lieve her  eyes — then  she  sank  on  a  chair,  and  with 
chin  on  hand  watched  them,  fascinated  and  intense. 

I  heard  the  faintest  sob  behind  the  door — followed 
in  a  moment  by  Dehra*s  voice,  now  brave  and 
strong: 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  the  outcome,  Armand — only 
be  cool — and  take  your  time." 
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"I  shall  take  mj  time,  sweetheart,**  the  King 
answered,  parrying  a  thrust  that  just  missed  his 
neck,  while  his  own  sword  sprang  vcngefullj  for- 
ward and  the  Duke  escaped  only  by  a  swift  leap 
out  of  reach. 

"  A  trifle  close,  cousin,  a  trifle  close!  '*  Lotcen  re- 
marked, as  he  rallied  fiercely  and  came  back  with  a 
marvellous  display  of  agility  and  force. 

"  The  next  will  be  closer,*'  Armand  returned,  giv- 
ing not  a  whit.  "  Closer  than  were  your  automobiles 
and  your  poisoned  wine  in  Washington,  your  assas- 
sin on  shipboard,  your  train  wreck  at  Porgia.** 

"We  shall  see,  cousin,  we  shall  see!**  was  the 
taunting  reply. 

"It  is  a  fearful  struggle,**  Moore  muttered  to 
me,  as  five  minutes  later  they  siill  fought  without 
advantage — ^the  King  now  giving  ground,  now 
Lotzen.  "  The  Duke  has  improved  in  his  play.  He 
has  tried  two  coupty  with  both  of  which,  by  God*s 
grace,  his  Majesty  was  familiar — but  what  else  has 

he  in  reserve? Ah !  sire,  I  wondered  why  you  did 

not  use  it.     Now — ^now — let  Lotzen  beware!  ** 

And  the  Duke  saw  by  his  opponent's  eye  that  a 
new  combination  was  about  to  be  put  in  use  against 
him,  and  he  steadied  himself,  and  fenced  with  care- 
ful caution  for  its  coming. 

And  it  came  with  the  swiftness  of  thought — a  new 
coap  which  the  King  and  Moore  had  developed,  and 
worked  to  perfection  with  each  other. 

We  saw  Lotzen  thrust — saw  the  King,  quick  as 
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«  flash,  draw  aside — saw  Lotzen's  sword  grace  his 
neck — saw  the  King  straighten  his  own  arm — and 
the  Duke  went  down,  pierced  throu^  the  heart. 


There  is  little  aove  to  record. 

The  Duke  of  Lotsca  was  buried  with  his  fathers 
—he  died  suddmly,  it  w*b  given  out — and  his 
brother  Charles,  a  very  different  sort  of  man,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  and  estates.  Madeline  Spencer 
— after  an  interview  with  me,  in  the  course  of  which 
she  disclosed  much  of  what  otherwise  I  should  have 
been  unable  here  to  record — departed  the  Kingdom, 
and  whither  she  went  or  where  she  is  I  know  not, 
neither  do  I  care.  Bigler  escaped — no  effort  was 
made  to  apprehend  him.  Mile,  de  Varenne  was 
liberally  rewarded — so  liberally,  indeed,  that  she 
was  moved  to  protest  at  its  surpassing  gmerosity. 
I  passed  her  on  the  CStamps  Elys^,  some  months 
ago,  and  she  recognized  me  and  would  have  stopped 
had  I  shown  the  least  desire  to  renew  our  acquaint- 
ance. 

And  Hildegarde  was  married  to  Marmont,  before 
the  High  Altar  of  the  Cathedral  of  Domlitz,  in  the 
presence  of  their  Majesties  and  all  their  Court. 

My  tale  is  told.    Vale. 


mm. 


